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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION. 



A PROFOUND change, the signs of whicli are bo le; 
that he who runs may read, but the end whereof it is 
hard to foresee, is coming over the religious belief of 
Christendom. One of the elements of this metamor- 
phosis is a growing tendency towards logical consistency. 
It is becoming more and more generally seen that in re- 
ligion man has hut two guides. Reason and Authority ; 
that the two are fundamentally antagonistic, but that 
either may be adopted without landing ua in irrecon- 
cilable contradictions: in other words, that a searcher 
after religious truth must do one of two things — either 
submit himself unreservedly to the control of an Au- 
thority claiming to be divine and infallible, or follow 
Reason whithersoever it leads, regardless of consequences, 
which may be safely left to take care of themselves. The 
intellectual leaders of the age — the John Stuart Mills and 
the Herbert Spencers — are naturally found on the one 
aide ; while the submissive flocks who in all times and 
eountries have rejoiced the hearts of all priesthoods, 
whether Rrabmin, Buddhist, Christian, or Mohammedan, 
as inevitably gravitate to the other. These two opposite 
tendencies are evidenced, on the one hand, by a very no- 



ticeable growtli of Roman CathoUciBm and Ritnalism iJtl 
England and the United States ; and, on the other, by an A 
even more remarkable spread of infidelity, and by the in- | 
creasing influence of rationalistic parties within the i 
orthodox Churches themselves. People are year by year ] 
becoming more alive to the fact that Reason and Au- 
thority are radically opposed, that the contiict between [ 
them is a, life and death struggle, that an absolute choice 
must be made of one or the other, and that all attempts 
at compi'omise, such as that sought by Evangelical Prot- 
estantism, which in one breath proclaims the thoroughly 
rationalistic doctrine of the right of private judgment, 
and in the next seeks to fetter the free action of the 
humanmindby confining it within the shackles of i 
clad creeds and confessions of faith, made three or four ] 
hundred years ago by fallible mortals like ourselves, a 

mtially irrational and doomed to inevitable failure. 
In the English Church the three parties are represented J 
by the High Church, with the Ritualists at the extreme I 
wing; the Broad Chureh, or Rationalisers ; and the Low | 
Church, or Evangelicals: or, na some iireverent wit has.I 
christened them, the Attitudinariana, the Latitudinariaas,a 
and the Platitudinarians. 

The Churches of Authority, whether Roman, Ritualist 
or High Anglican, and the Churches of Compromises 
whether Lutheran, Low ^Vnglican, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, or Baptist, need no more than a passing allusion her^.! 
They are merely seeking to walk in the old paths. Sct7 
ead&m might he chosen as their motto by all, as it has beta 



by one of them. It is when we come to the othur aeetioo 
of the rehgious world, — to those who, with a single eye 
to Truth, choose Reason as their guide, and follow it to 
its logical outcome, — that we see how vast is the change 
that is coming over the belief of Christendom. It is not 
merely that such subjects as the inspiration of the Bible, 
the divinity of Christ, the existence of Hell, and the doc- 
trines of the Atonement and Eternal Damnation are being 
questioned with a vigour and pertinacity to which the 
past affords no parallel. These dogmas were questioned 
by Voltaire and_ Paine and the other Deists of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy. The change is even more fundamental 
it is, in tte extremest sense, radical ; so that a book which' 
caused so great a ferment when it originally appeared as 
" The Age of Reason," would, were it now published for 
the first time, create so little remark as almost to fall 
still-born from the press. Intellectual Christendom has 
travelled a long way since that work was written. 
Among the subjects now being discussed with a keenness 
and searching rigour unknown in former times are ques- 
tions so fundamental as the existence and personality of 
God, and the existence and immortality of the human 
soul. Reason is doing its work thoroughly ; it i^ digging 
down to the very foundations of religion, with the full 
and passionate determination that the faith of the futui'e 
— ^be it Neo-Christianity or any other — shall be founded 
on a rock, not on a quicksand. The Reformation of the 
nineteenth century is an infinitely more portentous phe- 
nomenon than its forerunner of the sixteenth. It is noi 
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mere reform. The question now is, whether Christianity 
shall continue to exist, even with such radical changes 
as will make it virtually a new thing ; or whether it ■ 
shall be replaced by an altogether new edifice built upoQ.I 
a scientific foundation of positive, verifiable tmth. 

The leading subject dealt with- in this volume is one oil 
those root questions above referred to, which lie at the -I 
bottom of all religion — the existence and immortaUty of I 
the human bouL The present discussion is perhaps the I 
noblest, as it is certainly the weightiest contribution J 
towards the solution of the momentous question at issue t 
that has ever appeared in print, not even excepting the.1 
immortal " Phfedo " of Plato ; and the numerous inci- 
dental direct or indirect allusions to it which have been | 
made on this continent fi.s well n.s in England, ai-e proofs i 
of the profound impression which it has created. Nor is j 
this widespread interest a matter for wonder. To everjr 4 
human being who can at times lift himself above the J 
cares and trivialities of this life, the question, " If a 
die, shall he live again ? " must ever be the most solemna 
and heartr-seai'ching. It would, of coui-se, be absurd toS 
pretend that "the Great Enigma" is at last solved. Prob- \ 
ably it is insoluble.; or, at least, will remain so until the J 
alleged facts of Spiritualism are proved beyond cavil, of J 
which there appears to be no immediate prospect; or-J 
until some "traveller" from that" undiscovered country" 
of which Hamlet speaks so mournfully, returns and telU a 
us of his wanderings, and of the glories and joys, and J 
mayhap also the sorrows, of that unknown land. But if-lj 



the problem be insoluble it is well to know even so much ; I 
it is well to recognise that uian is not a god, that his ca- I 
pacitiea are not infinite, and that it is mere childish- 
ness perversely to war against the established limits of I 
his intelligence. We shall then concern ourselves with ] 
matters within the scope of our powers, and cease to j 
"waste our energies in vain repinings because we cannot ^ 
pierce behind a veil, which, if it be impenetrable, we can 
at least believe has been made so for some wise and holy j 
purpose. If the discussion which is here reprinted leads 
only to this result, it will not have been had in vain. 

The other subject touched upon in this volume — the H 
influence upon morality of a decline in religious belief — is *i 
one which would inevitably come up for discussion in ( 
a time of religious transition. Such periods h: 
always been marked by a certain amount of moral 
laxity. The age of the Reformation was so, as witness 
the excesses of the Anabaptists and other fanatics and 
enthusiasts of that day ; and something of the same sort 
may be in store for us now. It seems self-evident that a 
■weakening in the foundatiou must lead to a weakening 
■in the superstructure ; and where morality is baaed upon 
religion, as to a large extent it is with Christianity, any- 
thing which affects the latter must inevitably react upon 
the former. But the evil will be only temporary, and 
will be more than compensated by a gi-eater good. Mo- 
rality must gain in the end by being placed upon a true 
foundation instead of a false one. If the result of the 
Vresent yeasty ferment bu the evolution of a new religion, | 
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10 PREFACE. 

that religion will, we may be sure, be truer and better 
than the old one ; and the morality based upon it must 
share in the benefit. But the question among scientific 
moralists now is, whether morality shall not be altogether 
removed f roni off" its old religious foundation, and placed 
upon one of its own, to wit, the human conscience, with 
the well-):)eing of man and all Other sentient creatures for 
its aim. To the scientific moralist it seems better that a 
mau should refrain from doing an evil act because he him- 
self knows or feels it to be evil, rather than because some 
one else tells him it is evil ; and, on the other hand, that 
it will be a gain to get rid of the false idea — if it be a 
false one — ^that the human conscience is, in some peculiar 
and special sense, the voice of God and therefore infallible, 
and replace it by the true idea — if it be a true one — that 
the conscience is a mere human faculty, imperfect like 
the rest of man's faculties, ) In infallibility there are no 
degrees, so that, if the former theory be true, the con- 
science of a Feejee Island savage or^a Bushman is on a 
level with that of a Buddha or a Plato. Both are equally 
divine, both equally infallible. If, however, the rival 
theory be true, that the conscience is a human faculty in 
precisely the same sense that the intellectand the aesthetic 
instinct are human faculties, it follows that the moral 
sense— or that power, by whatever name it is called, by 
which we judge an act to be right or wrong— is more 
developed in the civilized man than in the savage, just as 
it is more developed in the man than in the child ; and 
that even in the civilized "man it is finite, imperfect, fal- 
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KWe, and consequently suaceptibte of education, improve- 

int, progress, evolution. It is obvious that a searching , 
enquiry into the relation of morality to religion must be 
of the gravest practical importance in a time of such vital 
change as that in which we Live. 

Both questions treated of in these pages are discussed 
from widely different standpoints, ranging from Roman 
Catholicism at the one extreme to Positivism at the other. 
One feature of the controvei'sy might well be imitated , 
on this side of the Atlantic — that is, the noble tolerance, 
gentleness, and courtesy shown towards the most oppo- 
site views, however manifestly distasteful. The nearest 
approach to waimth of temper occure, curiously enough, 
in the vigorous passage-at-aiins between Mr. Hanison and 
Professor Huxley, who, on the general question, ai-e ahnost 
at one. The discussions, or "Symposia," originally appeared 
in iheNineteenthCentury,B, monthly review recently start- 
ed in London, under the editorship of Mr, James Knowles, 
formerly editor of the C<ynf.tm'porary. A brief sketch of 
tihe different contributors or disputants may not be with- 
out interest to readers in this country. 

Mr. Frederic Han-ison is one of the leaders of the Eng- 
lish Positivists or f!omtists, and one of the ablest review- 
writei-s now living. He has been for years a prominent 

I contributor to the Fwhtightly and other reviews, on poli- 
tical, economical, and theological questions. A number 
of his essays were recently collected and published in 
book form. H« haj* also pubHshtid a translation of 
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" Social Statics," being the second volume of Comte's 
" Positive Folity." 

Mr. Ricliard Holt Hutton is the editor of the London 
Spectator, arid the author of a numbei' of literary and 
theological essays which were published in 1871 in two 
volumes. He is one of the subtlest literary- critics of the 
day.his masterly essay on Goetho, in particular, having 
been pronounced by high authority to be the finest piece 
of biographical criticism that exists in any language. In 
theology he is Broad-Church, of the school of the late 
F. D. Maurice. 

Professor Husley is well-known as one of the greatest 
of living biologists and one of the ablest expounders of 
popular science. Of his numerous works the best known 
are his " Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews," published 
in 1870, and his '■' Critiques and Adilresaes," published in 
1873. In science he is an uncompromising advocate of 
the Darwinian theory, and of Evolution in general ; in 
philosophy he is a sensationalist of the school of Locke, 
Descartes, Mill, and Spencer ; and in religion apparently 
holds the new and growing fcreed of Agnosticism. 

Lord Blachford, better known as Sir Frederick Rogers, 
is a lawyer by profession, having been called to the Eng- 
lish bar in 1836. He was Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, from 1860 till 1871, when he was 
appointed Privy Councillor, and raised to the peerage 
under the title of Baron Blachford. 

The Hon, Roden Noel is a son of the first Earl of 
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PREFACE. 13 ' 

Ainaborough, waa Lom in 1834, and educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1858. 
He was gi;ooni to the Privy Chamber of Her Majesty 
from 1867 to 1871. He ia a volmninous writer, and his 
poetiy is highly spoken of. 

Lord Selbome, formerly Sir Rouudell Palmer, acquired 
i present title when made Lord-Chancellor in 1872, 
lie was one of the counsel on behalf of the English Gov- 
ernment in the arbitration at Geneva, on the Alabama 
He edited the well-known " Book of Praise, from 
e best English Hymn writers," published in 1862, 
Canon Barry is the author of numerous works, includ- 
Jng an " Introduction to the Old Testament ;" "Notes on 
the Gospels;" " Life of Sir C. Barry;" " Cheltenham Col- 
lege Sermons;" " Notes on the Catechism;" and "Religion 
lor Every Day : Lectures to Men." He waa Head Mas- 
ter of Leeds Grammar School for eight years ; iii 1862 
■was appointed Principal of Cheltenham College, in 
3 Principal of King's College, London, and in 1871 a 
Canon of Worcester. -He is a son of Sir Charles Barry, the 
niinent ai-chitect. 
Mr. William Rathbone Greg is one of the best known 
i&d most eloquent theological writers of the day. His 
'Creed of Christendom," though wiitten over thirty 
s ago, still ranks as the ablest work of its kind in the 
Kngu^e ; so able indeed that no satisfactory reply to it * 
( ever been forthcoming ; a fact which, as Mr. F. W. ' 
ilewman has remarked, goes far to show that it is un- - 
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auawevablt). His other workR are " Eaigman of LifeTJ 

" Literary and Social Judgmentw ; " " Political Problems ;" 

; " Essays on Political and Social Science ; " and " Rocks 

Ahead." Mr. Greg was a member of the English Civil 

1 Service, having been appointed a Coinini.s3ioner of Cus- 
toma in 1856 ; and Controller of Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, in 1864, an office from whiifti he retired . 
laet year. 
'. The Rev. James Baldwin Brown ia a leading Indepen- 

' dent clergyman, of Brixton, London ; and a voluminous 
author. His principal works are "The Home Life in tlie 
j . Light of its Divine Idea," which haa passed through five 
editions ; " The Divine Life in Man ; " " Th« Soul's Eso- 
i dus and Pilgrimage;" "The Christian Policy of Life;" 
" The Higher Life ; its Reality, Experience, and Destiny ;" ' 
and " The Docti'inc of Annihilation, in the Light of the 
Gospel of Love." In theology he belongs to the liberal 
or " broad " school. 
Dr. W. G. Ward is a leading Roman Catholic writer, 
I and the editor of the Dubl'm Review, a, quarterly, and the 
ablest Roman Catholic periodical published in the EugGsh 
language. 

Sir James Fitzjamea Stephen is one of the ablest jurists 

in England, and the author of " The Law of Evidence ; " 

I " The Lidian Evidence Act; " and other legal works ; also 

of a notable work on " Liberty, Enuality, and Frater- 

I nity," intended as an answer to Mill's famous essay oa^ 

{ Liberty. ^^ 
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THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 



FREDERIC HARRISON. 

HOW many men and women continue to give a I 
isechanica,] acquiescence to the creeds, long aft^ | 
they have parted with all definite theology, out of 
mere clin^ng to some hope of a future life, in however dim 
and inarticulate a way ! And how many, whose own 
faith is too evanescent to be put into words, profess a 
sovereign pity for the practical philosophy wherein there 
ia no place for their particular yearning for a heaven to 
come ! They imagine themselves to he, by virtue of this 
very yearning, beings of a superior order, and, as if they' 
inhabited some higher zone amid the clouds, thoy flout 
sober thought aa it toils in the plain below ; they counsel 
it to drown itself in sheer despair or take to evil living ; 
they rebuke it with some sonorous household word from 
the Bible or the poete— " Eat, drink, for to-morrow ye 
die" — "Were it not better not to be?" And they as- 
I sume the question closed when they have murmured tri- 
I umphantly, " Behind the veil — behind the veil," 
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18 A MODBKN SYMPOSIUM. 

They are right, and they are wrong : right to cling to a 
hope of something that shall endure beyond the grave ; 
wrong in their rebukes to men who in a difierent spirit 
cling to thia hope as earnestly as they. We too turn our 
thoughts to that which is behind the veil. We strive to 
pierce its secret with eyea, we trust, as eager and as fearless ; 
and even it may be more patient in searching for the 
realities beyond the gloom. That which shall come after 
ia no leas solemn to us than to you. We ask you, there- 
fore : Wliat do you know of it ? Tell us ; we will tell 
you what we hope. Let us reason together in sober and 
precise prose. Why should this great end, staring at all 
of us along the viata of each human life, be forever a 
matter for dithyrambic hypotheses and evasive tropes ? 
What in the language of clear sense does any one of us 
hope for after death : what precise kind of life, and on 
what grounds ? It ia too great a thing to be trusted to 
poetic ejaculations, to be made a field for Pharisaic scorn. 
At least be it acknowledged that a man may think of the 
soul and of death and of future life in ways strictly posi- 
tive (that is, without ever quitting the region of evi- 
dence), and yet may make the world beyond the grave 
the centre to himself of moral life. He will give the 
spiritual life a place as high, and will dwell upon the 
promises of that which is after death as confidently as 
the believers in a celestial reaurrection. And he can do 
this without trusting his all to a 'perhaps so vague that 
a spasm of doubt can wreck it, but trusting, rather, to a 
mass of solid knowledge, which no man of any school 
denies to be true so far as it goes, ^h 
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There ought^ to be no misunderstanding at the outset ' 
88 to what we who trust in positive methods mean by the I 
word "soul," or by tho words " spiritual," "materialist," and 
future life." We certainly would use that ancient and 
beautiful word bouI, provided there be no misconception 
involved in its use. We assert as fully as any theologian 
the supreme importance' of spiritual life. We agree with 
the theologians that there is current a great deal of real , 
matedalism, deadening to our higher feeUng. And we | 

ore the too common interference to the world beyond 
the grave. And yet we find the centre of our ri 
and our philosophy in man and man's earth. 

To foUow out this use of old words, and to see that 
there is no paradox in thus using them, we must go back 
a little to geneial principles. The matter turns altogether 
upon habits of thought. What seems to you so ahoeking 
will often seem to us so ennobling, and what seems to ua 
flimsy will often seem to you sublime, simply because our 

Is have been trained in different logical methods ; 
and hence you will call that a beautiful truth which 
strikes us as nothing, but a random guess. It is idle, of 
course, to dispute about our respective logical methods, 
or to pit this habit of mind in a combat with that. But 
we may understand each other better if we can agree to 
follow out the moral and religious temper, and learn that 
it is quite compatible with this or that mental procedure. 
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It may teach ua again that ancient trutli, how i 
human nature there is in men ; what fellowship th( 
in our common aspirations and moral forces ; how we a 
live the same spiritual life ; while the philosophies i 
but tJio ceaseless toil of the intellect seeking t^in ) 
again to explai/ii more clearly that spiritual life, a 
furnish it with reasona for the faith that is in it. 

This would be no place to expound or to defend ^1m 
poaitive metiiod of thought. The question before ua i 
simply, if thin positive method has a place in the spiritual 
world or haa anything to say about a future beyond the 
grave. Suffice it that we mean by the poaitive method 
of thought (and we will now use the term in a sense not 
limited to the social construction of Comte) that method 
wljich would base life and conduct, as well as knowledge, 
upon such evidence as can be referred to logical canons 
of proof, which would place all that occupies man in a 
homogenous system of la/ui. On the other hand, this 
method turna aside from hypotheses not to be tested by 
any known logical canon familiar to science, whether the 
hypothesis claims support from intuition, aspiration or 
general plausibility. And, again, this method tunis aside 
from ideal standards which avow themselves to be lawless, 
which profess to transcend the field of law. We say, life 
and conduct shall stand for us wholly on a basis of law, 
and must rest entirely in that region of science (not 
physical but moral and social science) where we are free 
to use our intelligence in the methods known to us ae 
intelligible logic, methods which the intellect can analyze. 
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I When you confront us with bypotheaes, however sublime 
I and however affecting, if they cannot be stated in terms 
I of the rest of our knowledge, if they are disparate to tjiat 
I world of sequence and sensation which to us is the ulti- 
I mate base of all our real knowledge, then we shake our 
r heads and turn aside. I say, turn aside ; and I do not 
, dispute. We cannot disprove the suggestion that 
I (there are higher channels to knowledge in our aspirations 
I or our presentiments, as there might be in our dreams 
I by night as well as by day ; we courteously salute the 
L'hypotheses, as we might love our pleasant dreams ; we 
seek to prove no negatives. We do not pretend there are 
I no mysteries ; we do not frown on the poetic splendours of 
I the fancy. There is a world of beauty and of pathos 
\ the vast ethei' of tlie Unknown in which this solid ball 
L hangs like a spuck. Let aU who list, who have true 
I imagination and not mere paltering with a loose fancy 
—let them indulge their gift, and tell us what their 
[.Boaidnghas unfolded. Only let us not waste life in crude 
I dreaming, or loosen the knees of action. ' For life and 
I conduct, and the great emotions which react on life and 
I conduct, we can place nowhere but in the same sphere of 
fcknowledgo, under the same canons of proof, to which we 
I intrust all parts of our life. We will aak the same 
I philosophy which teaches us the lessons of civilization to 
I guide oui- lives aa responsible men ; and we go again to 
I the same philosophy which orders our lives to explain to 
Ijlis the lessons of death. We crave to have the aupi-eme 
I hoars of our existence lighted up by thoughts and motives, 
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Bueh as we can measure beside the coimnon aete of owr^ 
daily existence, ao that each hour of our life up to the 
gr^ve may be linked to the life beyond the grave as one 
continuous whole, " bound each to each by natural piety," 
And so, wasting no sighs over the incommensurable 
possibilities of the fancy, we will march on with a firm 
step till we knock at the gates of death ; hearing always 
the same human temper, in the same reasonable beliefs, 
and with the same earthly hopes of prolonged activity 
among our fellows, with which we set out gayly in the 
morning of life. 

When we come to the problem of the human soul, we 
simply treat man as man, and we study him in accordance 
with our human experience. Man is a marvellous and 
complex being, we may fairly say of complexity past any 
hope of final analysis of ours, fearfully and wonderfully 
made to the point of being mysterious. But incredible 
progress has been won in reading this complexity, in re- 
ducing this mystery to order. Who can say that man 
shall ever be anything but an object of awe and of un- 
fathomable pondering to himself ? Yet he would be false 
to all that is great in him, if he decried what he already has 
achieved toward self-knowledge. Man has probed his own 
corporeal and animal life, and is each day arranging it in 
more accurate adjustment with the immense procession 
of animal life aroimd him. He has grouped the intel- 
lectual powers, he has traced to their relatioia the func- 
tions of mind, and ordered the laws of thought into a 
logic of a regulai' kind. He has analyzed apd grouped , 
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the capacities o£ action, the moral faculties, the instincts 
and emotions. And not only is the analysis of these 
tolerably clear, but the associations and correlations of 
each with the other are fairly made manifest. At the 
lowest, we are all assured that evei-y single faculty of man 
is capable of scientific study. Philosophy simply means, 
that every part of human nature acts upon a method, and 
does not act chaotically, inscrutably, or in mere caprice. 

But then we find throughout man's knowledge of him- 
aelf signs of a common type. There is organic unity in 
the whole. These laws of the separate functions, of body, 
mind, or feeling, have visible relations to each other, are 
inextricably woven in with each other, act and react, 
depend and interdepend, one on the other. There is no 
such thing as an isolated phenomenon, nothing sui 
generis, in our entire scrutiny of human nature. What- 
ever the complexities of it, there is through the whole a 
solidarity of a single unit. Touch the smallest fibre of 
the corporeal man, and in some infinitesimal way we may 
watch the effect in the moral man, and we may trace this 
effect up into the highest pinnacles of the spiritual life. 
On the other hand, when we rouse chords of the most 
.orious ecstasy of the soul, we may see the vibration of 
them, visibly thrilling upon the skin. The very animals 
about us can perceive the emotion. Suppose a martyr 
nerved to the la.st sacrifice, or a saint in the act of reliev- 
ing a sufferer, the sacred passion within him is stamped 
in the eye, or plays about the mouth, with a connection 
as visible as when we see a muscle acting on a bone, or 
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the brain affected by the supply of blood. Thus fi 
the euminit of spiritual life to the base of corporeal L 
whether we pass up or down the gamut of human fore 
there nuns one organic correlation aud sympathy of pai 
Man 18 one, however compound. Fire hia conscience a 
blushes. Check his circulation, and he thinks wildly, o 
he thinks not at all. Impair his secietions, and moni 
sense is dulled, discoloured, or depraved ; his aspiratio 
flag, his hope, love, faith reel. Impair them still more, " 
and he becomes a brute. A cup of drink degrades hia ' 
moral nature below that of a swine. Again, a violent 
emotion of pity or horror makes him vomit. A lancet 
will restore him from delirium to clear thought. Excess 
of thought will waste his sinews. Excess of musciilax 
exercise will deaden thought. An emotion will double 
the strength of hia muscles. And at last the prick of a 
needle or a grain of mineral will in an instant laj- to rest 
forever his body and its unity, and all the .spontaneous 
activities of intelligence, feeling, and action, with which 
that compound organism was charged. 

These are the obvious and ancient observations about 
the human organism. But modem philosophy and 
science have carried these hints into complete explana- 
tions. By a vast accumulation of proof positive, thought 
at last has established a distinct correspondence between 
every process of thought or of feeiing and some corporeal 
phenomenon. Even when we cannot explain the precise 
relation, we can show that definite correlations exist. 
To positive methods, every fact of thinking reveals itself 
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having functional relations with molecular change. 
Every fact of will or of feeling is in similar relation mth 
kindred moleculai- facts. And all these facta, again, have 
e relation to eatih other. Hence we have established 
an organic correspondence in all manifestations of human 
life. To think implies a corresponding adjustment of mo- 
lecular activity. To feel emotion implies nervous organs 
of feeling. To will implies vital cerebral hemispheres. 
Observation, reflection, memory, imagination, judgment 
have all been analyzed out, till they fitand foitb as func- 
tions of living organs in given conditions of the oi^an- 
ism, that is in a particular environment. The whole 
range of man's powers, from the finest spiritual sensibility 
down to a mere automatic contraction, falls into one co- 
herent scheme ; being all the multiform fimctions of a 
living oi;ganism in presence of its encircling conditions. 

But, complex as it is, there is no confusion in this 
whole when conceived by positive methods. No rational 
thinker now pretends that imagination is simply the 
vibration of a particular fibre. No man can explam 
volition by purely anatomical study. While keeping in 
view the due relations between moral and corporeal facts, 
we distinguish moral from biologic facts, moral science 
from biologj'. Moral science is based upon biological 
science ; but it is not comprised in it ; it has its own 
special facts and its own special methods, though always 
in the sphere of law. Jtist so the mechanism of the body 
is based upon mechanics, would be unintelligible but for 
mechanics, but could not be explained by meclianica alone. 
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or by anything but a complete anatomy and biology, 
explain the activity of the intellect as included in the ae( 
ity of the body, is as idle as to explain the activity of tl 
body as included in the motion of solid bodies. And it U 
equally idle to explain the activity of the will, or tl 
emotions, as included in the theory of the intellect. All 
the spheres of human life are logically separable, though 
they are organically intei-dependent. Now the combined 
activity of the human powers organized around the high- 
est of them we call the soul. The combination of intel- , 
leetual and moral energy which is the source of religion, 
we call the spiritual life. The explaining the spiritual 
side of life by physical instead of moral and spiritual 
reasoning, we call materialism. 

The consensus of the human faculties, which we call 
the soul, comprises all aides of human nature according to 
one homogeneous theory. But the intuitional methods 
ask us to insert into the midst of this harmonious system 
of parts, as an underlying explanation of it, an indes- 
cribable entity ; and to this hypothesis, since the days of 
Descartes (or possibly of Aquinas), the good old word 
soul has been usually restricted. How and when this 
entity ever got into the organism, how it abides in it, 
what are its relations to it, how it acts on it, why and 
when it goes out of it — all is mystery. We ask for some 
evidence of the existence of any such entity ; the answer 
is, we must imagine it in order to explain the organism. 
We ask what are its methods, its laws, its affinities ; we 
are told that it simply has none, or none knowable. We 
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ask for some description of it, of its course of develop- 
fc, foT eome single fact about it, statable in terms o£ 
the rest of oui' knowledge ; the reply is— myHtery, 
absence of everything so statable or cognizable, a line of 
poetry, or an ejaculation. It has no place, no matter, no 
modes, neither evolution nor decay : it is without body, i 
parts or passions ; a spiritual essence, incommensurable, , 
incomparable, indescribable. Yet, with all this, it is, we i 
are told, an entity, the most real and perfect of all en- j 
titles short of the divine. ■ I 

If we ask why we are to aaaume the existence of acme- 1 
thing of which we have certainly no direct evidence, and 1 
which is so wrapped in mystery that for practical pur- i 
poses it becomes a nonentity, we are told that we need to I 
conceive it, because a mere organism cannot act as we see j 
the human organism act. Why not ? They say there | 
must be a prmciple within as the cause of this life. But I 
what do we gain by supposing a " principle t " The"priii- | 
ciple " only adds a fresh difficulty. Why should a " prin- | 
taple," or an entity, be more capable of possessing these J 
marvelous human powers than the human organism? I 
Besides we shall have to imagine a " principle " to ex- j 
plain not only why a man can feel affection, but also why | 
a dog can feel affection. If a mother cannot love her i 
child — merely qtia human organism — unless her love be a 
manifestation of an eternal soul, how can a cat love her 
kittens — ^merely qvxt feline organism — without an imma- j 
terial principle or soul ? Nay, we shall have to go on to J 
invent a principle to account for a tree growing, or 4 J 
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thunder-storm roaring, and for every force of Natnia 
Now this very supposition was made in a way by thd 
Greeks, and to some extent by Aquinas, the author (m 
the vast substructure of anvma underlying aU Nature] 
of which our human soul is the fragment that alone sum 
vives. One by one the steps in this series of hypotheaiq 
have faded away. Greek and mediaeval philosophy im J 
^ned that every activity resulted not from the bodji 
which exhibited the activity, but froiu some mysteriooffl 
entity inside it. If marble was hard, it had a " form*! 
in forming its hardness ; if a blade of grass sprang up, iM 
had a vegetative spirit mysteriously impelling it ; if a dora 
obeyed his master, it had an animal spirit mysteriousljH 
controlling its organs. The medifeval physicists, asi 
MoliSre reminds us, thought that opium induced sleem 
quia eJit in eo virtue dormitiva. Nothing was allowecB 
to act as it did by its own force or vitality. In everyj 
explanation of science we wore told to poatidate an inter-' 
calary hypothesis. Of this huge mountain of figment/ 
the notion of man's immaterial soul is the one fceblej 
re^duum. 

Orthodoxy has so long been accustomed to take itaelft 
for granted, that we are apt to forget how very short w 
period of human history tliia sublimated essence has been 
current, From Plato to Hegel the idea has been continu- 
ally taking fresh shapes. There is not a trace of it in the 
Bible in its present sense, and nothing in the least akin 
to it in the Old Testament. Till the time of Aqi 
theoriea of a material soul, as a sort of gae. 
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never eliminated; and until the time of Descai't&t, our I 
present ideas of the antithesis of soul and body wert^ 
never clearly defined. Thua the Bible, the Fathers, and I 
the mediseval Chiu'ch, as was natural when philosophy"! 
was in a state of flux, ail represented the aoul in very m 
different ways ; and none of these ways were those of a 
modem divine. It is a curious instance of the power of 
words that the practical weight of the popular religion is 
now hung on a metaphysical hypothesis, which itself 
has been in vogue for only a few centuries in the history 
of speculation, and which is now become to those trained ^ 
in positive habits of thought a mere juggle of ideas. 

We have in all this sought only to state what we mean.il 
by man's soul, and what we do not mean. But we maksfl 
no attempt to prove a negative, or to demonstrate the non- 'I 
existence of the supposed entity. Our purpose now iaaveryS 
different one. We start out fi-om this^ — that this positive 
mode of treating man is in this, aa in other things, morally] 
sufliiuent; that it leaves no voids and chasmH in humail'^ 
life ; that the moral and religions aequelie which are 
sometimes assigned to its teaching have no foundation In 
fact. Wo say that, on this basis, not only have we an en ^ 
trance into the spiritual realm, but that we have a firmer 1 
hold on the spiritual life than on the basis of hypothesis. J 
On thi.s theory, the world beyond the grave is in clo6 
and truer relation to conduct than on the spiritualist th&J 
ory. We look on man as man, not as man plus a hete 
geneous entity. And we think that we lose nothing, bnt 1 
gain much thereby, in the religious aa well as in the moral 
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world. We do not deny the conoeivable existence of 

heterogeneous entity. But we believe that human nati 
is adequately equipped on liuman and natural 
without this disparate nondescript. 

Let us be careful to describe the method we employ 
that which looks on man as man, and repudiate the vi 
ous labels, such as materialists, physical, imspirii 
methods, and the like, which are used as equivalent 
the rational or positive method of treating man. The meth- 
od of treating man as man insists, at least as much as any 
other method, that man has a moral, emotional, rehgious 
life, different in kind from his material and practical life, 
but perfectly coordinate with that physical life, and to be 
studied on similar scientific methods, The spiritual sym- 
pathies of man are undoubtedly the highest part of human 
natxire ; and our method condemns as loudly as any system 
physical explanations of spiritual life. We claim the right 
to use the term " soul," " spiritual," and the like, in their 
natural meaning. In the same way, we think that there 
are theories which are justly called " materialist," that 
there ai^e physical conceptions of human nature which are 
truly dangerous to morality, to goodness, and religion. It 
is sometimas thought to be a sufficient proof of the reality 
of this heterogeneous entity of the soul, that othei-wise we 
must assume the most spiritual emotions of man to be a 
secretion of cerebral matter, and that, whatever the diffi- 
culties of conceiving the union of soul and body, it is 
something less difficult than the conceiving 
nerves think, or the tissues love. We repudiate si 
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language as much as any one can, but there 
another alternative. It is possible to invest witl 
the highest dignity the spiritual life of mankind by 
treating it as an ultimate fact, without trying to findV 
an explanation for it either in a perfectly unthintableJ 
hypothesis or in an irrational and debasing physicism 

"We certainly do reject, as earnestly as any school can,.! 
that which is mostfah'ly called materialism, and we will J 
second eveiy woixi of those who cry out that civilization ia 
in danger if the workings of the human spirit are to become I 
questions of physiology, and if death is the end of a man,,J 
as it is the end of a sparrow. We not only assent to si 
protests, but we see very pressing need for making thi 
It ia a coiTupting doctrine to open a brain, and to tell us t 
devotion is a definite molecular change in this and that 
convolution of gray pulp, and that if man is the fir.st of 
living animals, he passes away after a short space like the. j 
beasts that perish. And all doctrines, more or le.ss, di 
to this, which offer physical theories as explaining moral' I 
phenomena, which deny man a spiritual in addition to a 
moral nature, which Umit his moral life to the span of hiai 
bodily organism, and which have no place for " religioi 
in the proper sense of the word. 

It is true that in this age, or rather in this country, we ^ 
seldom hear the stupid and brutal materialism which pre- 
tends that subtilties of thought and emotion are simply 
this or that agitation in some gray matter, to be ulti- 
mately expounded by the professors of gray matter. But ■ 
this ia hardly the danger which besets our time. The tru9 J 
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materialism to fear is the prevailing tendeDCy of anatomi< 
habits of mind or specialist habits of mind to intrude i] 
the re^ons of religion and philosophy. A man win 
whole thoughts are absorbed in cutting up dead 
and live frogs has no more business to dogmatize a1 
religion tban a mere chemist to improvise a zoology. Bi6'- 
logical reasoning about spiritual things is ae presumptuous 
as the theories of an electrician about the organic facts of 
nervous life. We Uve amid a constant and growing usur- 
pation of science in the province of philosophy ; of biology 
in the province of sociol*^ ; of physics in that of religion. 
Nothing is more common than the use of the term science, 
when what is meant is merely pliysical and physiological 
science, not social and moral science. The arrogant attempt 
to dispose of the deepest moral truths of human nature on 
a bare physical or physiological basis is almost enough to 
justify the insurrection of some impatient theologians 
against science itself. It is impossible not to sympathize 
with men who at least are defending the pai^amount claim 
of the moral laws and the religious sentiment. The solu- 
tion of the dispute is, of course, that physicists and theo- 
logians have each hold of a partial truth. As the latter 
insist, the grand problem of man's life must be ever re- 
ferred to moral and social argument ; but then, as the 
physicist insists, this moral and social argument can only 
he built up on a physical and physiological foundation. 
The physical part of science is, indeed, merely the vestibule 
to social, and thence to moral science ; and of science in 
all its forms the philosophy of religion alone holds the key. 
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The true materialism lies in the habit of scientifieapecialista 
to neglect all philosophical and religious synthesia. It is 
marked by the ignoring of religion, the passing by on the 
other side, and shutting the eyes to the spiritual history 
of mankind. The spiritual traditions of mankind, a su- 
preme pbiloaophy of life and thought, religion in the proper 
flense of the word, all these have to play a larger and ever 
larger part in human knowledge ; not as we are so often 
told, and so commonly is assumed, a waning and vanishing 
Jart. And it is in this field, the field which has so long 
been abandoned to theology, that Positivism is prepared 
to meet the theologians. We at any rate do not ask them 
to submit religion to the test of the scalpel or the electric 
tatteiy. It is true that we base our theory of society and 
our theory of morals, and hence our religion itself, on a 
cumculumof physical and especially of biolt^cal science. 
It is true that our moral and social science is but a pro- 
l(ingatioQ of these other sciences. But, then, we insist 
that it is not science in the narrow sense which can oi'der 
mr beliefs, but philosophy ; not science which can solve 
!our problems of life, but religion. And reUgion demands 
lor its understanding therehgious mind and the spiritual 
experie(t^e. 

Does it seem to anyonea paradox to hold such language, 
and yet to have nothing to say about the immaterial en- 
tity which may assume to be the cavse behind this spirit- 
nal life ? Thi; answer is, that we occupy ourselves with 
this spiritual life as an ultimate fact ; and, consistently 
tb the whole of our philosophy, wo decline to assign a 
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coMse at all. We argue, with the theologians, that it f 
ridiculous to go to the scalpel for an adequate account o 
a mother's love,; but we do not think it is explained (oi 
more than it is by the scalpel) by an hypothesis for whi(^ 
not only is there no shadow of evidence, but which cannot 
even be stated in philosophic language. We find the a 
absurdity in the notion that maternal love is a branch a 
the anatomy of the mamvuE, and in the notion that ti 
phenomena of lactation are produced hy an immateri 
entity, Both arc forms of the same fallacy, that of trj 
to reach ultimate causes instead of studying laws, W(fl 
certainly do find that maternal love and lactation haTi 
close correspondencea, and that both are phenomena d 
certain female organisms. And we say that to talk « 
]natenial love being exhibited by an entity which not o 
is not a female organism, but is not an oiganism at all, i 
to use language which to ua, at least, is unintelligible. 

The philosophy which treats man as man simply affi 
that m^n loves, thinks, acts, not that the ganglia, or t 
sinuses, or any organ of man, lovea and thinks and a 
The thoughts, aspirations, and impulses, are not secretiol 
and the science which teaches us. about secretions will n 
teach us much about them ; our thoughts, aspiratiftis, s 
impulses, are faculties of a man. Now, as a man implia 
a body, so we say these also imply a body. And to t 
to us about a bodiless being thinking and loving is simpH 
to talk about the thoughts and feelings of nothing. 

This fundamental position each one determines accord 
ing to the whole bias of his intellectual and moral natui 
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tEub on the positive, aa on the theological, method there ia 
I ample scope for the spiritual life, for moral responsibility, 
rfor the world beyond the grave, its hopes and its duties ; 
i which remain to us perfectly real without the unintelligible 
I hypothesis. However much men cling to the hypothef 
I from old association, if they reflect, they will find that 
I they do not use it to give them any actual knowledge 
I about man's spiritual life ; that all their methodical reas- 
u oning about the moral world is exclusively baaed on the 
I phenomena of this world, and not on the phenomena of any 
r other world. And thus the absence of the hypothesis alto- 
[ gether does not make the serious difference which theolo- 
l logians suppose. 

To follow out this into particulars : Analysis of human 
I nature shows us man with a great variety of faculties ; 
I hia moral powers are just as distinguishable as his intel- 
lectual powers ; and both are mentally separable from his 
ical powers. Moral and mental laws are reduced I 
t to something like system by moral and mental science, 
i with or without the theological hypothesis. The moat ' 
I extreme form of materialism does not dispute that ' 
I moral and mental science is for logical purposes some. 
I thing more than physical science. So the most extreme 
I form of Bpijitualism gets its mental and moral science by 
I obsei-vation and argument fram phenomena ; it does not, 
lor it does not any longer, build such science by abstract de- 
I duction from any proposition as to an immaterial entity. 
I There have been, in a^res past, attempts to do this. Plato, 
libr instance, attempted to found, not only bis mental and : 
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moral philosophy, but hia general philoeophy of the u 
verse, by deduction from a mere hypothesis. He ima| 
immaterial entities, the ideas of things inoi'ganic, aa mucE 
as organic. But then Plato waa consistent and had the^ 
eourago of hia opinions. If he imagined an idea, or soul 
of a man, he imagined one aJao for a dc^, for a tree, for j 
statue, for a chair. He thought that a statue and a c 
were what they are, by virtue of an immaterial entin 
which gave them form. The hyjKithesis did not add mm 
to the art of statuary, or to that of the carpenter ; 
do him justice, did Plato look for much practical res 
in these spheres, One form of the doctrine alone survivei! 
— that man is what he is by virtue of an immaterial e 
tity temporally jnd welling in his body. But, though t 
hypothesis survives, it is in no .lense any longer the b 
of the science of human nature with any school. Nm 
school is now content to ait in its study and evolve itfl 
knowledge of the moral quahties of man out of abatra 
deduction.? from the conception of an immaterial entity^ 
All, without exception, profess to get their knowledge o 
the moral qualities by observing the qualities which e 
actually do exhibit, or have exhibited. And those wh^ 
are persuaded that man has, over and above his man's 
ture, an immaterial entity, find themselves discussing 
laws of thought and of character on a eoumion ground wHj 
those who regai-d man as man — i. e., who regard maafl 
nature as capable of being referred to an hon: 
system of law. Spiritualists and materiaUsts, however 
much they may differ in their explanations of moral phe- 
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F Domena, desciibe their relations in the same language, the 1 
[ language of law. not of illuminisni. ■^ 

I Those, therefore, who dispense with a transcendental 
I explanation are just as froii as those who maintain it, to 
r handle the spiritual and i-eligious phenomena of human 
V nature, treating them simply as phenomena. No one has I 
t ever suggested that the former philosophy is not quite as 
I Well entitled to analyze the intellectual faculties of man, 
I as the stoutest believer in the immaterial entity. It 
I woidd raise a smile now-a-days to hear it sai<l that such j 
1 a one must be incompetent to treat of tlie canons of in- j 
k ductive reasoning, because he waa unorthodox as to the I 
I immortality of the soul. And if, notwithstanding this 1 
1 unoiihodoxy, he is thought competent to investigate the ] 
I lawri of thought, why not the moral laws, the sentiments, 
I and the emotions ? As a fact, every moral faculty of man 
I is recognized by him just as much as by any tran.scenden- I 
I talist. He does not limit himself, any more than tJie 
I theologian does, to mere morality. He ia fully alive to' ' 
I the spiritual emotions in all their depth, purity, and 
■ ''beauty. He recognizes in man the yearning for a power 
I outside his individual self, which he may venerate, a love , 
I for the author of his chief good, the need for sympathy ' 
I with something greater than himself. All these ai'e posi- 
I tive facts which I'est on observation, quite apart from any 
I explanation of the hypothetical cause of these tendencies 
I in man, There, at any rate, the scientifii! observer finds 
I them ; and he is at Uberty to give them quite as high a i 
I place in his scheme of human nature as the most complete I 
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tlKJologian. He may possibly give thuin a far higher 
place, and bind them far more truly into the entire tiasue 
of his whole vIdw of life, because fchcy ai'e built up for 
him on precisely the same ground of experience as all the 
rest of his knowledge, and have no element at all hetero- 
geneous from the rest of lifi>, With the language of 
spiritual emotion he is perfectly in unison. The spirit of 
devotion, of spiritual communion with an ever-pi'esent 
power, of sympathy and fellowship with the living world, 
of awe and submission toward the material world, the 
sense of adoration, love, resignation, mystery, are at least 
as potent with the one system as with the other. He can 
share the religious emotion of every age, and can enter 
into the language of eveiy truly religious heart. For 
myself, I believe that this is only done on a complete as 
well as a real basis in the religion of humanity, but we 
need not confine the present argument to that ground. I 
venture to believe that this spirit is truly shared by all, 
whatever their hypotliesis about the human soul, who 
treat theae highest emotions of man's nature as facts of 
primaiy value, and who have any intelligible theory 
whereby these emotions can be aroused. 

All positive methods of treating man of a comprehen- 
iive* kind, adopt to the fuU all that has ever" been said 
about the dignity of man's moi-al and spiritual life, and 
treat these phenomena as distinct from the intellectual 
and the physical life. These methods also recognize the 
unity of consciousness, the facts of conscience, the sense 
of identity, ajid the longing for perpetuation of that idi 
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tity. They decline to explain these phenomena hy the 
popular hypotheses ; hut they neither deny then' exi»tencQ 
nor lessen their importance. Man, they argue, has a 
complex existence, made up of the phenomena of his phy- 
sical organs, of his intellectual powers, of his moral 
faculties, crowned and harmonized ultimately by his r& 
ligious sympathies — love, gratitude, veneration, aubmia- 
sion, toward the dominant foi'ce by which he finds himself 1 
suiTounded, I use words which are not limited to u, 
particulai' philosophy or religion — I do not now confine 
my language to the philosophy or religion of Comte — for 
this same conception of man is common to many philoso- 
phies and many religions. It chai'acterizes such systems 
as those of Spinoza or Shelley or Fichte aa much 
of Confucius or Buddha. In a word, the reality and the 
supremacy of the spiritual life have never heen carried 
further than by men who have departed moat widely from 
the popular hypotheses of the immaterial entity. 

Many of these men, no doubt, have indulged in h; 
theses of their own, ijuite as arbitrary as those of theology. 
It is characteristic of the positive thought of our age that: 
it stands upon a firmer basis. Though not confoondii 
the moral facts with the physical, it will never lose sighj 
of the correspondence and consensus between all sides 
human life. Led by an enormous and complete array of 
evidence, it associates every fact of thought or of emotion 
with a fact of physiology, with raoteculai- change in the 
body. "Without pretending to explain the first by the 
second, it denies that the first can be explained without, 
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the second. But with this solid basis of reality to -work 
on, it gives their place of supremacy to tiie highest aenai- 
bilities of man, thi-ough the heights and depths of the , 
spiritual life. 

Nothing is more idle than a diseiission about words^ 

■' But when some deny the use of the word " soul " to th« 
who mean by it this consensus, and not any immateri 
entity, we may remind them that our use of the i 
agrees with its etymology and its history. It is the n 
in which it is used in the Bible, the well-spring of ( 
true English speech. It may, indeed, be contended t 
there is no instance in the Bible in which soul doe 
mean an iromaterial entity, the idea not having I 
familiar to any of the writers, with the doubtful exceptioi 
of St. Paul. But without entering upon Biblical philologj 

"it may be said that for one passage in the Bible in whici 
the word " soul " can be forced to bear the meaning o 
immaterial entity, there are ten texts in which it cam 
possibly refer to anything but breath, life, moral sense, c 
spiritual emotion. When the Psalmist says, " Deliver i 
sold from death," "Heal my soul, for I have sinned," 
soul is cast down within me," " Return unto my rest, Q 
soul," he means by " soul " what we mean — the conscioii 
unity of our being culminating in its religious emotiom 
and until we find some English word that better expresses 
this idea, we shall continue to use the phraseology of 
David. 

It is not merely that we are denied the language of 
religion, but we sometimes find attempts to exclude us 
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from the thing. There ai^e somt; whu say that worsliip, 
spiritual life, and that exaltation of the sentiments which 
we call devotion, have no possible meaning unless applied 
to the special theology of the pai'ticular speaker, A little 
attention to history, a single reflection on religion as a 
whole, sufHce to show the hollowness of this assumption. 
If devotion mean the surrender of self to an adored 
Power, there has been devotion in creeds with many gods' 
with one God, with no gods ; if .spiritual life mean the cul- 
tivation of this temper toward moral purification, there 
was spiritual life long before the notion of an immaterial 
entity inside the human being was excogitated; and as 
to worship, men have worshipped, with intense and over- 
whelming passion, all kinds of objects, — organic and inor- 
ganic, material and spiritual, abstract ideas as well as 
visible forces. Is it implied that Confucins, and thev 
countless millions who have followed him, had no idea of J 
religion, as it is certain that they had none of theology ; 
that Buddha and the Buddhists were incapable of spiritual I 
emotion; that the Fire-worshippers and the Sun-wor- 1 
shippers never practised worship ; that the pantheist* I 
and the humanists, from Marcus Aurelius to Fichte, had I 
the springs of spiritual life dried up in them for want of 1 
an Old or New Testament 1 If this is intended, one can 1 
only wonder at the power of a self-complacent conformity 
to close men's eyes to the native dignity of man. Religion, 
and its elements in emotion — attachment, veneration, 
love, — are as old exactly as human nature. They moved | 
the first men and the first women ; they have found i 
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hundred ohjeets to umpire them, and have bowed to A 
great variety of powers. They were in full force long 
before theology was, and before the rise of Christi- 
anity ; and it would be straDge indeed if it ahould cease 
with the decline of eithei'. It is not the emotional ele- 
ments of religion which fail us ; for these, with the 
growing goodness of mankind, are gaining in purity and 
strength. Rather it ia the intellectiml elements of religion 
which are conspicuously at fault. Wc need to-day, not 
the faculty of worship (that is ever fresh in the heart), 
but a clearer vision of the power we should worship- 
Nay, it is not we who are borrowing the privileges of 
theology; rather it is theology which seeks to appropri- 
ate to itself the most universal privilege of man. 
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The rational view of the soul (we inBisted in a previt 
paper) would remove us as &r from cynical materii 

as from a fantastic spiritualism. It restores to their true 
supremacy in human life those religious emotions which 
materialism forgets; while it frees us from the idle 
figment which spiritualism would foist upon human nature. 
We entirely agree with the theologians that our age 
is beset with a grievous danger of materialism. There is 
a school of teachers abroad, and they have found an echo 
here, who dream that victorious vivisection will ultimately 
win them anatomical solutions of man's moral and 
spiritual mysteries. Such unholy nightmares, it is true, 
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are_not likely to liuguile many minds in a country like I 
this, where social and moral problems are still in th'eir'l 
natural ascendant. But there is a subtiler idnd of 1 
materialism, of which the dangers are reaL It does not, I 
indeed, put forth the bestial sophism that the apex of 1 
philosophy is to be won by improved microscopes and I 
new batteries. But, then, it has nothing to say about the I 
spiritual life of man ; it has no particular rehgion ; it I 
res the soul. It fills the air with pasans to science ; 1 
it a never weary of vaunting the scientific methods, the I 
scientific triumphs. But it always means physical, not J 
moral science; intellectual, not religious conijuests. It| 
shirks the question of questions — to what human end i 
this knowledge ? — how shall man thereby order his lif e t| 
as a whole ? — where is ho to find the object of his yearn- i 
ings of spirit ? Of the spiritual history of mankind it , 
knows as little, and thinks as little, as of any other sort > 
of Asiatic devil-worship. At the spiritual aspirations of ■ 
the men and women around us, ill at ease for want of J 
some answer, it stares blankly, as it does at some spirit- J 
rapping epidemic. "' What is that to us ? — see thou to I 
that "—is all that it can answer when men ask it for a I 
religion. It is of the reli^on of all sensible men, thej 
religion which all sensible men never tell. With : 
r a shrug of the shoulders it passes by into the whirringB 
rorkshops of science (that is, the physical prelude of J 
science) ; and it leaves the spiritual life of the soul to thd 
spiritualists, theological or nonsensical as the case niay« 
be, wishing them both in heaveai. This is the materialisi 
to fear. 
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The theolo^ans and the va^t iiiotter mass of HerJoua 
nien and women, who want simply to live rightly, are 
quite ri^ht when they »hun and fear a school that is 
so eager about cosmology and biology, while it leaves 
morality and reli^on to take care of tlieniselves. And 
yet they know-all the while that before the advancing 
line of positive thought they are fighting a forlorn hope ; 
and they see their own line daily more and more demor- 
alized by the eonaciousnesa that they have no rational plan 
of campaign. They know that their own account of the 
aoul, of the spiritual life, of Providence, of heaven, ia 
daily shifting — is growing more vague, more inconsistent, 
more various. They hurry wildly from one untenable 
position to another, like a routed and diworganized array. 
In a religions discussion years ago we once asked 
thii Broad Church, a disciple of one .of its ei 
founders, what he understood by the Third Person of tl 
Trinity ; and he said, doubtfully, that " he fancied tht 
v/as a sort of a something." Since those days the pro( 
of disintegi-ation and vaporization of belief has gone 
rapidly ; and now very religious minds, and men wl 
think themselves to be religious, are ready to apply 
" sort of a something" to all the verities in turn. Tl 
half hope that there is " a sort of soraetliing " fluttei 
about, or inside, their human frames, that there may ti 
out to be a " something" somewhere after death, and tl 
there must be a sort of a somebody or (as the theology 
culture will have it) a sort of a something controlling 
and comprehending human life. But the more thougl 
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ful spirits, not being professionally engaged in a doctrine, 
mostly limit thetnaelvea to a pious hope that there may I 
be something in it, and that we shall know some day I 
what it is. 

Now, theologians and rehgious people unattached must I 
know that this will never serve — that tfiia is paltering J 
with the greatest of all things. What, then, is the only I 
solution which can ultimately satisfy both the devotees of I 
science and the believers in religion ? Siirely but I 
this, to make religion scientific by placing religion under ] 
the methods of science. Let science come to see that 
religion, morality, Hfe, are within its field, or, rather, are 
the main part of its field. Let religion come to see that 
it can be nothing but a prolongation of science, a rational 
and homogeneous result of cosmology and biology, not a 
matter of fantastic guessing. Then there will be no true 
science which does not aim at, and is not guided by, sys- 
tematic religion. And there will be no religion which 
pretends to any other basis but positive knowledge and 
scientific logic. But for this science must consent to add 
spiriiual phenomena to ita curriculum, and religion must 
consent to give up its vapid figments.' 

Positivism in dealing with the soul discards thej 
exploded errors of the materialists and spiritualists alike. 
On the one hand, it not only admits into its studies the 
spiritual life of men, hut it raises this life to be the 
essential business of all human knowledge. All the 
apiiitual sentiments of man, the aspirations of the consci- ■ 
ous soul in all tboij' purity and pathos, the vast religiouft/ 
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experience and potentialities of the humnn heart seen 
the history of our spiritual life as a race — this is, we si 
the principal subject of science and of philosophy. 
philosophy, no morality, no polity, can rest on stal 
foundations if this be not its grand aim ; if it have not 
systematic crefld, a rational object of worship, and 
definite discipline of lite. But, then, we treat thi 
spiritual functions of the soul, not as mystical enigmat^ 
hut as positive phenomena, and we sati.sfy them by philo- 
sophic and historic answeraand not bynakedfigmenta. And 
we think that the teaching of history and a true Bj'ntHesis 
of science bring us far closer to the heart of this spiritual 
life than do any spiritualist guesses, and do better equip 
us to read aright the higher secrets of the soul 
always by soul the consensus of the faculties whii 
observation discovers in the human organism. 

On the other hand, without entering into an idle dis- 
pute with the spiritualist orthodoxy, we insist on regard- 
ing this organism as a perfectly homogeneous unit, to be 
studied from one end of it to the other by rational scien- 
tific methods. We pretend to give no sort of canae as 
lying behind the manifold powers of the oi^anism. We 
say the immaterial entity is something which we cannot 
grasp, which explains nothing, for which we cannot have 
a shadow of evidence. We are determined to treat man 
as a human organism, ju.st as we treat a dog as a canine 
organism ; and we know no ground for saying, and no 
good to be got by pretending, that man is a human 
organism plv,8 an indescribable entity. We say the human 
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organism is a marvellous thing, sublime it you will, of J 
subtilest faculty and sensibility ; but we, at any rate, c 
find nothing in man which is not an organic part of this 
organism ; we find the faculties of mind, feeling.and will, 
directly dependent on physical organs ; and to talk to ua 
of mind, feeling, and will, continuing their functions in ■ 
the absence of physical organs and visible organisms, is to J 
use language which, to us at least, is pure nonsense. 

And now to turn to the grand phenomenon of material 
organisms which we call Death. The human organism, 
like every other organism, ultimately loses that unstable 
equilibrium of its correlated forces which we name Life, 
and ceases to be an organism or system of oi^ans, adjust- 
ing its internal relations to its external conditions. There- 
upon the existence of the complex independent entity to 
which we attribute consciousness tmdoubtedly — i. e., for 
aught we know to the conti-aiy — comes to an end. But the 
activities of this organism do not come to an end, except 
, so far as these activities need fresh sensations and 
\ material organs. And a great part of these activities, and 
far the noblest part, only need fresh sensations and 
I material organs in other similar organisms. While there i 
I is an abundance of these in due relation, the activities go 
[ on ad mfinitum, with increasing energy. We have not ' 
I the slightest reason to suppose that the consciousness j 

of the oi;ganiam continues, for we mean by consciousness 
t the sum of sensations of a particular organism, and the 
I particular organism being dissolved, we have nothing 
I left whereto to attiibutc consciousness, and the proposal 
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strikes iib like a proposal to regard infinity as conaoioua. 
So, of course, with the sensations separately, and with 
them the power of accumulating knowledge, of feeling, 
thinking, or of modifying the existence in correspondence 
with the outward environment. Life, in the tedinical 
sense of the word, is at an end, but the activities of which. 
that life is the source were never so potent. Our ^[u ^ 
familiar enough with the truth ofthe persistence of energy^ 
and no one supposes that with the dissolution of the body 
the forces of its material elements are lost. They only 
pass into new combinations and continue to work else- 
where. Far less is the energy of the activities lost. The 
earth, and every country, every farmstead, and every city 
on it, ai'e standing witnesses that the physical activities 
are not lost. As century rolls after century, we see in 
every age more potent fruits of the labour wliich raised the 
pyramids, or won Holland from the sea, or carved the 
Theseus out of mai'ble. The bodily organisms which 
wrought them have passed into gases and earths, but the 
activity they displayed is producing the precise results 
designed on a far gi'ander scale in each generation. Much 
more do the intellectual and moral energies work 
unceasingly. Not a single manifestation of thought or 
feeling is without some result so soon as it ia eommum- 
cated to a similar organism. It passes into the sum of 
his mental and moral being. 

But there is about the perBiatence of the moral energies 
this special phenomenon. It marks the vast interval be- 
tween physical and moral science. The energies of ma- 
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terial elements, so far as we see, disperse, or for the mostl 
part disperse. The energies of an intellectual and morall 
kind are very largely continued in their organic unities. 
The conaensua of the mental, of the moral, of the emo- 
tional powers may go on, working as a whole, producing 
precisely the same results, with the same individuality, 
whether the material organism, the source and original ■ 
base of these powers, be in physical function or not. The 
mental and moral powers do not, it is true, increase and 
grow, develop or vary, within themselves. Nor do they 
in their special individuality produce visible results, for 
they are no longer in direct relations with their special 
material organisms. But the mental and moral powers 
are not dispersed like gases. Thej' retain their unity, 
they retain their organic character, and they retain the 
whole of their power of passing into and stimulating the 
brains of living men ; and in these they carry on their 
activity precisely as they did, while the bodies in which 
they were formed absorbed and exhaled material 8ub-,| 
stance. | 

Nay. more : the individuality and true activity of these>^ 
mental and moral forces is often not manifest, and some- 
times is not complete, so long as the organism continues 
its physical functions. Newton, we may suppose, has ac- 
complished his great researches. They are destined t 
transform half the philosophy of mankind. But he u 
old, and incapable of fresh achievements. We will say ' 
he is feeble, secluded, silent, and lives shut up in his 
rooms. The activity of his mighty intellectual nature is 
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being bonie over the world on the wiiiga of Thought, and 
works a revolution at every stroke. But otherwise the 
man Newton is not essentially distinguiahable from the 
neareat iniirm pauper, and has as few and as feeble rela- 
tions with mankind, j At last the man Newton dies — that 
is, the body is dispersed into gas and dust. But the 
world, which is aifeeted enormously by his intellect, is not 
in the smallest degree afiected by bis death. His activity 
continues the same ; if it were worth while to conceal the 
fact of his death, no one of the millions who are so greatly 
affected by his thoughts would perceive it or know it. If 
he had discovered somti means of prolonging a torpid ex- 
istence till this hour, he might tk hving now, and it would 
not signify to us in the slightest degree whether his body 
breathed in the waUa of his lodgings or mouldered in the 
vaults of the Abbey, 

It may be said that, if it does not signify much to us, 
it signifies a great deal to Isaac Newton. But is this 
true ? He no longer eats and sleeps, a burden to himself; 
he no longer is destroying his great name by feeble theo- 
logy or quemlous pettiness. But if the small weaknesses 
and wants of the flesh are ended for him, all that makes 
Newton (and he had always lived for his posthumous, not 
hia immediate, fame) rises into greater activity and purer . 
uses. We make no mystical or fanciful divinity of Death ; 
we do not deny its terrors or its evils. We are not res- 
ponsible for it, and should welcome any reasonable pros- 
pect of eliminating or postponing this fatality, that waits 
upon all organic Nature. But it is no answer to philoso- 
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phy or science to retort that Death is so terrible, therefore I 
man must be designed to escape it. There are savages I 
who peraiatently deny that men do die at all, either their ' 
bodies or their soula, asserting that the visible consequen- 
ces of death are either an illusion or an artfully-contrived 
piece of acting on the part of their friends, who have J 
really decamped to the happy hunting-fields. This se 
on the whole a more rational theory than that of imma- I 
terial souls flying about space, as the spontaneous fanciea 1 
of savages are sometimes more rational than the elabor- 1 
ate hypotheses of metaphysics. 

But though we do not presume to apologize for death, i 
it is easy to see that many of the greatest moral and in- 
tellectual results of life are only possible, can only begin, ' 
when the claims of the animal life are satisfied ; when the 
stormy, complex, and checkered career b over, and the 
higher tops of the intellectual or moral nature alone stand 
forth in the distance of time. What was the blind old 
harper of Scio to his contemporaries, or the quemlous 
refugee from Florence, or even the boon-companion and 
retired playwright of Stratford, or the blind and stem old 
malignant of Bunhill Field ? The true work of Socrates 
and his life only began with his resplendent death, to say 
nothing of yet greater rehgious teachers, whose names I ^ I 
refrain from citing ; and as to those whose live.s have been 
cast in conflicts — the Caesara.the AJfreds.the Hildebrands, 
the CromweUs, the Fredericks — it is only after death, 
oftenest in ages after death, that they cease to be com I 
batants, and become creatoi-s. It Ls not merely that they J 
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are only recognizLtl in afber agen ; the truth ia, that tlii 
activity only begins when the aiirging of passion and sens^' 
ends, and turmoil diea away. Great intellects and great 
characters ai-e necessarily in advance of their age ; the 
care of the father and the mother begins to tell most 
truly in the ripe manhood of their children, when the 
parents ai-e often in the grave, and not in the infancy 
which they see and are confronted with,,' The great must 
always feel with Kepler, " It is enough, aa yet, if I havB_ 
a hearer now and then in a century." John Brown's body 
lies a-mouldering in the grave, but hb soul is 
along. 

We can trace thia truth beat in the case of great mea"? 
but it is not confined to the great. Not a single act of 
thought or character ends with itself. Nay more ; not a 
single nature in its entirety but leaves it^ influence for 
good or for evil. Aa a fact the good prevail ; but all aot^ 
all continue to act indefinitely, often in ever-widening 
circles. Physieista amuse us by tracing for us the infinU 
fortunes of some wave set in motion by force, its circlf 
audits repercussions pei-petually transmitted in new com* 
plications. But the career of a single intellect and chai 
ter ia a far more real force when it meets with suitable 
intellects and characters into whose action it is incorpo- 
rated. Every life more or less forms another life, and 
lives in another life. Ci\-ilization, nation, city, imply this 
fact. There is neither mysticism noi hyperbole, but aim- 
pie observation in tte belief, that the caj'eer of every hu- 
man being in society does not end with the death of its 
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I "body, /in some sort its higher activities and potency can ] 
I only begin truly when change is no longer poaaible for it. 
The worthy gain in influence and in range-at each gene- 
ration, just as the founders of some populous race gain a I 
I greater fatherhooil at each succeeding growth of their i 
I descendants. And, in some infinitesimal degree, the I 
\ humblest life that ever turned a sod sends a wave — no, 
t more than a wave, a hfe — through the ever-growing har- . 
I inony of human society. Not a soldier died at Marathon 
[ or Salamis, but did a stroke by which oui- thought is en- 
[ larged and our standard of duty formed to this day. i 

I Be it remembered that thia is not hypothesis, but somc- 
, thing perfectly real— we may fairly say undeniable. We 
are not inventing an imaginary world, and saying it must 
be real because it is so pleasant to think of ; we ai'e only 
repeating truths on which our notion of history and ao- J 
I ciety ia based. The idea, no doubt, is usually limited to I 
I the famous, and to the great revolutions in civilization. 1 
I But no one who thinks it out carefully can deny that it 
I is true of every human being in society in some lesser 1 
I degree. The idea has not been, or is no longer, systema- 
I tically enforced, invested with poetry and dignity, and ] 
I deepened by the solemnity of religion. But why ia that? j 
I Because theological hypotheses of a new and hetcrogene- 
I ^8 existence have deadened our interest in the realitiesi 
I the grandeur, and the perpetuity of our earthly life. In I 
I the best days of Rome, even without a theory of history i 
I or a science of society, it wa.s a living faith, the true re- 
1] ligioB of that majestic race. It is the real sentiment of J 
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all soetetieB where the theological hypothesis has disA,) 
peared, It ia no doubt now in England the great moti' 
of virtue and* energy. There have been few seasons in 
the world's history when the sense of moiul responsibility 
and moral sui^vat after death was more exalted and 
more vigorous than with the companions of Vergniaud 
and Danton, to whom the dreams of theology were hardly 
intelli^ble. As we read the calm and humane words of 
Conclorcet on the very edge of his yawning grave, we 
learn how the conviction of posthumous activity (not of 
posthumous fame), how the consciousneas of a coming 
corporation with the glorious future of his race, can givei 
a patience and a happiness equal to that of any martyr 
of theology. 

It would be an endless inquiry to trace the means 
whereby this sense of posthumous participation in the life 
of our fellows can be extended to the mass, as it certainly 
affects already the thoughtful and the refined. Withou* 
an education, a new social opinion, witliout a religion— I 
mean an organized religion, not a vague metaphysic — it is 
doubtless impossible that it should become universal and 
capable of overcoming selfishness. But make it at once 
the basis of philosophy, the standard of right and wrong, 
and the centre of a religion, and this will prove, perhaps, 
an easier task than that of teaching Greeks and Romans, 
Syrians and Moore, to look forward to a future life of 
ceasSiess psalmody in an immaterial heaven. The aeton- 
ishing feat was performed ; and, perhaps, it may be easier 
to fashion a new public opinion, requiring merely that an 
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accepted truth of philosophy should be popularized, which 
is ab'eady the deepest hope of some thoughtful spiiita 
and which does not take the auieidal course of trying to 
cast out the devil of selfishness by a direct appeal to the 
personal self. 

It is here that the strength of the human future over 
the celestial future is so clearly pre-eminent. Make the 
future hope a social activity, and we give to the present 
life a social ideal. Make the future hope personal beati- 
tude, and personality is stamped deeper on every act of 
of our daily life. Now we make the future hope, in the 
truest sense, social, inasmuch as our future is simply an 
active existence prolonged by society. And our future 
hope rests not in any vague yearning, of which we have 
as little evidence as we have definite conception : it rests 
on a perfectly certain truth, accepted by all thoughtful 
minds, the truth that the actions, feelings, thoughts, of 
every one of us — our minds, our characters, our sovla, as 
organic wholes — do marvellously influence and mouldeach 
other ; that the highest part of ourselves, the abiding part 
of us, Msses into other lives and continues to live in other 
lives. . Can we conceive a more potent stimulus to recti- 
tude, to daily and hourly striving after true life, than 
this ever-present sense that we are indeed immortal ; not 
that we have an immortal something within us, but that 
in very truth we ourselves, our thinking, feeling, acting 
personalities, are immortal; nay, cannot die, but must 
ever continue what we make them, working and doing, if 
no longer receiving and enjoying ? And not merely we 
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ourselves, in our personal identity, are immortal, but e 
act, thought, and feeling, is immortal ; and this immortal- 
ity is not some ecstatic and indescribable condition i 
space, but activity on earth in the real and known work ' 
of life, in the welfare of those whom we have loved, and 1 
in the happiness of those who come after ua. 

And can it be difficult to idealize and give currency to 
a faith which is a certain and undisputed fact of common 
sense as well as of philosophy ? As we live foi- others in . 
life^ 80 we live in otiiers after death, as others have lived I 
in us, and all for the common race. How deeply doea a 
such a belief as this bring home to each moment of life ■ J 
the mysterious perpetuity of ourselves! For good, for evil, j 
we cannot die ; we cannot shake ourselves free from this ' ] 
eternity of our faculties. There is here no promise, it is -j 
true, of eternal sensations, enjoyments, meditations. There J 
is no promise, ho it plainly said, of anything but an im- 
mortality of influence, of spiiitual woik, of glorified activ- I 
ity. We cannot even say that we shall continue to love; i 
but we know that we shall be loved. It may well 1 
that we shall consciously know no hope ourselves ; but we il 
shall inspire hopes. It may he that we shall not think j 
but others will think our thoughts, and enshrine our mindf 
If no sympathies shall thrill along our nerves, we shall be 
the spring of sympathy in distant generations ; and that, 
though we be the humblest and the least of all the soldiers I 
in the human host, the least celebrated and the worat re- 
membered. For our lives live when we are most forgot- J 
ten ; and not a cup of water that we may have given to J 
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an miknowii sufferer, or a wise word spoken in season to 
a child, but has added (whether we remember it, whether' 
others remember it or not) a streak of happiness and 
strength to the world. Our earthly frames, hke the grain 
of wheat, may be laid in the earth — and this ima^e of our 
great spiritual Master is more fit for the social than for the 
celestial future — -hut the grain shall bear spiritual fruit, 
and multiply in kindred natures and in other selves. 

It is a merely verbal question if this be the life of tha. 
Soul when the Soul means the sum of the activities, or 
there he any immortality where there is no consciousness. 
It is enough for us that we can trust to a real prolongation 
of our highest activity in the sensible lives of others, even 
though our own forces can gain nothing new, and are not 
reflected in a sensitive body. We do not get rid of Death, 
but we transfigure Death. Does any rehgion profess to 
do more ? It is enough for any creed that it can teach 
'/urn OTmtia moriar ; it would be gross extravagance to say 
omnis non moria/r, no part of me shall die. Death is the 
one inevitable law of Life. The business of religion is to' 
show us what are its compensations. The spiritualist or- 
thodoxy, like every other creed, is willing to allow that 
Death robs us of a great deal, that very much of ua does 
die ; nay, it teaches that this dies utterly, forever, leaving 
no trace but dust. And thus the spiritualist orthodoxy 
exaggerates death, and adds a fresh terror to its power. 
We, on the contrary, would seek to show that much of us, 
and that the best of us, does not die, or at least does not 
end. And the diflerence between our faith and that of 
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the orthodox is this : we look to the permanent of i 
activities which give others happiness ; they look to t 
permanence of the consciouaneae which can enjoy hap|H 
neas. Which is the nobler ? 

W}»at need we then to promise or to hope more than K 
eternity of spiritual influence ? Yet, after all, 'tis i 
question as to what kind of eternity man would prefer 
select. We have no evidence that he has any choice b&- I 
fore him. If we are creating a univerae of our own and -J 
a human rckce on an ideal mould, it might be rational t6'l 
discuss what kind of eternity was the most desirable, and | 
it might then become a question if we should not be^n by J 
eliminating death. But as we are, with death in the worU, 
and man as we know him submitting to the fatality of hia J 
nature, the rational inquiry is this — how best to order hia I 
life, and to use the eternity that he has. And an immor- . 
tality of prolonged activity on earth he has as certainly 4 
as he has civHizatJon^ or progress, or society. And the wise i 
man in the evening of life may be well content to sayij 
" I have worked and thought, and have been conacious h 
the flesh ; I have done with the flesh, and therewith witil 
the toil of thought and the troubles of sensation ; I i 
ready to pass into the spiritual community of hxa 
souls, and when this man's flesh wastes away from me-M 
may I be found worthy to become part of the iniluenee of j 
humanity itself, and so 

' . . . , join the clioir inviBtlile 
Whose masic U the glodnesa of the woFld.' " 

That the doctrine of the celestial future appeals to the. j 
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essence if self appears very strongly in its special rebuke 
to the doctrine of the social future. It 
agree with all you say about the prolonged activity of 
man after death, we see of course that the solid achieve- 
ments of life are carried on, and we grant you that it sig- 
nitiea nothing to those who pi-otit by his work that the 
man no longer breathes in the flesh ; but what is all that 
to the ma7i, to you, and to me ? We shall not feel our 
work ; we shall not have the indescribable satisfaction 
which our souls now have in living, in eifecting our work, 
and profiting by others. What is the good of mankind 
to me, when I am mouldering unconscious V This is the 
true materialism ; here is the physical theory of another 
life; this ia the unspiritual denial of the soul, the binding 
it down to the clay of the body. We say, " All that ia 
great in you shall not end, hut carry on its activity per- 
petually and in a purer way ; " and you reply : " What 
care I for what is great in me, and its possible work in this 
vale of tears ? I want to feel life, I want to enjoy, I want 
ray personality" — in other words, " I want my senses, I 
want my ixidy." Keep your body and keep your senses, 
in any way that you knout We can only wonder' 
and say, with Frederick to bia runaway soldiers, " WolH 
ihi' immer leben ? " But we, who know that a higher 
form of activity is only to he reached by a subjective life 
in society, wUl continue to regard a perpetuity of sensation 
as the true hell, for we feel that the perpetual 
lives is the one thing precious to care for, an( 
0U8 eternity of conaciouanees. 
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It is not merely that this eternity of the tabor is a 
f,Toss, SO sensual, so indolent, so selfish a creed ; but i 
worst evil is that it paralyzes practical life, and throws it 
into discord. A life of vanity in a vale of tears to be fol- j 
lowed by ao infinity of celestial rapture, is necessarily »■ 
life which is of infinitesimal importance. The incongruity 
of the attempts to connect the two, and to make the vale 
of tears the antechamber of the judgment-dock of heaven, 
grows greater and not less as ages roll on. The more we — 
think and leaiii, and the higher rises our social philosophy 1 
and our insight into human destiny, the more the reality 1 
and impoi-tauce of the social future impresses us, while the'l 
fancy of the celestial future grows unreal and incongrtt^-1 
ous. As we get to know what thinking means.-and feel-^s 
ing means, and the more truly we understand what 1 
means, the more completely do the promises of the ( 
tial transcendentalism fail to interest us. We have come to 
see that to continue to live is to carry on a series of corre- 
lated sensations, and to set in motion a series of c 
ponding forces ; to think is to marshal a set of observeiiB 
perceptions with a view to certain observed phenomena £ 
to feel implies something qf which we have a real assui 
ance affecting our own consensus within. The whol 
set of positive thoughts compels us to beUeve that it ie 
infinite apathy to which your heaven would consign i 
without objects, without relations, without change, wit! 
out growth, without action, an absolute nothingness, 
■ TiArvdna of impotence — this is not life; it is not conscious 
ness ; it is not happiness. So far ae we (jan grasp the hy* 
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pothesie, it soeras etiiially ludicrous and repulsive. You 
may call it paradise ; but we call it conscious annihilatioii. 
You may long for it, if you have been so taught ; just as 
if you had beentaught to cherish such hopes, you might 
be now yearning for the moment when you might become 
the immaterial principle of a comet, or as you might tell 
me that you really were the ether, and wei-e about to take 
your place in space. This is how these Bublimitiea affect 
U8. But we know that to many this future ia one of 
spiritual development, a life of growth and continual up- 
soaring of still higher affection. It may be so ; hut to our 
mind these are contradictions in terms. We cannot un- 
derstand what life and affection can mean, where you pos- 
tulate the absence of every condition by which life and 
affection are possible. Can there be development where 
there is no law, thought or affection where object and 
subject are confused into one essence ? How can that _ 
be existence, where eveiything of which we have experi- 1 
ence, and everything which we can define, is presumed to ' 
be unable to enter ? To us these things are all incoher- 
ences ; and in the midst of practical realities and the solid 
duties of life, sheer impertinences. The field ia full : 
human life baa a perfectly real and a vast future to look I 
lorward to; these hyperbolic enigmas disturb our gravel 
duties and our solid hopes. No wonder, then, while they J 
are still so rife, that men are dull to the moral responai- I 
bility which, in its awf ulness, begins only at the grave jB 
that they are so little influenced by the futurity whichfl 
will judge them, : that they are blind to the dignity ah*^ 
beauty of death, and shuflie ofi' the dead life and. bh^dox 
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body with such cruel diarespeet. The fumes of the celel 
tial immortality still confuse them. It is only when i 
earthly future is the fulfilment of a worthy, earthly lifaj 
that we can see fill the majesty as well as tHe glory of th» 1 
world beyond the gi-ave ; and then only will it fulfil itS'-l 
moral and religious purpose as the great guide of human' 1 
conduct. 



R. H. HUTTON. 

THE imaginative glow and rhetorical vivacity which 
are visible throughout Mr.Harrison's easays on"The 
Sou] and Future Life" are very remarkable, and should guard- 
tiiose of us who recoil in amazement from its creed or no- 
creed from falling into the very common mistake of as- 
suming that the effect which such ideas as these produce 
on ourselves is the effect, which, apart fi-om aU questions of 
the other mental conditions surroundkig the natures into 
which they are received, they naturally produce. It ia 
clear, at least, that if they ever tended to produce on the 
author of these papers the same effect which they not only 
tend to produce, but do produce on myself, that tendency 
must have been so completely neutralized by the redun- 
dant moral energy inherent in his nature, that the char- 
acteristic effect which I should have ascribed to them is 
absolutely imverifiable, and, for anything we have the 
right to ELSsert, non-existent. There is at least but one 
instance in which I should have traced any shade of what 
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I may call the natural view of death as presented In the J 
light of this creed, and that is the sentence in which Mr. I 
Harrisoii somewhat superfluously disclaims — and, mi 
over, with an accent of Aaiiteur, as though he resented 
the necessity of admitting that death is a disagreeable 
certainty — his own or his creed's responsibility for the I 
fact of death. "We makenomysticalorfanciful divinity 
of death," he says i " we do not deny its terrora or ita ! 
evils. We are not responsible for it, and should welcome ' 
any reasonable prospect of eliminating or postponing this 
fatality that waits upon all organic nature." After read- - 
ing that admission, I was puzzled when I came to tha j 
assertion that "we who know that a higher form of J 
activity is only to be reached hy a subjective life in 
society, will contiuue to regard a peipetuity of sensation 
as the true hell," a sentence in which Mr. Harrison would 
commonly be undei-stood to luean that he and all his , 
friends, if they had a vote in the matter, would give a 
unanimous suflrage against this "perpetuity of sensation," 
and, so far from trying to eliminate and postpone death, i 
would be inclined to cling to and even hasten it. For, i 
this place at least, it is not the peipetuation of deteriora- 
ted energies of which Mr. Harrison speaks, but the I 
perpetuation of life pure and simple. Indeed, nothing 
puzzles me more in this paper than the diametrical con- 
tradictions, both of feeling and thought, which appear to I 
me to be embodied in it. Its main criticism on the com- 
mon view of immortality seems to be that the desire for it | 
is a grossly selfish desiie, Nay, nicknaming the conception ] 
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of a ftiturt! of ettmaJ praise, " the eternity of tho tabor," 
he calls it a conception " so gross, so sensual, so indolent, 
so selfish," as to lie worthy of nothing but scorn, I think 
he can never have taken the trouble to realize with any 
care what he is talking of, Whatever the conception 
embodied in what Mi'. Harrison calls "ceaseless psalmody," 
may be — -and certainly it is not my idea of immortal life 
— it is the very opposite of selAsh. No conception of life 
can be selfish of which the very essence is adoration, that 
is, wonder, veneration, gratitude to another. And gross 
as the conception necessarily suggested bypaalm-singing is 
to those who interpret it, as we generally do, by the sten- 
torian shoutings of congregations who are often thinking 
a great deal more of their own performances than of the 
object of their praise, it is the commonest candour to 
admit that this conception of immortality owes its origin 
entirely to men who were thinking of a life absorbed in 
the interior contemplation of a God full of all perfections 
—a contemplation breaking out into thanksgiving only 
in the intensity of their love and adoration. Whatever 
else this conception of immortality may be, the very last 
phrase which can be justly applied to it is " gross " or 
"selfish." I fear that the positivists have left the 
Christian objects of their criticism so far behind that they 
have ceased not merely to realize what Christians mean, 
but have sincerely and completely forgotten that Chris- 
tians ever had a meaning at all. That positivists should 
regard any belief in the " beatific vision " as a wild piece of 
fanaticism, I can understand, but that, entering into the 
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meaning of that fanaticism, they should describe the 
desire for it as a groas piece of selfishness, I cannot under- 
stand ; and I think it more reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that they have simply lost the key to the language of 
adoration. Moreover, when I come to note Mr. Harrison's 
own conception of the future life, it appears to m6 that it 
differs only from the Christian's conception by its infinite 
deficiencies, and in no respect by superior moral qualities 
of any kind. That conception, is in a word, posthumous 
energy. He holds that if we could get rid of the vulgai 
notion of a survival of pei-sonal sensations and of growing 
mental and moral faculties after death, we should conse- 
crate the notion of posthumous activity, and anticipate 
with delight our " coming incorporation with the glorious 
future of our race," as we cannot possibly consecrate 
those great hopes now. 

But, in the first place, what is this " glorious future of 
our race " which I am invited to contemplate ? It is the 
life in a better organized society of a vast number of thi 
merely temporary creatures whose personal sensations, it 
they ever could be " pei-petuated," Mr, Harrison regards 
as giving us the best conception of a " true hell." Now 
if an improved and better organized future of ephemerab 
be so glorious to anticipate, what elements of glory, are 
there in it which would not belong to the immoi-taJity 
looked forward to by the Christian — a far more improved 
future of endlessly growing natures ? Is it the mere fact 
that I shall myself belong to the one future which renders 
it unworthy, while the absence of any " perpetuity" of my 
6 
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ourselves, in our personal identity, are immortal, but each 
act, thought, and feeling, ia immortal ; and this immortal- 
ity is not some ecstatic and indescribable condition in 
space, but activity on earth in the real and known work 
of life, in the welfare of those whom we have loved, and 
in the happiness of those who come after us. 

And can it be difficult to idealize and give currency to 
a faith which is a certain and undisputed fact of common 
aense as well as of philosophy ? Aa we live for otliers in 
life, so we live m others after death, as others have lived 
in UH, and all for the common race. How deeply does 
such a belief as this bring home to each moment of life 
the mysterious perpetuity of ourselves! For good, for evil, 
we cannot die ; we cannot shake ourselves free from this 
eteinity of our faculties. There is here no promise, it is 
true, of eternal sensations, enjoyments, meditations. There 
is no promise, he it plainly said, of anything but an im- 
mortality of influence, of spiritual work, of glorified activ- 
ity. We caimot even say that we shall continue to love ; 
but we know that we shall be loved. It may well be 
that we shall consciously know no hope ourselves ; but we 
shall inspire hopes. It may he that we shall not think ; 
but others will think our though te, and enshrine our minds. 
If no sympathies shall thrill along our nerves, we shall be 
the spring of sympathy in distant generations ; and that, 
though we be the humblest and the least of all the soldiers 
in the human host, the least celebrated and the worst re- 
membered. For our lives live when we are most forgot^ 
ten ; and not a cup of water that we may have given to 
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an unknown sufferer, or a, wise word spoken in season to | 
a child, but has added (whether we remember it. whether 1 
others remember it or not) a streak of happinosa and ( 
strength to the world. Our earthly frames, like the grain 
of wheat, may be laid in the earth — and this image of our J 
great spiritual Master is more fit for the social than for the J 
celestial future — but the grain shall bear spiritual fruit, J 
and multiply in kindred natures and in other selves. 

It is a merely verbal question if this be the life of thai 
Soul when the Soul meaus the sum of the activities, or h 
there be any immortality where there is no consciousnesa 
It is enough for us that we can trust to a real prolongation? 
of our highest activity in the sensible lives of others, evei 
though our own forces can gain nothing new, and are noV 
reflected in a sensitive body. Wo do not get rid of Death, 1 
but we transligure Death. Does ajiy religion profess to ' 
do more ? It is enough for any creed that it can teach 
mm ownie moriar ; it would be gi-osa extravagance to say 
omnie ntm moriar, no part of me sliall die. Death is the 
one inevitable law of Life. The busincHS of religion ii 
show US what are its compensations. The spiritualist or-fl 
thodoxy, like every other creed, is willing to allow thati 
Death robs us of a gieat deal, that very much of us does J 
die ; nay, it teaches that this dies utterly, forever, leaving. J 
no trace but dust. And thus the spiritualist orthodoxjrJ 
exaggerates death, and adds a fresh terror to \Xa powm 
We, on the contrary, would seek to show that much of ub,V 
and that the bettt of oh, does not die, or at least dutw not 1 
end. And the diherence between our faith and that of I 
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the orthodox is this : we look to the permanent of the 
activities which give others happiness ; they look to the 
permanence of the consciouflQese which can enjoy happi- 
nesa. Which is the nobler ? 

What need we then to promise or to hope more than an 
eternity of spiritual influence ? Yet, after all, 'tis no 
question as to what kind of eternity man would prefer to 
select. We have no evidence that he has any choice be- 
fore him , If we are creating a universe of our own and 
a human race on an ideal mould, it might be rational to 
discuss what kind of eternity was the most desirable, and 
it might then become a question if we should not beffin by 
eliminating death. But as we are, with death in the world, 
and man as we know him submitting to the fatality of his 
nature, the mtional \nquiry is this — how best to order his 
life, and to use the eternity that be has. And an immor- 
tality of prolonged activity on earth he has as certainly 
as he has civilization, or progress, or society. And the wise 
man in the evening of life may be well content to say : 
" I have worked and thought, and have been conscious in 
the flesh ; I have done with the ilesh, and therewith with 
the toil of thought and the troubles of sensation ; I am 
ready to pass into the spiritual community of human 
souls, and when this man's fleeh wastes away from me, 
may I be found worthy to become part of the iflfluence of 
humanity itself, and so 

'. . . . join the clitJr invisible 
Whose muiie is the gladnesH nf tbo world.' " 

That the doctrine of the celestial future appeals to the 
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«Baac5e self jqppeors v«y sfcwwigly m its «fipe<»l w4«ib^ 
to tbe doebraoe <rf tbe socmJ featawi. It i^qpettts: ^W^ 
agree witli jJl yott si,y wh&ot tbe jfiroJai^^ activity at 
man after death, we see of ooiarae that/ ti>e soRd aidhiex'^ 
ittents <tf life are <mmdd on, and we grant yo«» thiit it ^^ 
nifies iiotliing to those who pr<rft by his woark ih«t tl^ 
man no longer breathes in the £esh ; bat what is all t>hat 
to the mam^ to yoa, and to me t We shall not 7%rf o^ff 
w<Hk ; we shall not have the indesmbabk sfttis£M!tioii 
which our souls now have in living, in ^flfejcdngour worf^ 
and jHx^ting by others. What is the good of mankind 
to me, wi^ I am mould^iug unocffisciotts f '' This fe the 
true matmalism ; here is the physical the»ory <rf anotli^r 
life ; this is the unspiiitual denial of the soul, the l:unding 
it down to the day of the body. We say, * All that is 
great in you shall not end, but cany on its activity |>eir- 
petuaUy and in a purer way ; " and you reply : ^ What 
care I for what is great in me, and its possible work in tliis 
vale of tears ? I want to feel life, I want to enjoy, I want 
my personality" — in other words, ** I want my senses^ I 
want my body " Keep your body and keep your senses 
in any way that you knoi^ We can only wonder 
and say, with Frederick to his runaway soldiers, ** WoUt 
ihr inmier leben ? " But we, who know that a higher 
form of activity is only to be reached by a subjective life 
in society, will continue to regard a perpetuity of sensation 
as the true hell, for we feel that the perpetual worth of our 
lives is the one thing precious to care for, and not a vacu- 
ous eternity of consciousness. 
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It is not merely that this eternity of the tabor is so 
gross, so sensual, so indolent, so selfish a creed ; but its 
worst evil is that it paralyzes practical life, and throws it 
into discord. A life of vanity in a vale of tears to be fol- 
lowed by an infinity of celestial rapture, is necessarily a 
life which is of infinitesimal importance. The incongruity 
of the attempts to connect the two, and to make the vale 
of tears the antechamber of the judgment-dock of heaven, 
grows greater and not less as ages roll on. The more we 
think and learn, and the higher rises our social philosophy 
and our insight into human destiny, the more the reality 
and importance of the social future impresses us, while the 
fancy of the celestial future grows unreal and incongru- 
ous. As we get to know what thinking means,.and feel- 
ing means, and the more truly we understand what life 
means, the more completely do the promises of the celes- 
tial transcendentalism fail to interest us. We have come to 
see that to continue to live is to carry on a series of corre- 
lated sensations, and to set in motion a series of corres- 
ponding forces ; to think is to marshal a set of observed 
perceptions with a view to certain observed phenomena 
to feel implies something of which we have a real assur- 
ance aflfecting our own consensus within. The whole 
set of positive thoughts compels us to believe that it is an 
infinite apathy to which your heaven would consign us, 
without objects, without relations, without change, with- 

n 

out growth, without action, an absolute nothingness, a 
; nirvdna of impotence — this is not life; it is not conscious- 

y ness ; it is not happiness. So far as we can grasp the hy- 
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TXiiD j^biGt h: ^met. This i> iio^ thftfa ^1hhmihf»^ «Ute« 
HE -ihn ^irt kiiov tiutt u Biaii\ t.ht> tutam i> mi* of 

«flBTTT^ off fail iii<rike: flJtt*£Xioi. Ifi uw,} h» >u iuit t^MMr. 
mbid "iiiefit art contiudictions ii- tA>Tm> V* wumrvt un 
deisttaLc ^rbat iitt aiu- aitt»t'tior wu. m^M* whim v/m; pnt* 
Tniitttf ibt abrseuct en ovfir\ riiiiditior M winrh Jih »iid 
Hfftffltior art poflsibit.. Oar tiiert 1^ aovoiopmr^nt whorr 
•flfflre if iu» lav tkoiurlii o: afferxinr. whori o)|i<vM anil 
fni][F|fsct art- eonfusec int4 out t?asniiw ' "Hov ww; t.)wm 
Tdhp exiateiict;. wiiert twtiTythiiu: of vhic). vr )wvi ovqwvT 
enjee. aad everrtiiinr viiici. wf car. (iofiiif. i^ pTi*snnii*d t-o 
lie imabk' tv eniei V Ti ii> tiit»»( uhiiurs art ul. mp/ilioT^- 
€XLceE« : and in tht niidsi oi' practical nu^lit^ic^ aTif^ t.)ir H/))id 
duties of lift. sli«ei' iin}>ertiintmces. The fiold is full oanh 
Innnon life lias a jwrfectlT rtjal and a '^^am fijt.urr t.o ]ook 
lorwarci to : thost- hrj>erl>olic eni^rnias disr.urb our i^Tfi^^r 
diztiies and our solid bojies. ?so wondor. thrnn. ^'Kuv tibt^x 
are still bo rilti, that nitin are dull to the moral Twrponfii 
bOit^ viiidi: in its avfulness, begins odIt ai thr ^xt : 
iibttt tiieT are so little iufinenoed br the fuT»uriiT •which 
will judge tbem, ; that they are blind to the dignin and 
banij ttf xiea^^ «m1 fidiufk off the <^^ 
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body with such cruel disrespect. The fumes of the celes- 
tial immortality atill confuse them. It is only when an 
earthly future is the Fulfilment of a worthy, earthly life, 
that we can see all the majesty as well as the glory of the 
world beyond the gi-ave ; and then only wiU it fulfil its 
moral and religious purpose as the great guide of human 
conduct. 



R. H. HUTTON. 

T KTi! imaginative glow and I'hetorical vivacity which 
are visible throughout Mr.Harrison's essays on"The 
Soul andFutiu'e Life"are very remark;able,and should guard 
those of us who recoil in amazement from its creed or no- 
creed from failing into the veiy common mistake of as- 
suming that the effect which such ideas as these produce 
on ourselves is the efiect, which, apart from all questions of 
the other mental conditions surrounding the natures into 
which they are received, they naturally produce. It is 
clear, at lea-^t, that if they ever tended to produce on the 
author of these papers the same effect which they not only 
tend to produce, hut do produce on myself, that tendency 
must have been so completely neutralized by the redun- 
dant moral energy inherent in his nature, that the char- 
acteristic effect which I should have ascilbed to them is 
absolutely imverifiable, and, for anything we have the 
right to assert, non-existant. There is at least but one 
inatance in which I should have traced any ahadc of what 
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all societies where the theological hypothesis has disap- 
peared. It is no doubt now in England the gi-eat motive 
of virtue and* energy. There have been few seasons in 
the world's history when the sense of moral responsibility 
and moral survival after death was more exalted and 
more vigorous than with the companions of Vergniaud 
and Danton, to whom the dreams of theology were hardly 
intelligible. As we read the calm and humane words of 
Condoreet on the very edge of his yawning grave, we 
leam how the conviction of posthumous activity (not of 
posthumous fame), how the consciousness of a coming in- 
corporation with the glorious future of hia race, can give 
a patience and a happiness equal to that of any martyr 
of theology. 

It would be an endless inquiry to trace the means 
whereby this sense of posthumous participation in the life 
of our fellows can be extended to the mass, as it certainly 
affects already the thoughtful and the refined. Withou* 
an education, a new social opinion, without a religion — I 
mean an organized i-eligion, not a vague metaphysic — it ia 
doubtless impossible that it should become universal and 
capable of overcoming selfishness. But make it at once 
the basis of pliilosophy, the standai'd of right and wrong, 
and the centre of a religion, and tliis will prove, perhaps, 
an easier task than that of teaching Greeks and Romans, 
Syrians and Moors, to look forward to a future life of 
ceaseless psalmody in an immaterial heaven. The aston- 
ishing feat was performed ; and, perhaps, it may be easier 
to fashion a new public opinion, requiring merely that an 
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Mcepted tnith of philosophy should be popularized, which 
in alro&ily the deepest hope of some thoughtful spirit* 
mid whict doe.s Dot take the suiddal course of trying to 
cast out the devil of sfltishness l^ a direct, appeal to the 
penonal self. 

It is here that the strength of the hninan future over 
the celc^itial futurp is so clearly pre-eminent. Make the 
future hope a social activity, and wf give to the pTi?«eiit 
life a social ideal. Make the future hope personal he«ti- 
tade, and personality' is stamped deeper on every twt of 
of our daily life. Now we make the futni* hope, in the 
trnest sense, social, inasmuch as our future is ramply an 
active existence prolonged by society. And our future 
hope resta not in any vi^jue yearning, of which we have 
as little eviiiene* a^ we have definite conception : it rests 
on a perfectly certain tnith, accepted by all thoughtful 
minds, the truth that the actions, feelings, thoughts, of 
every one of us — our minds, our cb».vacters, onr aoit^.8, as 
organic whole,s--do marTOllously influence and niouldea<ii 
other ; that the highest part of ourpelvos, the abiding part J 
of us, passes into other lives and eontinues to live in oth«r I 
lives. Caa we conceive a more potent stimulus to recti'- 1 
tude, to daily and hourly striving after true life, tliaA.] 
this ever-preaent sense that we tuv indeed inimoi-tal ; noi 
that we ha\-e an immoi-tal something within u«, hut tba&l 
in very truth we ourselves, our thinking, feeling, ftctinj^l 
personalities, are immortal ; nay, cannot iJie, but mnsil 
ever continue what we make them, working anH doing, ill 
no longer receiving and enjoying? Ami not merely ' 
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peraonal " sensationH " f com the other renders it unselfisk ? 
I always supposed selfishneBa to consist, not in the desire 
for any noble kind of life in which I might share, but in 
the preference for my own happiness at the expense of 
MOme wne else's. If it is selfish to desire the perpetuation 
ofagrowing life, which not only does not, aa far as I know, 
interfere with the volume of moral growth in otliers, but 
certainly contributes to it, then it must be the true un- 
selfishness to commit suicide at once, supposing suicide to 
be the _^i5 to personal "sensation." But then universal 
suicide would be inconsistent with the glorious future of 
our race, so I suppose it must at least be postponed till our 
own sensations have been so far " perpetuated " as to leave 
heirs behind them. If Condorcet is to be held up to our 
afimiration for anticipating on the edge of the grave his 
" coming incorjjo ration with the glorious future of his 
race," i. e., with ourselves and our posterity, may we not 
infer that there is something in ourselves, i. <>.., in human 
society aa it now exists, which is worthy of his vision — 
something in which we need not think it " selBsh " to 
participate, even though our personal "sensations" do 
form a part of it \ Where, then, does the selfishness of 
desiring to share in a glorious future even through per- 
sonal " sensations " begin ? The only reasonable or 
even intelligible answer, a.s far as I can see, is this : as 
anon aa that personal " sensation " for ourselves excludes a 
larger and widei- growth for others, but no sooner. But 
then no Christian ever supposed for a moment that his 
persona! immortality could or would iutCTferc with any 
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other being's growth. And, if so, where ia the selfishnesa ^ , 
What a Christian desires is a higher, truer, deeper union ] 
with God for all, himself included. If hig own life drop ] 
out of that future, he supposes that there will he ao much 

sthat really does glorify the true righteousness, and no 
compenaating equivalent. If it he Mr. Harrison's miss 
to diacloai! to us that any perpetuity of sensation on OUT own 
parts will positively exclude soujethiEig much higher 
which would exist if we consented to disappear, he may, j 
I think, prove hia caae. But in the absence of any I 
attempt 'to ilo so, hie conception that it is noble and 
unselfish to be more than content — grateful — for ceasing 
to live any but a posthumous life seems to me simply 
irrational. 

But, further, the equivalent which Mr. Harrison offers J 
me for becoming, as I had hoped to become in another 1 
world, an altogether hett«r member of a better society, [ 
does not seem to me more than a very doubtful good. | 
My posthumous activity wiU be of all kinds, some of 1 
which I am glad to anticipate, most of which I am very F 
sorry to anticipate, and much of which I anticipate with j 
absolute indilierence. Even our best actions have bad I 
eflects, a.-i welt'as good. Macaulay and moat other historians I 
held that the Puritan earnestness expended a good deal I 
of posthumous activity in producing the license of tha J 
world of the Restoi-ation. Our activity, indeed, is strictly I 
posthumous in kind, even before our death from the very f 
moment in which it leaves our living mind and has begun.J 
to work beyond ourselves. What I did aa a child ia, in J 
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this Benae, as much producing posthumous effects, i. 
effects over which I can no longer exert any control, now^ 
as what I do before death will be producing poathumoi 
effects after my death. Now, a considerable proportioB". 
of these posthumous activities of ours, even when 
justify the original activity ea all that it ought to hai 
been, are unfortunate, Mr. Harrison's papers, for instant 
have already exerted a very vivid and very repulsi^ 

ect on my mind — an activity which I am sure he 
not look upon with gratification, and I do not doubt 
what T am now writing will produce, the same effect 
liim, and in that effect I shall take no delight at all. 
certain proportion, therefore, of my posthumous activity 
activity for evil, even when the activity itself is on tl 
whole good. But when we come to throw in the posthl 
mous activity for evil exerted by our evil actions and 
occasional posthumous activity for good which evil 
fortunately exerts, but for the good results of which 
can take no credit to oui'selves, the whole constitutes 
melange to which, as far as I am concerned, I look wil 
exceedingly mixed feelings, the chief element being hi 
liation, though there are faint lights mingled with it here 
and there. But as for any rapture of satisfaction in 
contemplating my "coming incorporation with the glorious 
future of our race," I must wholly and cntii'ely disclaim 
it. What I see in that incorporation of mine with the 
future of our race — glorious or the reverse, and I do not 
quite see why the positivist thinks it so glorious, since 
be probably holds that an absolute term must be put to 
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it, if by no other cause, by the gradual cooling of the sun 
a very patchwork sort of affair indeed, a mere 
miBceilany of bad, good, and indifterenb, without organiza- 
tion and without unity. What I shall be, for instance,, 
when incorporated, in Mr. Han'ison'a phi-ase, with the' 
future of our race, I have very little satisfaction in con- 
templating except so far, perhaps, as ray " posthumous, 
activity " may retard the acceptance of Mr. Harrison's 
glorious anticipations for the human race. One greafcl 
a for my persona! wish for a perpetuity of vohtioa 
and personal energy is, that I may have a better oppor- 
tunity, as far as may lie in me, to undo the mischief I shall 
have done before death comes to my aid. The vision of 
" posthumous activity " ought indeed, I fancy, to give even 
the best of us very little satisfaction. It may not be, and 
perhaps is not, so mischievous as the vision of " posth 
mous fame," but yet it is not the kind of vision which, 
my mind, can propei'iy occupy very much of our attention 
in this life. Surely, the light thing for us to do is to con- 
centrate attention on the life of the living moment — to 
make that the best we can — and then to leave its posthu- 
mous effects, after the life of the present has gone out 
it, to that power which, far more than anything in it, t] 
mutes at times even our evil into good, though sometimes,, 
too, to superBcial appearance at all events, even our goo( 
into evil. The desire foi' an immortal life — that is, for 
peipetuation of the personal affections and of the will- 
seems to me a far nobler thing than any sort of anticipa- 
tion as to our posthumous activity ; foi' high 
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and a right will are good in tkemedvee, and coDBtatuI 
indeed, the only elements in Mr. HamBon'a " glorioi 
future o£ our race " to which I can attach much valu< 
while posthuuious activity may be either good or evil, 
depends on conditions over which he who first puts tht! 
activity in motion often has no adequate control. 

And this reminds me of a phrase in Mr, HarriBonVi! 
paper, which I have studied over and over again without 
nvaking out his meaning. 1 mean his statement that on 
his own hypothesis " there is ample scope for the spiri- 
tual life, for moiai i-esponsibility, for the world beyond 
the grave, its hopes and its duties, which remain to w* 
perfectly real without the unintelligible hypothi 
Now, I suppose, by " the hopes " of the " world beyoi 
the grave," Mr. Harrison means the hopes we form for 
" future of om- race," and that I understand. But wl 
does he mean by ita " duties ? " Not, surely, our dut 
beyond the grave, but the duties of those who survive 
for he expressly tells us that our mental and moi-al powers^ 
do not increase and grow, develop or vary within them- 
selves — do not, in fact, survive at all except in their effects 
— and hence duties for vs in the world beyond the grave 
are, I suppose, in his creed impossible. But if he only 
means that there will he duties for those who survive us 
after we ai'e gone, I cannot see bow that is in any respect 
a theme on which it is either profitable or consolatory for 
ua to dwell by anticipation. One remark more ; When 
Mr. Harriaou says that it is quite as easy to learn to 
long for the moment when you shall become "the imma- 
terial principle of a comet," or that you " really were the 
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ether, and wei'e about to take your placu in space," as to i 
long for personal immortality — lie la merely italking at ' 
random on a subject on whicli it is hardly aeemly to talt i 
at random. He knows that what we mean by the aoul ia 
that which lies at the bottom of the sense of personal 
identity— the thread of the continuity running through 
all our checkered life ; and bow it can be equally un- 
meaning to believe that this hitherto unbi'oken continuity 
will continue unbroken, and to believe that it is to be 
transformed into something else of a totally different 
kind, I am not only unable to understand, but even to 
understand how he could seriously so conceive us. My j 
notion of myself never had the least connection with the 
principle of any part of any comet, but it has the closest , 
possible connection with thoughts, aifections, and voli- 
tions, which, as far as I know, are not likely to perish 
with my body. I am sorry that Mi'. Hanlson should 
have disfigured his paper by sarcasms so inapplicable and 
apparently so bitter as these. 



PROF. HUXLEY, 

MR. HARRISON'S striking discourse on " The Soul ^ 
and Future Life " has a certain resemblance to the 
famous essay on the snakes of Iceland. For its puiport is to I 
show that there is no soul, nor any future life, in the ordinary 
senseof theteiius. Withdeath,thepersonalactivityof which J 
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the soul is the popular hypostasis is put into commisBion 
among posterity, and the future life is an inunoitality by 
deputy. 

Neither in these views nor in the arguments by which 
they are supported is there much novelty. But that 
which appeai-s both novel and interesting to me is the 
author's evidently sincere and heart-felt conviction 
that his powerful advocacy of soulless spirituality and 
mortal immoi-tality is consistent with the intellectual 
scorn and moral reprobation which he freely pours forth 
upon the " irrational and debasing physicism " of mate- 
riahsm and materialists, and with the wrath with which 
he visits what he ia pleased to call the intrusion of phy- 
sical science, especially of biology, into the domain o£i 
social phenomena. 

Listen to the storm : 

-"We certainly do reject, aa eanieatly as any school can, that 
which IB most fairly called matorialiam, and we will seonnd every 
word if thofle who cry out that civilization ia in danger if the work- 
ings of the human spirit are to become questiona of physiology, and 
if death is the end of a man, aa it ia the end of a sparrow. We not 
only assent to such protests, but we aee very presgiiig need for mak- 
ing theiu. It ia a corrupting doctrine to open a brain, and to tell us 
that devotion ia a definite molecular change in this and that oonvo- 
Intion of gray pulp, and tliat, if man ia the first of living animala, 
he passes away after a short apace like the beasts that perish. And 
all doctriaea, more or leas, do tend to this, which offer physic&I 
theories as explaining moral phenomena, which deny mau a spiri- 
tUEd in addition to a moral nature, which limit his moral life to the 
spaa of his bodily organism, and which have no place for ' religion ' 
in the'proper sense of the word." 
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Now, Mr. Harrison can hardly think it worth while ttt] 
attack imaginary opponents, so that I am led to believfli' 
that there must be somebody who holds the " eomipti 
doctrine," " that devotion is a definite molecular change 
in this and that convolution of gray pulp." Nevertheless,, 
my conviction is shaken by this passage : " No rational. 
thinker now pretends that imagination is simply th^ 
vibration o£ a particular tibre." If no rational thinkei 
pretends this of imagination, why should any pretend it 
of devotion ? And yet I cannot bring myself to think 
that aU Mr. Harrison's imssionate rhetoric is hurled at 
irrational thinkers : surely he might leave such to th( 
soft influences of time and due medical treatment 
their " gray pulp " in Colney Hatch or elsewhere. 

On the other hand, Mr. Harrison cannot possibly be i 
attacking those who hold that the feeling of devotion 
the concomitant, or even the consequent, of a molecular 
change in the brain ; for he tells us, in language the expli- 
citness of which leaves nothing to be de,sired, that 

"To positive metlioda every fact of thinking reveals itaelf 
having functional relation with moleoular change. Bveiy 
of will or feeling is in aimilar relation with kindred moli 

On mature consideration, I feel shut up to one or 
alternative hypotheses. Either the " corrupting doctrine " 
to which Mr. Harrison refers is held by no rational 
thinker — in which case, surely, neither he nor I need 
trouble ourselves about it — or the phrase " Devotion is 
definite molecular change in this and that convolution 
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gray pulp," raeana that devotion has a functional relati 
with such moleculai- change : in which case it is Mr. I 
rison's own view, and therefore, let us hope, cannot h 
" coiTupting doctrine." 

I am not helped out of the difficulty I have i 
candidly stated, when I try to get at the meaning i 
another hard saying of Mr. Hairison's, which follow 
after the " con-upting doctiine '' paragraph ; " And i 
doctrinea, more or less, do tend to this [corrupting doc 
trine], which offer physical theories as explaining mora 
phenomena." 

Nevertheless, Mr. Harrison says, with great force andfl 
tolerable accuracy : 

"Man is one, liuwever compound. Fire his conscience and he 
bluBhsB. Check hia circulation and he thinks wiWly, or thinks not 
at alL Impnir his secretionB, and moral sense is dulled, diacoloured, 
or depraved ; his aapirationa flag ; his hiipe, love, faith, reel. Impair 
them stUl more, aud he becomes a brute. A. cup uf drink degrades 
his mnral nuture below that of a swine. Again, a violent emotion 
of pity or horror makes him vomit. A lancet mill restore him from 
delirium to clear thought. Excess of thought will waste hiaainewH ; 
excess uf muscular exercise will deaden thought. An emotion will 
double the strength of his muscles ; and at last the prick of a needle 
or a grain of mineral will in an instant lay tu rest forever his body 
and its unity, and all the spontanuous activities of intelligence, 
feeling, and action, with which that compound organism was 
charged. 

' ' These are the obvious and ancient observations about the iiuman 
organism. But modem philosophy and science have carried these 
hints into complete esplauatiuns. By a vast accumalatiun of proof 
positive, thought at last luu eBtabhshed a distinct correspondence 
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betneeu every proceas ot thought or of feeling, and «ome corpoi'eal 
phenomenon." 

I cry with Shy]ock : 

"'Tis very tme, wiw and upright judge,'' 
But, if the establishment of the correspondence between 
phyaical phenomena on the one side, and moral and intell- 
ectual phenomena on the other, is properly to be called an ! 
explanation (let alone a complete eii^lavxttion), of the 
human organism, surely Mr. Harrison's teachings come 
dangerously near that tender of physical theories in ex- 
planation of moral phenomena which he warns us leads | 
straight to coiTuption. 

But perhaps I have misinterpreted Mr. Harrison ; for a 
few lines further on we are told, with due italic emphasis, 
that no man can explain volition by purely anatomical 
itudy." I should have thought that Mr. Harrison might 
have gone much further than this. No man ever ex- 
plained any physiological fact by purely anatomical study. 
Digestion cannot be so explained, nor respiration, nor 
reflex action. It would liave been as relevant to afiirm 
that volition could not be explained by measuring an ai'c 
of the meridian. 

T am obliged to note the fact that Mr. Harrison'.s bio- \ 
logical studies have not proceeded so far as to enable him J 
to discriminate between the province of anatomy and ] 
that of physiology, because it furnishes the key to an ' 
otherwise mysterious utterance which occurs thus : 

" A man whose whole thoughts are absorhed in cutting up deEtd J 
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raonkeys and live frogs, has no more buBinesB to dngm&tisi] •boot 

religion than a mere cbemiflt to improvise a zoology." 

Quis iiegavit ? But if, as, on Mr. Harrison's own allow- 
ing, is the case, the progress of science (not anatomical, 
but physiological) haa " established a distinct correapoud- 
ence between every process of thought or of feeling, and 
some corporeal phenomenon," and if it is true that " im- 
paired seci-etiona " deprave the moral sense, and make 
" hope, love, and faith reel," surely the religious feelings 
are brought within the rantje of physiological inquiry. If 
impaired secretions deprave the mora! sense, it becomes 
an interesting and important problem to ascertain what 
diseased viscus may have been responsible for the priest 
Ml absolution ; and what condition of the gray pulp may 
have conferred on it such a pathological steadiness of 
faith as to create the hope of personal immortality, which 
Mr. Harrison stigmatizes as so selfishly immoral. 

I should not hke to undert.ake the responsibility of 
advising anybody to dogmatize about anything ; but 
surely if, as Mi\ Harrison so strongly urges, " the whole 
range of man's powers, from the finest spiritual sensibility 
down to a mere automatic contraction, falls into one co- 
hei-ent scheme, being all the multiform functions of a 
living organism in presence of its encncling i;onditions," 
then the man who endeavours to ascertain the exact 
nature of these functions, and to determine the intiuence 
of conditions upon them, is more likely to be in a position 
to tell us something worth hearing about them.^than one 
who is turned from such study by cheap| pulpit thundei' 
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toucliing the presumption of " biological reasoning about 
spirit ual thinga." 

Mr. Harrison,^aa we have seen, is not quite so dear 

desirable respecting the limits of the provinces of ana- 
tomy and physiology. Perhaps be wiU permit me to 
inform him that physiology is the science which treats of i 
the functions of the living organism, ascertains their 
cobrdinationa and their correlations in the general chain 
of causes and effects, and traces out their dependence up- 
on the physical state of the organs by which these func- 
tions are exercised. The explanation of a physiological 
ifonetion is the demonstration of the connection of that 
("function with the molecular state of the organ which 
ts the function. Thus the function of motion is ex- 
plained when the movements of the living body are found 
to have certain molecular changes for their invariable 
antecedents ; the function of sensation is explained when 
the molecular changes, which are the invaiiable anteced- 
■ents of sensations, are discovered. 

The fact that it is iiupoasible to comprehend how it is 
■that a physical state gives rise to a mental state, no more 
!nB the value of the explanation in the latter case, 
:than the fact that it is utterly impossible to comprehend 
how motion is communicated from one body to another 
weakens the force of the explanation of the motion of one 
bilUai'd-ball by showing that another has hit it. 

" The finest spiritual sensibility," says Mr. Harrison 
(and I think that there id a fair presumption that he ia 
righLj, is a functiop of a living organism — is in relation' 
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may I 



with molecular facts, In that case the phyaiologist may 

reply : " It is my business to find out what these molecular 
facts are, and whether the relation between them and the 
said apiiitual sensibility is one of antecedence in 
molecular fact, and sequence in the spiritual fact, or 

■ea. If the latter result comes out of my inquiries;, 
shall have made a contribution toward a moral theory 
physical phenomena ; if the former, I shall have d( 
somewhat toward building up a physical theory of moral 
phenomena. But in any ease I am not outstepping the 
hmits of my proper pi-ovince ; my business is to get at the 
truth respecting such questions at all risks ; and if you 
tell me that one of these two results is a cori-upting doc- 
trine, I can only say that I perceive the intended reproach 
conveyed by the observation, but that I fail to recognize 
its relevance. If the doctrine is true, its social septic or 
antiseptic properties are not my affair. My business as a 
biologist is with physiology, not with morals." 

This plea of justification strikes me as complete; whence, 
then, the following outbreak of angry eloquence ? — 

" The arrugant attempt to dispoBQ of the deepest moral truths uf 
human nature, on a hare physical or physiological basis, is almust 
enough to justify the insuirectinn of some impatient theologianB 
against adence itaelf." 

" That strain again : it has a dying fall ;" nowise similar 
to the sweet south upon a bank of violets, however, but 
like the death-wail of innumerable " impatient theolo- 
gians," as from the high " drum ecclesiastic " they view 
the waters of science flooding the Ohjireh on all hands. 
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The beadles have long been washed away ; eacape hy pul- 
pit stairs is even becoming doubtful, witliout kirtling 
those outward investments which distinguish the priest 
from the man so high, that no one will see that there is 
anything but the man left. But Mr. Harrison is not an 
impatient theologian — indeed, no theologian at all, unless, 
as he speaks of " soul " when he means certain bodily 
ftinctions, and of " future life " when he means personal 
annihilation, he may make his master's grand Streeuprime 
the subject of a theology ; and one stumbles upon this 
well-worn fragment of too-farailiar declamation among his 
vigorous periods with the unpleasant surprise of one who 
finds a fly in a precious ointment. 

There are people from whom one does not expect well- 
founded statement and thoughtful, however keen, argu- 
mentation, embodied in precise language ; from Mr, 
Harri.son one does. But I think he will be at a loss to 
weT the question, if I pray him to tell me of any 
representative of physical science who, either arrogantly 
or otherwise, has ever attempted to dispose of moral truths 
a physical or physiological basis. If I am to take the 
sense of the words literally, I shall not dispute the arrog- 
ance of the attempt to dispose of a moral truth on a bare, i 
or even on a covered, physical or physiological basis ; for, 
whether the truth is deep or shallow, I cannot conceive 
how the feat is to be performed. Columbus's difficulty 
with the egg is as nothing ia it. But I suppose what is 
meant is, that some arrogant people have tried to upset 
morality by the help of physips and physiology. I am 
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sorry if such paople exist, because I shall have to be mneh 
ruder to them than Mr. Harrison is. I siiould not call them 
aiTogant, any more than I should apply that epithet to a 
person who attempted to upset Euclid by the help of the 
Rig- Veda. Accuiacy might be satisfied, if not propriety, 
by calling such a person a fool ; but it appears to me that 
it would be the height of injustice to term him arrogant. 

Whatever elsti they may be, the laws of morality, under 
theii' scientific aspect, ai'e generalizations based upon the 
observed phenomena of society ; and, whatever may be 
the nature of moral approbation and disapprobation, these 
feelings are, as matter of experience, associated with cer- 
tain acts. 

The consequences of men's actions will remain the same, 
however far our analysis of the causes which lead to them 
may be pushed ; theft and murder would be none the leas 
objectionable if it were possible to prove that they were the 
result of the activity of special theft and murder cells in 
that " gray pulp" of which Mr. Harrison speaks so scorn- 
fully. Does any sane man imagine that any ijuantity of 
physiological analysis will lead people to think breaking 
their legs or putting their hands into the lire desirable ? 
And when men really believe that breaches of , the moiBl 
law involve their jienaltiea as surely as do breaches of the 
physical law, is it to he supposed that even the veiy 
firmest disposal of their moral truths upon " a bare phy- 
sical or physiological basis " will tempt them to incur 
those penalties ? 

I would gladly learn from Mr. Hamsun where, in the 
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iiirae of hb studies, be has found anylhing inconsistent 

ith what I have just said in the writings of physicists 

ts. I would enti-eat him to tell us who are the 

.true materialists, "the scientific specialists " who " neglect 

:ftll philosophical and religious synthesis," and who " sub- 

anit religion to the tust of the scalpel or the electric bat- 

■teiy ;" where the maturialiam which is " marked by the 

[ignoring of religion, the passing by on the other side and 

lutting the eyes to the spiritual history of mankind," is 

be found. 

I will not believe that these phrases are meant to apply 
to any scientific men of whom I have cognizance, or to any 
recognized system of scientific thought — they would be 
too absurdly inappropriate — and I cannot believe that Mr. 
Harrison indulges in empty rhetoiic. But I am disposed 
to think that they would not have been used at all, ex- 
cept for that deep-seated sympathy with the " impatient 
theologian" which characterizes the positivist school, and 
ci-opa out, characteristically enough, in more than one part 
of Mr. Harrison's essay. 

Mr. Harrison teiJs us that "positivism is prepared to 
meet the theologians." I agree with him, though not 
exactly in his sense of the words — indeed, I have formerly 
expressed the opinion that the meeting took place long 
ago, and that the faithful lovera, impelled by the instinct of 
a true affinity of natme, have met to part no more. Eccle- 
siastical to the core from the beginning, positivism is now 
exemplifying the law that the outward garment adjusts 
itself, sooner or lator, to the inward man. From its 
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founder onward, striken with metaphysical incompetence, 
and equally incapable of appreciating the true spirit of 
scientific method, it is now essaying to cover the naked- 
ness of its philosophical materialism with the rags of a 
spiritualistic phraseology out of which the original sense 
has wholly departed. I understand and I respect the 
meaning of the word "soul," as used by Pagan and Chris- 
tian philosophers for what they believe to be the impe- 
rishable seat of human personality, bearing throughout 
eternity its burden of woe, or its capacity for adoration 
and love. I confess that my dull moral sense does not 
enable me to see anything base or selfish in the desire for 
a future life among the spirits of the just made perfect : 
or even among a few such poor fallible souls as one has 
known here below. 

And if I am not satisfied with the evidence that is 
offered me that such a soul and such a future life exists, 
I am content to take what is to be had and to make the 
best of the brief span of existence that is within my reach, 
without reviling those whose- faith is more robust and 
whose hopes are richer and fuller.' But in the interest of 
scientific clearness, I object to say that I have a soul, when 
I mean, all the while, that my organism has certain mental 
functions which, like the rest, are dependent upon its 
molecular composition, and come to an end when I die ; 
and I object still more to affirm that I look to a future 
life, when all that I mean is, that the influence of my say- 
ings and doings will be more or less felt by a number of 
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Bpeople after the physical components of that organism are 

Hacattered to the four winds. 

* Throw a stone into the sea, and there is a sense in which 
it is true that the wavelets which spread around it have an 
effect through all space and all time. Shall we say that 
the stone has a iiiture life ? 

It is not worth while to havo broken away, not without 
pain and grief, from beliefs which, true or faJae, embody 
great and fruitful conceptions, to fall back into the arms 
of a half-breed, between science and theology, endowed, 
like most half-breeds, with the faults of both parents and 
the virtues of neither. And it is unwise by such a lapse 
to expose one's self to the temptation of holding with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds — of using the weapons 
of one progenitor to damage the other. I cannot but think 
that the members of the positivist school in this countiy 
stand in some danger of f alling into that fatal error ; and 
I put it to them to consider whether it is either consistent 
or becoming for those who hold that the " finest spiritual 
. sensibility" ia a mere bodily function, to join in the view- 
halloo, when the hunt is up against biological science — 
to use their voices in swelling the senseless cry that "civi- 
lization is in danger if the workings of the human spirit 
are to become questions of physiology." 
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LORD BLACKFORD. 

MR. HARRISON is of opinion that the difference be- 
tween Chiistians and himself on this question of 
the soul and the future life, " turns altogether on habits of 
thought." What appears to the positivist flimsy -will, he 
says, seem to the Christian sublime, and vice versa,*' simply 
because our minds have been ti-ained in different logical 
methods," and this apparently because positivism ''pretends 
to no other basis than positive knowledge and scientific 
logic." But if this is so, it is not, I think, quite consistent 
to conclude, as he does, that " it is idle to dispute about our 
respective logical methods, or to put this or that habit of 
mind in a combat with that." As to the combatants this 
may be true. But it surely is not idle, but very much to the 
purpose, for the information of those judges to whom the 
very act of publication appeals, to discuss habits and me- 
thods on which, it is declared, the difference altogether 
turns. 

I note, therefore, in limine what, as I go on, I shall 
have occasion to illustrate, one or two differences between 
the methods of Mr. Harrison and those in which I have 
been trained. 

I have been taught to consider that certain words or 
ideas represent what are called by logicians substances, by 
Mr. Harrison, I think, entities, and by others, as the case 
may be, persons, beings, objects, or articles. Such are air, 
earth, man, horses, chairs, and tables. Their peculiarity 
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'28 that they have each of them a separate, independent, 
substantive existence. They a/re. 

There are other words or ideas which do not represent 
■(Bxiating things, but qualities, relations, consequences, pro- 
, or occurrences, like victory, virtue, life, order, or 
destruction, which do but belong to substances, or result 
fi"om them without any distinct existence of their own. A 
thing signified by a word of the former class cannot poa- 
aibly be identical or even homogeneous with a thing sig- 
nified by a word of the second class. A fiddle is not only 
i difierent thing from a tune, but it belongs to another 
and totally distinct order of ideas. To this distinction the 
English mind at some iieriod of its history must have been 
imperfectly alive. If a Greek confounded ktCo-k with KT«r/ia, 
an act with a thing, it was the fault of the individual. 
But the English language, instead of ipi'eciuding such a 
confusion, almost, one would say, labours to propa^te 
Such words as " building," "announcement," " prepa- 
ration," or ■' power," are equally available to signify either 
the act of construction or an edifice — either the act of 
proclaiming or a placard — either the act of preparing or a 
:al specimen — either the ability to do something or 
the being in which that ability resides. Such imperfections 
pf language infuse themselves into thought. And I ven- 
ture to think that the slight superciliousness with which 

■. Harrison treats the doctrines, which such pei-aons as 
myself entertain respecting the soul is in some degree due 
to the fact that positive " habits of thought " and " logical 
[pethods," do not recogniiie so completely as ours the dis- 
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tinction which I have deacribed as that between a fiddj 
and a tune. 

Again, my own habit of mind ia to distinguish more 
pointedly than Mr. Harrison does between a unit and a 
complex whole. When I speak of ap act of individual 
will, I seem to myself to speak of an indivisible act pro- 
ceeding from a single being. The unity is not merely in 
my mode of representation, but in the thing signified. If 
I speak of an act of the national wiU — say a determination 
to declare war — I speak of the concurrence of a number of 
individual wills, each acting for itself, and under an infi- 
nite variety of influences, but so related to each other and 
so acting in concert that it is convenient to represent them 
under the aggi'egate term " nation." I use a term which 
signifies unity of being, but I really mean nothing more 
than cooperation,! or correlated action and feeling. So, 
when I apeak of the happiness of humanity, I mean noth- 
ing whatever but a number of particular happinesses of 
individual persons. Humanity is not a unit, but a word 
which enables me to bring a number of units under view 
at once. In the case of material objects, I apprehend, 
unity is simply relative and artificial— a grain of com ia 
a unit relatively tc a bushel, and an aggi-egato relatively 
to an atom. But I, believing myself to be a spiritual 
being, call myself actually and without metaphor — one. 

Mr. Harrison, who acknowledges the existence of no 
being but matter, appears either to deny the existence of 
any real unity whatever, or to ascribe the real unity to an 
aggi'egate of things or beings who i-esemble each other, 
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riike the members of the human race, or cooperate toward 
(ion result, like the parts of a picture, a melody, or 
m the human frame, and which may thus be conveniently 
I viewed in combination, and represented by a single word 
* or phraee. 

I think that the Uttle which I have to say will be the 
1^ clearer for these pi-eliminaiy protests. 

The questions iu hand relate first to the claim of the 
I Boul of man to he treated as an existing thing not hound 
\ by the laws of matter : secondly to the immortality of 
I that existing thing. 

The claim of the soul to he considered as an existing 
I and immaterial being presents itself to my mind as 
^follows : 

My positive experience informs me of one thing per- 
I cdpient — myself ; tind of a multitude of things ^t- 
I ceptible — perceptible, that is, not by way of consciousness, 
I as I am to myself, but by way of impression on other 
' things— capable of making themselves felt through the 
I channels and organ-s of sensation. These things thus per- 
; ceptible constitute the material world. 

I take no account of percipients other than myself, for 
I can only conjecture about them what I know about 
I myself. I take no account of things neither percipient 
r perceptible, for it is impossible to do so. I know of 
lothing outside me of which I can say it is at once per- 
cipient and perceptible. But I enquire whether I am' 
I myself so — whether the existing being to which my sense 
I of identity refers, in which my sensations reside, and 
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which for these two reasons I call " myself," is capable also 
of being perceived by beings outside myself, as the ma- 
terial world is perceived by me. 

I first observe that things perceptible comprise not on- 
ly objects, but instruments and media of perception — an 
immense variety of contrivances, natural or artificial, for 
transmitting information to the sensitive being. Such 
are telescopes, microscopes, ear-trumpets, the atmosphere, 
and various other media which, if not at present the ob- 
jects of direct sensation, may conceivably become so — 
and such, above all, are various parts of the human body 
— the lenses which collect the vibrations which are the 
conditions of light; the tympanum which collects the 
vibrations which are the conditions of sound ; the muscles 
which adjust these and other instruments of sensation to 
the precise performance of their work ; the nerves which 
convey to and fro molecular movements of the most in- 
comprehensible significance and eflScacy. Of all these it 
is, I understand, more and more evident, as science ad- 
vances, that they are perceptible, but do not perceive. 
Ear, hand, eye, and nerves, are alike machinery — mere 
machinery for transmitting the movement of atoms to 
certain nervous centres — ascertained localities which (it 
is proper to observe in passing), though small relatively 
to ourselves and our powers of investigation, may — since 
size is entirely relative — ^be ahaolvidy large enough to 
contain little woiids in themselves. 

Here the investigation of things perceptible is stopped, 
abruptly and completely. Our inquiries into the size. 
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composition and movement of particles, have been push- 
ed, tor the present at any rate, as far as they will go. 
But at this point we come across a field of phenomena to 
which the attributes of atoms, size, movement, and physi- 
jomposition, are wholly inapplicable— the phenomena 
of sensation or animal life. 

Science informs me that the movements of these per- 
ceptible atoms within my body bear a coiTespondence, 
strange, subtle, and precise, to the sensations of which I, 
as a percipient, am conscious ; a correspondence (it is again 
proper to observe in pa.ssing) which extends not only to 
perceptions, as in sight or hearing, but to reflection and 
volition, as in sleep and drunkenness. The relation is 
not one of similarity, The vibrations of a white, black, 

r gray pulp are not in any sensible way similar to the i 
perception of colour or sound, or the imagination of a noble 
act. There is no visible — may I not say no conceivable ! 

-reason why one should depend on ^e other, Motion I 

aad sensation interact, but they do not overlap. There I 

no homogeneity between them. They stand apart. , 

Physical science conductB us to the brink of the chasm j 

which separates them, and by so doing only shews us ita J 

I depth. 

I retui-n then to the question, " What am I ?" My ] 
own habits of mind and logical methods certainly require I 
me to believe that I am something — something percipient 

— bu t am I perceptible ? I find no reason for supposing it. 
I believe myself to be sm-rounded by things percipient. 
Are they perceptible ? Not to my knowledge. Their ] 
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existence is to me a matter of inference from their per- 
ceptible appendages. Them — their very selves — I cer- 
tainly cannot perceive. As far as I can understand 
things perceptible, I detect in them no quality — no capac- 
ity for any quality like that of percipiency, which, with 
its homogeneous faculties, intellect, affections, and so on, 
is the basis of my own nature. Physical science, while 
it develops the relation, seems absolutely to emphasize 
and illuminate the ineradicable difference between the 
motions of a material and the sensations of a living being. 
Of the attributes of a percipient we have, each for him- 
self, profoimd and immediate experience. Of the attri- 
butes of the perceptible we have, I suppose, distinct 
scientific conceptions. Our notions of the one and our 
notions of the other appear to attach to a different order 
of being. 

It appears therefore to me that there is no reason to 
believe, and much* reason for not believing, that the per- 
cipient is perceptible under our present conditions of 
existence, or indeed imder any conditions that our pre- 
sent faculties enable us to imagine. 

And this is my case, which of course covers the whole 
animal creation. Perception must be an attribute of 
something; and there is reason for believing that this 
something is imperceptible. This is what I mean when I 
say that I have, or more properly that I am, a soul or 
a spirit, or rather it is the point on which I join issue 
with those who say that I am not. 

I am not, as Mr. Hai-rison seems to suppose, running 
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about in search of a " cause." I am inquiring into the 
nature of a being, and that being myself. I am sure I 
something. I am certainly not the mere tangible 
structure of atoms which I affect, and by which I am af- 
fected after a wonderful fashion. In reflecting on the 
nature of my own operations I find nothing to suggest 
that my own being is subject to the same class of physi- 
cal laws as the objects from which ray sensations are de- 
rived, and I conclude that I am not subject to those laws. 
The most substantial objection to this conclusion is con- 
veyed, I conceive, in a sentence of Mr. Harrison's : " To 
tallt to us of mind, feeling and will, continuing their 
functions in the absence of physical organs and visible 
organisms, is to use language which, to ue at least, is pure 
nonsense." 

It ia probably to those who talk thus that Mr. Harrison 
refers when he says that argument is uselees. And in 
point of fact I have no answer but to call his notions 
anthropomorphic, and to charge him with want of a cer- 
tain kind of imagination. By imagination we commonly 
mean the creative faculty which unablea a man to give a 
palpable shape to what he believes or thinks possible ; 
and this, I do not doubt, Mi. Harrison possesses in a high 
degree. But there is another kind of imagination which 
enables a man to embrace the idea of a possibility to 
which no such palpable shape can be given, or rather of 
a world of possibilities beyond the range of his experi- 
ence or the grasp of his faculties; as Mr. John Mill em- 
braced the idea of a poayible world in which tlie cuqijec 
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tion of cause and eliect should uot exist. The wnnt 4 
this necessaiy thoiigJi dangerous faculty makea a i 
the victim of \-ivid iiupi'essions, and disables him fron 
believing what his impression-s do not enable him to r 
lize. Questions respecting metaphysical possibility tuH 
much on the presence, or absence, "r exaggeration, of t 
kind of imagination. And when one man has said, ' 
caij perceive it possible," and another has said, "I c 
not," it is certainly difficult to get any farther. 

To me it is not in the slightest degree difficult i 
conceive the possible existence of a being capable of lov< 
and knowledge without the physical organs throu^ 
which human beings derive their knowledge, nor in sup- 
posing myself to be such a being. Indeed, I seem actually 
to exercise such a capacity (however I got it) when I shubj 
my eyes and try to think out a moral or raathematical'V 
puzzle. If it is true that a particular corner of my brain. I 
is concerned in the matter, I accept the fact not as a self- I 
evident truth (which would seem to be Mr. Harrison'o I 
position), but as a curious discovery of the anatomists. | 
But having said this I have said everything, and, as Mr. I 
Harrison must suppose that I deceive myaelf, so I sup- J 
pose that in his case the imagination which founds itself 1 
on experience is so active and vivid as to cloud or dwarf J 
the imagination which proceeds beyond or beside exp« 
ience. 

Ml'. Harrison's own theory I do not quite understand! J 
He derides the idea, thoiigh he does not absolutely deny 1 
the possibility, of an immaterial entity which feels. Anj J 
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he appeai-H, to be aeosibie of the difficulty of Hiipposing 
that atoms of matter which assume the form of a gray | 
pulp can feei. He holds accordingly, as I understand, 
that feeling, and all that follows from it, are the results 
if an " organism." 

If he had used the word " organization." I should have I 
concluded unhesitatingly that he was the victim of the i 
Anglican confusion which I have above noticed, and that 
in his own mind, he escaped the alternative difficulties of 
case by the common expedient of shifting as occasion 
required from one sense of that word to the other. If 
pressed by the difficulty of imagining sensation not resi- 
dent in any specific sensitive thing, the word organiz- 
ation would supply to his mind the idea of a thing, a 
sensitive aggregate of organized atoms. If, on the con- 
trary, pressed by the difficulty of supposing that these 
atoms, one or all, thought, the word w^ould shift its 
meaning and present the aspect not of an aggregate bulk, 
but of orderly an'angement — not of a thing, or a collec- 
tion of things, but of a state of things. 

But the word " organism " is generally taken to indi- 
cate a thing organized. And the choice of that word 
would seem to indicate that he ascribed the spiritual acts 
(ao to call them) which constitute life to the aggregate 
bulk of the atoms organized, or the appropriate part of ' 
them. But this he elsewhere seems to disclaim. " The 
philosophy which treats man as man simply affirms that 
Ttia/n loves, thinks, acts, not that ganglia, or the sinews, 
or any organ of man lovea, and thinks, and acts." Yos, 
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but wa recur to the c[iiostion, " What is man ? " If the 
ganglia, do not think, wliat is it that does ? Mr. Harri- 
son, as I understand, answers that it is a coTi^enaiis of 
faculties, an harmonious system of parts, and he denoun- 
ces an attempt to introduce into this collocation of parts 
or faculties an underlying entity or being which shall 
possess those faculties or employ those parts. It is then 
not after all to a being or aggregate of beings, but to a 
relation or condition of beings, that will and thought and 
love belong. If this is Ma-. Harrison's meaning, I certainly 
agree with him that it is indeed impossible to compose a 
difference between two disputants of whom one holds, and 
the other denies, that a condition can think. If my op- 
ponent does not admit this to be an absurdity, I do not 
pretend to drive him any further. 

With regard to immortaUty, I have nothing material to 
add to what has been said by those who have pi-eceded 
me. I agree with Prof. Huxley that the natural world 
supplies nothing which can be called evidence of a future 
life. Believing in God, I see in the constitution of the 
world which he has made, and in ,the yearnings and as- 
pirations of that spii'itual nature which he has given to 
man, much that commends to my belief the revelation of 
a future life which I believe him to have made. But it 
is in virtue of his clear promise, not in vii-tue of these 
doubtful intimations, that I rely on the prospect of a 
future life. Believing that he is the author of that moral 
insight which in its ruder forms controls the multitude, 
and in its higher inspires the saint, I revere those great 
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men who were able to forecast thia great announcement, 
but I cannot and do not care to reduce that forecast to 
B^y logical process, or base it on any conclusive reason- 
ing. Eather I admire their power of divination the more 
on account of the narrowneaa of their logical data. For 
myself, I believe because I am told. 

But whether the doctrine of immortality be true or 
false, I protest, with Mi-. Hutton, against the attempt to 
substitute for what, at any rate, is a substantial idea, 
something which can hardly be called even a shadow or 
echo of it. 

The Christian conception of the world is this : It is a 
■world of moral as of physical waste. Much seed is sown 
which wilt not ripen, but some is sown that will. This 
planet is a seat, among other things, of present goodness 
and happiness. And this our goodness and happiness, 
like our crime and misery, propagate or fail to propagate 
themselves during our lives and after our deaths. But, 
apart from these earthly consequences, which are much to 
us and all to the positivist, the little fi^agment of the luai- 
verse on which we appear and disappear is, we beheve, 
a nursery for something greater. The capacities for love 
and knowledge, which in some of m attain a certain de- 
velopment here, we must all feel to be capable, with 
•greater opportimities, of an infinitely greater development; 
and Christians believe that such a development is in fact 
reserved for those who, in this short time of apprentice- 
ship, take the proper steps for approaching it. 

This conception of a glorious and increasing company. 
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into which the best of lunn afe continually to be gathei 
to be aaaociated with each other (to way no more) in all 
that can make existence happy and noble, may be a dream, 
and Mr, Hamson may be right in calling it so. In de- 
riding it he cannot be right. "The eternity of the tabor" 
he calln it ! Has he never felt, or, at any rate, is he noi 
able to conceive, a thrill of pleasure at a sympathetic in- 
terchange of look, or word, or touch, with a fellow-crea- 
ture kind and noble and brilliant, and engaged in the 
exhibition of those r{ualities of heart and intellect which 
make him what he is i Multiply and su.stain thifl — -sup- 
pose youraelf suiTounded by beings with whom this in- 
terchange of sympathy is waim and perpetual. Intensify 
it. Increase indefinitely the excellence of one of those 
beings, the wonderful and attractive character of his 
operations, our own capacities of affection and intellect, 
the vividness of our conception, the breadth and fiimnesa of 
of onr mental grasp, the sharp vigour of our admiration ; and, 
to exclude satiety, imagine if you like that the operations 
which we contemplate and our relations to our companions 
are infinitely varied — a supposition for which the size of 
the known and unknown universe affords indefinite scope 
— or otherwise suppose that sameness ceases to tire, as the 
old Greek pluloaopher thought it might do if we were 

bettei' than we are (jitTa^ok^ irai'Tioi' yXxKUTarov Sm irtnrqfHav' 

Tiva), or as it would do, I suppose, if we had no memory 
of the immediate past. Luagine all this as the very least 
that may be hoped, if our own powera of conception are 
as slight in respect to the nature of what is to be as our 
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bodies are in relation to the physical univerae. And re- ] 
member that, if practical duties are necessary for tie per- 
fection of life, the universe is not so small but that in 
some comer of it its Creator might always find aometh ing 
to do for the army of intelligences -whom he ha« thus 
formed and exalted. 

All this, I repeat, may be a dream, but to characterize 
it as " the eternity of the tabor " shows surely a feeble- 
ness of conception or carelessness of representation more 
worthy of a ready writer than of a serious thinker. And 
to place before us as a rival conception the fact that some 
of our good deeds will have indefinite consequences — to 
call this scanty and fading chain of effects, which we shall 
3 unable to perceive or eontral as we have been un- 
able to anticipate — to call this a " posthumous activity," 
" an eternity of spiritual influence," and a " life beyond 
the grave," and finally, under the appellation of " incor- 
poi-ation into the glorious future of oui- race," to claim for , 
I it a dignity and value parallel to that which would attach | 
\ to the Christian's expectation (if solid) of a sensible life i 
i of exalted happiness for himself and all good men, is surely 
r nothing more or less than extravagance founded on mis- 
[ nomer. 

With regard to the ^promised incorporation, I should 

really like to know what is the exact process, or event, or 

I Condition, which Mr. Harrison considers himself to under- 

I stand by the incorporation of a coimenmts of faculties witl 

I a gluiious future ; and whether he an-ived at its appi'e- 
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hension by way of " povsitive knowledge," or by way o 
" scientific logic." 

Mr. Harrison's future life is disposed of by Prof esso 
Huxley in a few words : " Throw a stone into the sea 
and there is a sense in which it is true that the wavelet 
which spread around it have an effect through all spao 
and time. Shall we say that the stone has a future life? 

To this I only add the question whether I am not jus 
tified in saying that Mr. Harrison does not adequatel] 
distinguish between the nature of a fiddle and the nature 
of a tune, and would contend (if consistent) that a violii 
which had been burnt to ashes would, notwithstanding 
continue to exist, at least as long as a tune which hac 
been played upon it survived in the memory of any one 
who had heard it — the consensus of its capacities being, 
it would seem, incorporated into the glorious future oi 
music. 



: HON. RODEN NOEL. 

i: 

I 



DEATH is a phenomenon ; but are we phenomena ? 
The question of immortality seems, philosophically 
speaking, very much to resolve itself into that of person- 
ality. Are we persons, spirits, or are we things ? Perhaps 
we are a loose collection of successive qualities ? That 
seems to be the latest conclusion of positive and Agnostic 
biological philosophy. The happy thought -which, as Dr. 
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Stirling auggeats, was probably thrown out Id a spirit of J 
persiflage by Hume has been adopted in all seriousness by I 
his followera. Mr. Harrison is very bittei' with thoae who 
want -to explain mental and moral phenomena by physi-, 
ology. But, as Prof. Huxley remarks, he seems in many 
part^ of his essay to do the same thing himself. What J 
could Biichner, or Cai-1 Vogt, say stronger than this 't "At ] 
last, the prick of a needle, or a grain of mineral, will in J 
an instant lay to rest forever man's body and its unity, j 
and all the spontaneous activities of intelligence, feeling, ■' 
and action, witA which tliat com/pound oi'gaTdsm tvcta | 
charged." Again, he says, the spiritual faculties are " 
i-ectly dependent on physical organs " — " stand forth as 1 
functions of living organs in given conditions of the or- ' 
ganism." Again : " At last the man Newton dies, that is, 
the body is dispersed into gas and dust," Mr. Harrison, 
then, though a positivist, bound to know only success 
phenomena, seems to know the body as a material entity.! 
posaes.sed of such functions as conscience, reason, imagina- 
tion, perception — to know that Newton's body thought out 
the " Principia," and Shakespeare's conceived " Hamlet," 
Indeed, Agnosticism generally, though with a show of J 
humility, seems rather arbitrary in its selection of what we I 
shall know, and what we shalhiot; we must know something; I 
80 we shall know that we liave ideas and feelings, but not I 
the personal identity that alone makes them intelligible, or I 
we shall use the word, and yet speak as if the idea v 
a figment ; we shall know qualities, but not Kubstance i 
" functions " and " forces," but not the some one or some- J 
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thing of which they must be functions and forces to be 

conceivable at all. Yet naiti/tum expell<ts fwrca, etc. 
Common-sense insists on retaining the fiindamental lawa 
of human thought, not being able to get rid of them ; and 
hence the hap-bazaid, instead of systematic and orderly, 
fashion in which the new philosophy deals with univerBal 
convictions, denying even that they exist out of theology 
and nylto physique. 

Thus (in apparent conti-adiction to the statements 
quoted), we are told that it is " man who loves, 
thinks, acts ; not the ganglia, or sinuses, or any 
organ" that does so. But perhaps the essayist means 
that all the body together does so. He says a man is " the 
consensus, or combined activity of his faculties." What 
is meant hy this phraseology ? It is just this " )da" thia 
" consenans," or " comhiiied acting," that'ls inconceivable 
without the focus of unity, in which many contemporane- 
ous phenomena, and many past and present, meet to be 
compared, remembered, identified, as belonging to the 
same self ; so only can they be known phenomena at all. 
Well, ilo we find in examining the physical structure of 
man's budy as sohd, heavy, extended, devisible, or its 
living organs and their physical functions, or the rear- 
rangement of molecules of carbon, nitrogen, hydi'ogen, 
etc., into living tissue, oi' its oxidation, anything corres- 
ponding to the consciousness of pei-sonal moi-al agency, 
and persona] identity ? We put the two classes of con- 
ception side hy side, and they seem to refuse to be 
identified — man as one and the same conscious moral 
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agent — and his T)ody, or the buinpB on hLs skull ; or is 
man indeed a function of his own liody ? Are we right 
in talking of our bodies as material things, and of o .r- 
'selves as if we were not things, but persons with mights, 
rights, and duties ? We ought, perhaps, to talk — theolo- 
gies and philosophies being now exploded — not of our 
having bodies, but of bodies having us, and of bodies 
having rights or duties. Perhaps Dundreary was mis- 
taken, and the tail may wag the dog after all 

Mr. Harrison says: "Orthodoxy has so long been 
accustomed to take itself for granted, that we ai-e apt to 

it how very short a period of human history this 
sublimated essence" (the immaterial soul) " has been cur- 
rent. There is not a trace of it in the Bible in its 

ent sense." This reminds one rather of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's contention that the Jews did not believe in God, 
But really it does not much signify what particular intel-' 
lectual theories have been entertained by different men . 
at diffei-ent times about the nature of God or of the soul : 
the question is whether you do not find on the whole 
among them all a consciousness or conviction that there 
is a Higher Being above them, together with a power of 
distinguishing themselves from their own bodies, and the 
■world around tliem — in consequence of this, too, a belief 
in personal immortality. Many in all ages believe that 
the dead have spoken to us from beyond the grave. But j 
into that I will notenter. Aretveour bodifs? thatse 

le the point. Now. I do not think positivism has 
any right to assume that we are, even on its own princi- i 
pies and professions. 
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Mr. Hari-isim has a very fombie passage, in whidi 
he enlarges upon this theme : that "the laws of the 
separate functiona of body, mind, or feeling, have 
visible relations to each other ; are inextricably woven in 
with each other, act and react. . , . From the summit of 
spiiitual life to the base of corporeal life, whether we pass 
up or down the gamut of human forces, there runs one 
organic coiTelation and sympathy of parts. Touch the 
smajlest Khre in the coi-poreal man, and in some infini- 
tesimal way we may watch the eti'ect in tlie moral man. 
When we rouse chorda of the most glorious ecstasy of the 
soul, we may see the vibrations of them visibly thrilling 
upon the skin." Here we are in the region of positive 
facts as specially made manifest by recent investigation. 
And the orthodox schools need to recognize the signifi- 
cance of such facts. The close interdependence of body 
and soul is a startling verity that must be looked in the 
face ; and the discovery has. no doubt, gone far to shake 
the faith of many in human immortality, as well as in 
other momentous kindred truths. It has been so with myself. 
But I think the old dictum of Bacon about the effect of 
a little and more knowledge will be found applicable 
after all. Let us look these facts very steadily in the 
face. When we have thought for a long time, there is a 
feeling of pain in the head. That is a feeling, observe, in 
our own conscious selves. Further, by observation and 
experiment; it has been made certain that some moleeular 
change in the nervous substance of the brain (to the 
renewal of which oxygenated blood is necessary) is going 
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fell, wliilu the prcwMiafl of thinking takes place — though we 
are not conscious of it in our own case, except as a matter 
of inference. The thought itself seems, when we reflect 
on it, partly due to the action of an external world or 

s upon us ; partly to oui' own " forms of thought," 
or fixed ways of perceiving and thinking, which have 

ours 80 long as we can remember, and which do not 
belong to us more than to other individual members of 
the human family ; again partly to our own pa^t eiperi- 
But what is this material process accompanying 
thought, which conceivably we might perceive if we could 
see the inside of our own bodiea ? Why it too can only 
seem what it seems by virtue of our own personal past 
experience, and our own human as well as individual 
modes of conceiving. Is not that " positive " too ? Will 
not meq of science agree with me that such is the fact ? 
In short, our bodies, on any view of them, Science herself 
has taught ue, are percepts and concepts of ours — I don't 
Bay of the " soul," or the mind, or any bete noi/re of the 
sort, but of ourselves, who surely cannot be altogether 

novres. They are as much percepts and concepts of 
ours as is the material world outside them. Are they 
coloured ? Colour, we ai'e told, is a sensation. Ai-e they 
hard or soft ? These are our sensations, and relative to 

The elements of our food enter into relations we 
name living ; their molecules enter into that condition of 
unstable equilibrium ; there is motion of parts fulfilling 
definite intelligible and constant uses, in some cases subject 
to our own intelligent direction. But all this is what 
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appuacs to our intelligence, and it appears diffr 
according to the stages of intelligence at which we 
a good deal of it is hypothesis of our own mi 
Readers of Berkeley and Kant need not be told thia ; it ia 
now universally acknowledged by the competent. The 
atomic theory is a working hypothesis of our minds only. 
Space and time are relative to our intelligence, to the 
succession of our thoughts, to our own faculties of motion, 
motion being also a conception of ours. Our bodies, in 
fact, as positivists often tells us, and an we now venture 
to remind theTii, are phenomeva, that is, orderly appea/r- 
ances to ws. They further tell us generally that there is 
nothing which thus appears, or that we cannot know that 
there is anything beyond the appearance. What, then, 
accoj'ding to positivism itself, is the most we are entitled 
to affirm with regard to the dead ? Simply that there 
are no appearan^s to ■us of a living personality in con- 
nection with those phenomena which we call a dead 
body, any more than there are in connection with the 
used-up materials of burned tissues that pass by osmosis 
into the capillaries, and away by excretory ducts. But 
are we entitled to affirm that the person is extinct— is 
disHolved — the one conscious self in whom these bodily 
phenomena centred (except so far as they centred in us), 
who w^aa the focua of them, gave them form, made them 
what they were ; whoae thoughts wandered up and down 
through eternity ; of whom, therefore, the bodily as well 
as mental and spiritual functions were functions, so far as 
the body entered into the conscious self at all ? We can, » 
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ou the coDtrary, only affirm that probably the person dov 
longer perceives, and is conscious, in. connection wiiii^ 
this form we look upon, wherein so-called cheraical-affini* 
ties now prevail altogether over so-called vital power.l 
But even in life the body is always changing and decom-j 
posing— foreign substances are always becoming a newl 
body, and the old body becoming a foreign substance. Yebl 
the person remains one and the same. True, positivism T 
tries to eliminate persons, and reduce all to appearances ; ' 
but this is too glaring a violation of common-sense, and ■ 
I do not think from his language Mr. Harrison quite 
means to do this. Well, by spirit, even by " soul," most ' 
people, let me assure him, only mean onr own conacioua J 
personal selves. For myself, indeed, I believe that there' J 
cannot be appearances without something to appear. But I 
seeing that the material world is in hai'raony with i 
intelligence, and presents all the appearance of intelligent- 1 
cooperation of parts with a view to ends, I believe, witlf 1 
a great English thinker, whose loss we have to 
(James Hinton), that all this is the manifestation of 1 

yi living spirits or persons, not of dead, inert matte 
though from our own spiritual deaduess or inertness i 
appears to us material. Upon oui- own moral and 
spiritual life, in fact, depends the measure of our 
knowledge and perception, I can indeed admit with 
Mr. Harrison that probably there must always 
us the phenomenon, the body, the external ; but it may J 
be widely different from what it seems now. We may bfffl 
made one with the great Elohim, or angels of Nature whtfM 
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create ub, or we may still grovel in dead matoria! 1 
life. We now appear to onraelves and to others as h 
&s material. Body, and soul or mind, are two opp( 
phenomenal poles of one reality, which is self or 
but though these phenomena may vaiy, the c 
infoiTDing spirit, which underlies all, of which we ] 
take, which is absolute, divine, this can never be destroy! 
" In God we live, move, and have our being," It is t 
indeed, by the new philosophy, that the temporal, the 
physical, and the composite (elements of matter and 
" feeling"), are the basis of our higher conscioiisness : on 
the contrai-y, I hold that this is absurd, and that the one 
eternal conscigusness or apiiit must be the basis of the 
physical, composite, and temporal ; is needed to give unity 
and harmony to the body. One is a little ashamed of 
agreeing with an old-fashioned thinker, whom an old- 
fashioned poet pronounced the " first of those who know," 
that the spirit is organizing vital principle of the body, 
not vice versa. The great difficulty, no doubt, is that 
apparent imiption of the external into the personal, when, 
as the essayist says, " impair a man's secretioaa, and moral 
sense is dulled, discoloured, depraved." Butit is our spiritual 
deadness that has put us into this physical condition ; and 
probably it is we who are responsible in a fuller sense 
than we can realize now for this effect upon us, which 
mast be in the end too for puiposes of disciplin 
belongs to our spiritual history and purpose. Moreov^ 
this external world is not so foreign to u 
it is spiritual, and between all spirit there is solidarityj 
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Mr. Hi n (fill observea (aricl here I agree with him rather J 
thfin with Mr. Harrison) that the defect and falseness of I 
our knowing must be in the knowing by only part of I 
ourselves. Whereas sense had to be supplemented by J 
intellect, and proved misleading without it, so intellect, i 

1 in the region of knowledge, has to be supplemented 
by raoral sense, which is the highest taculty in us. We 
are at present misled by a Mse view of the world, based 

ense and intellect only. Death is but a hideous il- . 
lusion of our deadnesa — 



The true definition of the actual b that which is true for, J 
which satisfies the whole being of humanity. We must I 
ask of a doctrine, " Does it anawer in the moral region V 
if so, it is as true as we can have it with our present 1 
knowledge ; but, if the moral experiment fails, H is not J 
true. Conscience has the highest authority about know- ' 
ledge, as it has about conduct. Now apply this to the i 
negations of positivism, and the belief Comte would sub- I 
atitute for faith in God, and peraonal immortality. Kant ■ 
sufficiently proved that these are postulates required by 
Pi-actical Reason, and on this ground he believed fiiem. 
I am not blind to the beauty and nobleness of Comte'a 
moral ideal (not without debt to Christ's as expounded) i 
by himself, and here by Mr. Harrison. Still I say. The J 
. moral experiment fails. Some of us may seek to benefit I 
the world, and then desire rest. But what of the I 
maimed and broken and aimless lives around us '! VfiiaAM 
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of those we have lost, who were dearer to us than our own 
selves, full of fairest hope and promise, unaware annihi- 
lated in earliest dawn, whose dewy bud yet slept imfolded !>- 
If they were thiii^s, doubtless we Twight count them- i 
so much manure, in which to grow those still tnw 
beautiful though still brief-flowering human ak 
positivism, though knowing nothing but present phei 
mena, and denying God, is able confidently to promise 1 
in some remote future. But alas ! they seemed Uvi 
spirits, able to hope for infinite love, progressive v 
the beautific vision of God himaelf ! And they i 
WJere — so much manure ! Why, as has already been askefl 
are such ephemerals worth hving for, however many ^ 
them there may be, whose lives are as an idle flash in t 
pan, always promising, yet failing to attain any s\At 
stantiaJ or enduring good ? What of these agoni 
women and eliildren, now the victims of Ottoman bloc 
madness ? What of all the cramped, unlovely, debas 
or elow-tortured yet evanescent lives of myriads in ( 
great cities ? These cannot have the philosophic aspii 
tipriH of culture. They have too often none at all. 
proclaim to them this gospel, supplementing it by t 
warning that in the end there will remain only a hu( 
block of ice in a " wide, gray, lampless, deep, unpeople 
world!" I could believe in the pessimism of Schop< 
hauer, not in this jaunty optimism of Comte. 

Are we then indeed orphans ? Will the tyrant go ev* 
unpunished, the wrong ever unredressed, the poor a 
helpless remain always trampled and unhappy ? Mustt) 
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battle of good and evil in ourselves and others hang al- 
ways trembling in the balance, forever undecided ; or does 
it all mean nothing more than we see now, and is the 
glorious world but some ghastly illusion of insanity 1 
When " the fever called living is over at last," is all in- 
deed over ? Thank God that throogh this Babel of dia- 
oordaat voices modem men can atill hear His accents who 
said, " Come unto me, all ye that are weary and are heavy i 
ladeu, and I will give you rest." 



LORD SELBORNE. 

I AM too well satisfied with Lord Blachford's paper 
to think that I can add anything of importance to 
it. The little I would say has reference to our actual 
knowledge of the sou! during this life — meaning by the 
soul what Lord Blachford means, viz., the eonacioua 
being which each man calls " himself." 

It appears to me that what we know and can observe 
tends to confirm the testimony of our consciousness to 
the reality of the distinction between the body and the 
BOiil. From the necessity of the case, we cannot observe 
any manifestations of the soul except during the time of 
its association with the body. This limit of our experi- 
ence applies, not to the " ego " of which alone each man 
has any direct knowledge, but to the perceptible indica- 
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tion of consciousness in others. It ia impossible, in &ie' 
nature of things, that any man can ever have had experi- 
ence of the total cessation of his own consciouaness ; and 
the idea of such a ces.iation i» much leas natural and much 
more difficult to realize than that of its continuance. We 
observe the phenomena of death in others, and infer, by 
irresistible induction, that the same thing will also hap- 
pen to ourselves. But these phenomena carry us only to 
the dissociation of the " ego " from the body, not to its 
extinction, 

Nothing else can be credible if our consciousness is not ; 
and I have said that this bears testimony to the reality 
of the distinction between soid and body. Each man is 
conscious of usiiig his own body as an instrument, in the 
same sense in which hf would use any othei' machine. 
He passes a diiferent moral judgment on the mechanical 
and involuntaiy actions of his body, from that which he 
feels to be due to its actions resulting from his own free- 
will. The unity and identity of the " ego," from the be- 
ginning to the end of life, is of the essence of his con- 
sciousness. 

In accordance with this testimony are such facts an the 
following : that the body has no proper unity, identity, or 
continuity, through the whole of life— all its constituent 
parts being in a constant state of flux and change ; that 
many parts and organs of the body may be removed with 
no greater effect upon the " ego " than when we take off 
any article of clothing ; and that those OTgAtm which can- 
not be removed or stopped in their action without death 
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are distrihutefl over different parts of the body, and are 1 
homogeneoua in their material and structure witb others 
which we can lose without the sense that any change has ■ 
passed over our proper selves. If, on the one hafid, a 
diseased state of some bodily oi^na interrupts the rea- 
sonable manifestations of the soul through the body, the 
cases are, on the other, not rare in which the whole body , 
decays and falls into extreme age, weakness, and even j 
deerepitude.while vigour, freshness, and youthfulness, are .] 
characteristic of the mind. 

The attempt, in Butler's work, to reason from the in- I 
divisibility and indestructibility of the soul as ascertained 
facts, is less satisfactory than most of that gi'eat writer's 
arguments, which are generally rather intended to be 
destructive of objfictions than demonstiutive of positive 
truths. But the modem scientific doctiine, that all 
matter and aU force are indestnictible, is not without 
interest in relation to that argument. There jmust at 
least be a natural presumption from that doctrine that, if 
the soul during life has a real exLstence distinct from the I 
body, it is not annihilated by death. If, indeed, it v 
a mere " force " (such as heat, light, etc., are supposed by ] 
modem philosophers to be — though men who are not j 
philosophers may be excused if they find some difficulty j 
in understanding exactly what is meant by the term when ] 
so uaed), it would be consistent witli that doctrine that ( 
the soul might be transmuted after death into some other ] 
form of force. But the idea of " force " in this sense I 
(whatever may be its exact meaning) seems wholly J 
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inapplicable to tlie conscious being which a man call» 

" himself." 

The resemblances in the nature and organization of 
aninlal and v^etable bodies seem to me to confirm, in- 
stead of weakening, the impression that the body of mui 
is a machine under the government of the aoul, and quite 
distinct from it. Plants manifest no coDSciousnesa ; all 
our knowledge of them tends irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that there is in them no intelligent, much less any 
reasonable, principle of life. Yet they are machines vray 
like the human lx>dy ; not, indeed, in their formal devel- 
opment or their e.xact chemical processes, but in the 
general scheme and functions of their organLsm — in their 
laws of nutrition, digestion, assimilation, respiration, and 
especially reproduction. They are bodies without souls, 
living a physical life, and subject to a physical deatli. 
The inferior animals have bodies still more like our own ; 
indeed ia their higher orders, resembling them very closely 
indeed ; and they have also a principle of life quite differ- 
ent from that of plants, with various degrees of conscious- 
ness, intelligence, and volition. Even in their principle 
of life, arguments founded on observation and comparison 
(though not on individual consciousness), more or leas 
similar to those which apply to man, tend to show that 
thei-e is something distinct from, and more than, the body. 
But, of all these inferior animals, the intelligence differs 
from that of man, not in degree only, but in kind. Nature 
is theii' airuple. uniform, and sufficient law; their very 
arts (which are often wonderful) come to them by 
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Nature, except when they are trained by man ; there ia 
in them no sign of discoui-ae, of reason, of morality, or of 
the knowledge of good and evil. The veiy similarity of 
their bodily structure to that of man tends, when these 
differences are noted, to add weight to the other natural 
evidence of the distinctness of man's soul from his body. 

The immortality of the soul seems to me to be one of 
those tmths for the belief in which, when authoritatively 
declared, man is prepared by the very constitution of his 
nature. 



CANON BARRY. 

ANY one who from the ancient position of Christianity 
looks on the controversy between Mr. Harrison and , 
Prof Huxley on " The Soul and Future Life " (to which 1 
propose mainly to confine myself) will be tempted with ' 
Faulconbridge to observe, not without a touch of grim 
satisfaction, how, " from north to south, Austria and 
France shoot in each other's mouth." The fight is fierce 
enough to make him ask, Tantcene animis sapientibus vr(B? 
But he will see that each is far more effective in battering 
the lines of the enemy than in strengthening his owiL 
Nor will he be greatly concerned if both from time to 
time lodge a shot or two in the battlements on which he 
stands, with some beating of that " dnim scientific " 
which seems to me to be in these days always as I'esonaut, 
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sometimes with as much result of merely empty sound, as 
" the drum ecclesiastic," against which Prof. Huxley is so 
fond of warning us. Those whom Mr. Hamson calls 
" theologians," and whom Prof. Huxley less appropriately 
terms " priests " (for of priesthood there is here no ques- 
tion), may indeed i^hink that, if the formidable character 
of an opponent's position is to be measured by the scorn 
and fury with which it is assailed, their ground must be 
strong indeed ; and they will possibly remember an old 
description of a basis less artificial than " pulpit-stairs," 
from which men may look without much alarm, while 
" the floods come and the winds blow." Gaining from 
this conviction courage to look more closely, they will per- 
ceive, as I have said, that each of the combatants is far 
stronger on the destructive than on the constructive side. 
Mr. Harrison's earnest and eloquent plea against the 
materialism which virtually, if not theoretically, makes 
all that we call spirit a mere function of material organ- 
ization (like the apfiovla of the " Phsedo "), and against the 
exclusive " scientism " which, because it cannot find cer- 
tain entities along its line of investigation, asserts 
loudly that they are either non-existent or " unknowable," 
is strong, and (pace Prof. Huxley) needful ; not, indeed, 
against him (for he knows better than to despise the 
metaphysics in which he is so great an adept), but against 
many adheients, prominent rather than eminent, of the 
school in which he is a master. Nor is its force destroyed 
by exppsing, however keenly and sarcastically, some in- 
consistencies of argument, not inaptly coixesponding (as 
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it seems to me) withsiioilar inconsistencies in the popular 
expositioa of the views which it attacks. If Prof. Huxley 
is right (aa surely he is) in pleading tor perfect freedom ' 
and boldness in the investigation of the phenomena of I 
humanity from the physical aide, the counter-plea ia J 
equally irresistible for the value of an independent philo- 
sophy of mind, starting from the metaphysical pole of I 
thought, and I'easoning positively on the phenomena I 
which, though they may have many connections with | 
physical laws, are utterly inexplicable by them. We 1 
might, indeed, demur to his inference that the discovery ' 
of " antecedence in the molecular fact " necessarily leads 
to a " phy&ical theory of moral phenomena," and vice v 
as savouring a little of the ptwt Aof, ertjo propter hoc. In- J 
separable connection it would imply ; but the ultin 
causation might lie in something far deepei', underlying J 
both " the molecular" and "the spiritual fact," But still I 
to establish such antecedence would be an important I 
scientitic step, and the attempt might be made from 4 
either side. 

Un the other hand, Prof. Huxley's trenchant attack on I 
• the unreality of the positivist assumption of a right to 1 
take names which in the old religion at least mean some- I 
thing finn and solid, and to sublime them into the cloudy I 
forms of transcendental theory, and on the arbitrary ap- J 
plication. of the word "selfishness," with all its degrading! 
associations, to the consciousness of personality here and 1 
the hope of a nobler personality in the future, leaves I 
nothing to be desired, I fear that his friends the priestsj 
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would be accused of the crowning sin of " ecclesiasticisin " 
(whatevei- that may be) if they iised denunciations half 
ao sharp. Except with a few sarcaenis which he cannot 
resist the temptation of flinging at them by the way, they 
will have nothing witli which to (juarrel ; and possibly 
they may even learn from him to consider these as claps 
of " cheap thunder " from the " pulpit," in that old 
sense of the word in which it designates the professorial 
chair. 

The whole of Mr. Han-iKin's two papers may be resolved 
into an attack on the true individuality of man, first on 
the speculative, then on the moral side; from the one 
point of view denouncing the belief in it as a delusion, 
from the other hi'anding the desire of it as a moral 
degradation. The connection of the two arguments is 
instructive and philosophical For no argument merely 
speculative, ignoring all moral considerations, will really 
be listened to. His view of the soul as " a consensus of 
human faculties " reminds us curiously of the Buddhist 
"groups;" hia deacriptiun of a "perpetuity of sen.sation as 
the true hell " breathes the veiy spmt of the longing for 
Nirva/iM,. Both he and his Asiatic predecessore are cer- 
tainly right in considering the " delusion of individual 
existence " as the chief delusion to be got rid of on the 
way to a perfect Agnosticism, in lespect of all that is not 
merely phenomenal. It is true that he protests in terms 
against a naked materialism, ignoring all spiritual phen- 
omena as having a distinctive character of their own ; but 
yet, when he tells us that " to talk about a bodiless being 
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thinking and loving is simply to talk of the thoughts 
feelings of Nothing," he certainly appears to assume sub-J 
atantially the position of the materialism he denounces, ' 
which (as has been already said) holds these spiritual 
energies to be merely results of the bodily organization, 
as the excitation of an electric current is the result of the 
juxtaposition of certiin material aubstances. If a bodilew 
being is Nothing, there can be no such thing as an intrinsic 
or independent spiritual life ; and it is difficult for ordinary 
minds to attach any distinct meaning to the declaration 
that the aoul is " a conscious unity of being," if that bemg i 
depends on an organization which is unquestionably dis- | 
cerptible, and of which (as Butler remarks) large parte i 
may be lost without affecting this consciousness of per- I 
sonality. 

Now this is, after all, the only point worth fighting 
about. Mr. Hutton has already said with perfect truth 
that by " the soul " we mean that " wliicb lies at the 
bottom of the sense of personal identity — the thread of 
the continuity running through all our checkered life," 1 
and which remains unbroken amidst the constant flux of' I 
change both in uur material body, and in the circum- 
stances of our material life. This belief is wholly inde- 
pendent of any " metaphysical hypothesis " of modem 
"orthodoxy," whether it is, or is not, rightly described as- 
a "juggle of ideas," and of any examination of the ques- 
tion (on which Lord Elachford has touched) whether, if 1 
it seem such to "those trained in positive habits < 
thought," the fault lies in it or in them. I may remark^.. 
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in passing, that in this broad and simple sense it certainly, 
runs through the whole Bible, and has much that is " akin 
to it in the Old Testament." For even in the darkest 
and most shadowy ideas of the Shedl of the other world, 
the belief in a true personal identity is taken absolutely 
for granted ; and it is not a little curious to notice how in 
the Book of Job the substitution for it of '* an immor- 
tality in the race " (although there, not in the whole of 
humanity, but simply in the tribe or family) is offered, 
and rejected as utterly insufficient to satisfy either the 
speculation of the intellect or the moral demands of* the 
conscience.^ Now is it not worth while to protest against 
the caricature of this belief, as a belief in " man plus a 
hetereogeneous entity " called the soul, which can be only 
intended as a sarcasm. But we cannot acquiesce in any 
statement which represents the belief in this immaterial 
and indivisible personality as resting simply on the no- 
tion that it is needed to explain the acts of the human 
organism. For, as a matter of fact, those who believe in 
it conceive it to be declared by a direct consciousness, the 
most simple and ultimate of all acts of consciousness. 
They hold this consciousness of a personal identity and 
individuality, unchanging amid material change, to be 
embodied in all the language and literature of man ; and 
they point to the inconsistencies in the very words of 
those who argue against it, as proofs that man cannot 
divest himself of it. No doubt they believe that so the 
acts of the organism are.best explained, but it is not on the 

1 See Job, xiv. 21, 22. 
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neceaaiby of such ex|jlanation that they base their belit 
and thiB fact separates altogether their belief in the hum! 
soul, as an immaterial entity, tVom those conceptiona 
a soul, in animal, vegetable, or even inorganic substances,' 
with which Mr. Harrison insists on confounding it. Of 
the true character of animal natui'e we know nothing- 
(although we may eonjectui-e much), just beeauae wi 
have not in regai'd to it the direct consciousness whi( 
we have in regai'd to our own nature. Accordingly, wt 
need not trouble oui' arguiiieuL for a soul in man witli 
any speculation as to a true soul in the brute creatures. 

In what relation this personality stands to the particIeS: 
which at any moment compose the body, and which arfi 
certainly in a continual state of flux, or to the law of 
structure which in living beings, by some power to 
known, assimilates these particles, is a totally different- 
question. I fear that Mr. Hamson will be displeased 
with me if I call it "a mystery." But, whatever future 
advances of science may do for us in the mattei- — and I 
hope they may do much — I am afraid 1 must still say 
Uiat this relation is a mystery which has been at differ- 
ent times imperfectly represented, both byformul theoriea 
and by metaphors, all of which by the very natiu-e of 
language are connected witli original physical conceptions,' 
Let it be granted freely that the progi-ess of modem phy- 
tiiological science has rendered obsolete the old idea that 
the various organs of the body stand to the true personal 
being in a purely instrumental relation, such 
oxample) is dosciibej by Butler in liis " Analogy 
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celelirateJ chapter on "The Future Life." The poi 
pliysieal influences acting upon the body to affeot 
energies of thought and will is unquestionable. The be- 
lief that the action of all these energies is associated with 
the molecular change is, to say the least, highly probable. 
And I may njmark that Christianity has no quarrel with 
these discoveries of modern science ; for its doctrine is that 
for the perfection of man's being a bodily organization is 
necessary, and that the " intennediate state " is a state of 
suspense and imperfection, out of which at the word of 
the Creator, the indestmctible personality of man slutll 
rise, to assimilate to itself a glorified body. The doe- 
trine of the resurrection of the body boldly faces the per- 
plexity as to the connection of a body with pei'sonality, 
which 80 greatly troubled ancient speculation on the im- 
mortality of the soul. In respect of the intermediate 
" state," it only extends (I grant immeasurably) the expcr 
rience of those suspensions of the will and the full con- 
sciousness of personality which we have in life, in sleep, 
swoon, stupor, dependent on normal and abnoi-mal con- 
ditions of the bodily organization ; and in respect of the 
resurrection, it similarly extends the action of that mye- 
teriona creative will which moulds the human body of the 
present life slowly and gradually out of the mere germ, 
and forms with marvellous rapidity and exuberance of 
prolific power, lower organisms of high perfection and 
beauty. 

But while modem science teaches ua to recognize the 
influence of the bodily organization on mental energy, 
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has, with at least equal clearness, brought out in compen- 
sation the distinct power of that mental energy, acting I 
by a process wholly different from the chain of physical 1 
causation, to alter fimctionally. and even organically, the J 
bodily frame itself. ' The Platonic Socrates (it will be re- 1 
memhered) dwells on the power of the spirit to control 
bodily appetite and even passion (to Au^miSk), as also on 
its having the power to assume qualities, as a jjroof that 
it ia more o^fiovia. Surely modem science has greatly 
strengthened the former partof his argument, by these dia- 
coveriea of the power of mind over even the material t 
of the body. This is strikingly illustrated (for esam- 
ple to the physician, both by the morbid phenomena ] 
of what ia called " hysteria," in which the belief i 
existence of physical disease actually produces the moat 
remarkable physical efl'ecta on the body ; and also by 
the more natural action of the mind on the body, when J 
in sickness a resolution to get well masters the force. 1 
of disease, or a desire to die slowly fulfils itself Per- | 
hapa even more extraordinary is the fact fl believe I 
sufficiently ascertained) that during pregnancy the pre- % 
sentation of ideas to the mind of the mother actually 
affects the physical organization of the offspring. I Hence 
I cannot but think that, at least as distinctly as ever, our 
fuller experience discloses to us two different processes of 
causation acting upon our complex humanity^the one | 
wholly physical, acting sometimes liy the coarser mechani- 
cal agencies, sometimes by the subtiler physiological 
agencies, and in both cases connecting man through the 
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body with the great laws ruling the physical universe- 



the other wholly metaphysical, acting by the simple pre- 
sentation of ideas to the mind (which may, indeed, be so 
purely subjective that they correspond to no objective 
reality whatever), and through them, secondarily acting 
upon the body, producing, no doubt, the molecular 
changes in the brain and the affections of the nervous 
tissue which accompany and exhibit mental emotion. 
In the normal condition of the earthly life, these two 
powers act and react uj)on each other, neither being abso- 
lutely independent of the other. In the perfect state of 
the hereafter wc l)clieve that it shall be so still. But we 
do know of cases in which the metaphysical power is 
apparently dormant or destroyed, in which accordingly 
all emotions can be produced automatically by physical 
processes only, as happens occasionally in dreams 
(whether of the day or night), and in morbid conditions, 
as of idiocy, which may themselves be produced either by 
physical injuiy or by mental shock. I cannot myself see 
any difficulty in conceiving that the metaphysical power 
might act, though no doubt in a way of which we have 
no present experience, and (according to the Christian 
doctrine) in a condition of some imperfection, when the 
bodily organization is either suspended or removed. For 
to me it seems clear that there is something existent, 
which is neither material nor even dependent on mate- 
rial organization. Whether it be stigmatized as a " hetero- 
geneous entity," or graciously designated by the " good 
old word soul," is a matter of great indifference. There, 
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it is ; and if it is, I cannot see why it is inconceivable 
that it should survive all material change. For here, as 
in other casew, there Meenis to be a frequent confusion 
between conceiving that a, thing may be, and conceiving 
how it may be. Of course, we cannot figure to ourselves 
the method of the action of a spiritual energy apart from 
a bodily organization ; in the attempt to do so the mind 
glides into quasi-corporeal conceptions and expressions, 
wliich areafairmark for satire. But that there may be such 
action is to me far less inconceivable than that the mere 
. fact of £he dissolution of what is purely physical should 
draw with it the destruction of a soul that can think, love 
land pray. 

I do not think it necessary to dwell at any length on 
'the second of Mr, Harrison's propoaitiona, denotincing the 
•desire of personal and individual existence aa " selfish- 
"ness," with a vigour quite worthy of his royal Prussian 
model. But history, after all, has recognized that the 
poor grenadiers had something to say for themselves. 
Mr. Hutton has already suggested that, if Mr. Harrison 
had studied the Christian conception of the future life, 
hu could not have written some of his most startling pas- 
sages, and has pioteated against the misapplication of the 
word " selfishness," whicii in this, as in other controver- 
sies, quietly begs the question proposed for discussion. 
The fact is, that this theory of " altruism," so eloquently 
set forth by Mi\ Harrii^on and others of his school, simply 
contradicts human nature, not in its weaknesses or sins, but 
in its essential chai-acteiutics. It is certainly not the 
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weakest or ignoblest of ]iuman souls who have felt, i 
times of deepest thought and feeling, conscious of 
two existences — their own and the Supreme Existence, 
whether they call it Nature, Law or God. Surely this 
humanity is a verj- unworthy deity, at once a vague and 
shadowy abstraction, and so far as it can he distinctly 
conceived, like some many-headed idol, magnifying the 
evil and hjdeousness as well as the good and beauty of the 
individual nature. But if it were not so still that indivi- 
duality, as well as unity^ ia the law of human nature, is 
singularly indicated by the very nature of our mental 
operations. In the study and perteption of truth, each 
man, though he may be guided to Jt by others, stands 
absolutely alone ; in love, on the other hand, he 
loses all but the sense of unity ; while the conscience 
holds the balance, recognizing at once individuality and 
unity. Indeed, the sacrednass of individuality is so 
guarded by the darkness which hides each soul firom all 
perfect knowledge of ma.n, so deeply impressed on the 
mind by the con^ciousnass of independent thought and 
will, and on the soul by the sense of incommunicable 
responsibility, that it cannot merge itself in the life of 
the race. Self-sacrifice or unselfishness is the conscious 
sacrifice, not of our own individuality, but of that which 
seems to minister to it, for the sake of others. The law 
of human nature, moreover, is such that the very attempt 
at such sacritice inevitably strengthens the spiritual indi- 
vidimlity in all that makes it worth having. To talk of 
" a perpetuity of sensation as a true hell " in a being sup- 
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posed capable of indefinite growth in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and love, is surely to use words which have no intel- 
ligible meaning. 

No doubt, if we are to take as our guiding principle 
either altruism or what is rightly designated " selfish- 
ness," we must infinitely prefer the former. But where 
is the necessity ? No doubt the task of harmonizing the , 
two is difficult. But all things worih doing are difficult ; 
and it might be worth while to consider whether there is ' 
not something in the old behef which finds the key to 
this difficult problem in the consciousness of the relation 
to One Supreme Being, and, reco^iizing both the love of 
man and the love of self, bids them both agree in conscious 
^subordination to a higher love of God. What makes our 
life here will, we believe, make it up hereafter, only in a 
purer and nobler form. On earth we live at once in our 
own individuality and in the life of others. Our heaven is 
not the extinction of either element of that life — either 
of individuality, as Mr. Harrison would have it, or of the 
life in others, as in that idea of a selfish immortality ■ 
which he has, I think, set up in order to denounce it — ' 
but the continued harmony of both under an inlinitely 
increased power of that supreme principle. 
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MR. W. R. GREG. 

IT would seem impossible for Mr. Harrison to write 
anything that is not stamped with a vigour and racy 
eloquence peculiarly his own ; and the paper which has 
opened the present discussion is probably far the finest 
he has given to the world. There is a lofty tone in its 
imaginative passages which strikes us as unique among 
negationists, and a vein of what is almost tenderness per- 
vading them, which w^ not observed in his previous 
writings. The two combined render the second portion 
one of the most touching and impressive speculations we 
have read. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Harrison's in- 
nate energy is apt to boil over into a vehemence approach- 
ing the intemperate ; and the antagonistic atmosphere is 
so native to his spirit that he can scarcely enter the lists 
of controversy without an irresistible tendency to become 
aggressive and unjust ; and he is too inclined to forget 
the first duty of the chivalric militant logician — namely, 
to select the adversary you assail from the nobler and 
not the lower form and rank of the doctrine in dispute. 
The inconsistencies and weaknesses into which this ne- 
glect has betrayed him in the instance before us have, 
however, been so severely dealt with by Mr. Hutton and 
Prof. Huxley, that I wish rather to direct attention to 
two or three points of his argument that might otherwise 
be in danger of escaping the appreciation and gratitude 
they may fairly claim. 
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We owe him something, it appears to me, for having ' 
inaugui-ated a discussion which has atirred so many minda 
to give us on such a question so much interesting and 
profound, and more especially so much suggestive, 
thought. We owe him much, too, because, in dealing 
with a thesia which it is specially the temptation and the 
practice to handle as a theme for declamation, he. has so , 
written as to force his antagonists to treat it argumenta- 
tively and aearchingly as well. Some gratitude, more- 
over, is due to the man who had the moral courage 
boldly to avow his adhesion to the negative view when 
that view is not only in the highest degree unpopular, 
but is regarded for the most part as condemnabie into the 
bai'gain, and when, besides, it can scarcely fail to be pain- 
ful to every man of vivid imagination and of strong af- 
fections. It is to hLs credit also, I venture to think, that, 
holding this view, he has put it forward, not as an 
opinion or speculation, but as a settled and deliberate con- 
viction, maintainable by distinct and reputable reason- 
ings, and to be controverted only by pleas analogous in 
character. For if there bo a topic within the wide range 
of human questioning in reference to which tampering 
with mental integrity might seem at fii-Nt -sight pardon- 
able, it is that of a future and continued existence. If , 
belief be ever permissible — peihaps I ought to say, if be- 
lief be ever possible- — on the ground that " there is peace 
and joy in believing," it is here, where the isauiis are so 
vast, where the conception in its hightwt form is so enno 
bliiig, where the practical inttuences of the Creed are, in i 
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appearance at least, so beneficent. But faitli thus ani^ 
at haa ever cUnging to it the curse belonging to all i 
gitimate possessions. It is pi-ecarious, because the 1 
in its title-deeds, bai-ely suspected perhaps and oei 
acknowledged, may any moment be discovered; misgivi 
crop up most surely in those hard and gloomy c 
our lives when unflinching confidence is most esaentialfl 
our peace ; and the fairy fabric, built up not on grouj 
conviction but on craving need, crumbles into dust, ( 
leaves the spirit with no solid sustenance to rest upon, I 

Unconsciously, and by implication, Mr. Harrison \ 
a testimony he little intended, not, indeed, to the futn 
existence he denies, but to the irresistible longing and S 
ceaaity for the very belief he labours to deatroy. Perhaps 
no writer has more undesignedly betrayed his conviction 
that men will not Jind cannot be expected to surrender 
their faith and hope without at least something like a 
compensation ; certainly no one has ever toiled with more 
noble rhetoric to gild and illuminate the substitute with 
whicli he would fain persuade us to rest satisfied. The 
nearly universal craving for posthumous existence and 
enduring consciousness, which he depi-eciates with ao 
liarsh a scorn, iiiid which he will not accept as offering 
even the shadow or Bimu.lacrum of an argument for the 
Creed, he yet respects enough to recognize that it has its 
foundation deep in the framework of our being, that it 
cannot lie aileiieed, and may not be ignored. Having no 
precious metal to pay it with, he issues paper-money in- 
stead, skilfully engraved and gorgeously gilded to look 
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as like the real coin as may be. It is in vain to deny 
that there is something touching and elevating in the 
glowing eloquence with which he paints the picture of 
devoted to efi'oi-ts in the aei'vice of the race, spent in 
labouring, each of us in his own sphere, to bring about 
the grand ideal he tancies for humanity, and drawing 
strength and reward for long years of toil in the antici- 
pation of what man will be when those noble dreams 
fihall have been realized at last — even though we shall 
never see what we have wrought so hard to win. It is 
vain to deny, moraover, that these dreams appear more 
solid and less wild or vague when we remember how close 
an analogy we may detect in the labours of thousands 
around us who spend their whole career on eai-th in 
building up, by saei'ilice and painful struggles, wealth, 
station, fame, and character, for their children, whose en- 
joyment of these possessions they will never live to wit- i 
ness, without their passionate zeal in the pursuit being 
in any way cooled by the discouraging reflection. Does 
not this oblige ua to confess that the posthumous ei 
tence Mr. Hairison describes is not altogether an airy fic- 
tion ? , Still, somehow, after a few moments spent in the 
thin atmosphere into which his brilliant language and 
unselfish imagination have combined to raise us, wi 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of us at tlie least — sink 
back breathless aud weaned after the unaccustomed soar- 
ing amid light so dim, and ci-aving, as of yore, after some- 
thing more personal, more solid, and more certain. 

To tliat more solid certainty I am obliged to confess, 
9 
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sorrowfully and with bitter disappointment, that I can 
contiibiite nothing — Dothing, I mean, that resembles evi- 
dence, that can properly be called argument, or that I 
can hope will be received as even the biireet confirmation. 
Alas I mn the wisetft and most sanguine of us all bring 
anything Vityond oiir own peraonal sentiments to swell 
the cumuon hope ? We have aspirations to multiply, 
but who has any kntnol^dge to enrich our store ? I have 
of course read mast of the pleadings in favour of the or- 
dinary doctrine of the future state ; naturally also, in 
common with all graver natures, I have meditated yet 
more ; but these pleadings, for the moat part, sound to 
anxious uars little else than the passionate outcries of 
Boids that cannot endure to part with hopes on which they 
have been nurtui-ed, and which are entertwined with their 
tenderest affections. Logical reasons to compel conviction, 
I have met with none — even from the interlocutors in 
this actual Symposium. Yet few can have sought for 
such more yearningly. I may say I share in the antici- 
pations of believers; but I share them as aspirations, 
sometimes approaching almost to a faith, occasionally, and 
for a few moments, perhaps rising into something like a 
trust, but never able to settle into the consistency of a 
definite and enduring creed. I do not know how far even 
this incomplete state of mind may not be merely the rem- 
duum of early upbringing and habitual associations. But 
I must be true to my darkness as courageously as to my 
light, I cannot rest in comfort on arguments that to my 
apiiit have no cogency, nor can i pretend to respect or b^ 
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content with reasons which carry no penetrating convio- 
tion along with them. I will not make buttreases do the 
work or aHsume the posture of foundations. I will not 
cry ■' Peace, peace, when there is no peace." I have said 
elsewhere, and at various epochs of life, why the ordinary 
" proofs " confidently put forward and gorgeously array* 
" have no help in them ; " while, nevertheless, the pictures! 
which imagination depicts are so inexpressibly alluring. 
The more I ttiink and question, the more do doubts and 
difficulties crowd around my hoiizon, and cloud over my 
sky. Thus it is that I am unable to bring aid or sustain- 
ment to minds as troubled as my own, and perhaps less 
willing to admit that the great enigma is, and muat 
insoluble. Of two things, however, I feel satisfied — that 
the negative doctrine is no more susceptible of proof Uian 
the affiiToative, and that our opinion, be it only honest 
can have no intluence whatever on the issue, nor upon 
bearing on ourselves. 

Two considerations that have been borne in upon my 
mind while following this controversy may be worth men- 
tioning, though neither can be called exactly helpful. One 
is, that we find the most confident, unquestioning, dog- 
matic belief in heaven (and its correlative) in those whose 
heaven is the most unlikely and impossible, the most en- 
tirely made up of mundane and material elements, of goi 
geoua glories and of fading splendours'— just such thi 

1 "There may be crowns uf umteriol eploadour, thure nut; be (reea of dj 
[wiiDg tovdineBa, there may be pavements of emerald, and canopiea of the 
brightest radiBiics, and gordeiiH nf deep knd truiqiill .»carity, and palaoM 
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as imculturu<l and undisciplined uaturea most mviei 
pined after on earth, sucli as the lower order of i 
could beat picture and would naturally' be most d 
by. The higher intelligences of our race, who i 
spiritual heaven, find then- imaginations fettered 1 
scientific training which, imperfect though it be, 
their wings in all directions, forbids their glowing £ 
and annuls that goigeous creation, and bars the t 
each successive local habitation that is instinctively ^ 
ed to give reality to the ideal they aspire to ; till, i 
effort to frame a future existence without a future wot 
to build up a state of being that shall be worthy o 
denizens, and from which everything material shall I 
eluded, they at last discover that in renouncing the " phy- 
sical " and inadmissible they have been forced to renounce 
the " conceivable " as well ; and a dimneaa and fiuctuating 
uncertainty gathers i-ouod a scene from which all that ia 
concrete and definable, and would therefore be incongru- 
ous, haa been ahut out. The next world cannot, it is felt, 
be a material one ; and a truly " spiritual " one even the 
saint cannot conceive so as to bring it home to natures 
still shrouded in the garments of the flesh. 

The other suggestion that haa occurred to me is this 



of proud and stately deco 
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"Poor fragments alluf thia low earth — 
Such as in dreame uould hardly xuotbe 
A Boul that once hud taatud of imioortal truth. 

Chrittian Ttar. 
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It must be conceded that the doctrine of a future life is 
by no means as univeraallj" diffused as it is the habit 
loosely to assert. It is not always discoverable among , 
primitive and savage races. It existed among pagan nsr'm 
tiona in a form so vague and hazy as to be desoribablm 
rather as a dream than a religious faith. It can scarcelyB 
be determined whether the Chinese, whose cultivation ii 
perhaps the most ancient existing in the world, can h 
ranked among distinct believers ; while the conception oW 
Ni/niana, which prevails in the meditative minds of othei 
Orientals, is more a sort of conscious non-existence than a 
future life. With the Jews, moreover, as is well known.d 
the belief was not indigenous, but imported, and by Ofym 
means an early importation. But what is not so generally 
recognized is that, even among oiu-selves in these days, the 
convictionof thoughtful natures varies curiously in strength 
and in features at different periods of life. In youth, j 
when all our sentiments are most vivacious and dogmatic, 
most of us not only cling to-i£ as an intellectual creed, butJ 
are accustomed to saj' and feel that, without it as a sola 
and^ hope to rest upon, this world would be stripped o 
its deepest fascinations. It is from minds of this age,l 
whose vigour is unimpaired and whose relish for the joyi 
ot earth is most expansive, that the most glowing deline^ 
ations of heaven usuitlly proceed, and on whom the thirs 
for felicity and knowledge, whicli can lie slaked at i 
earthly fountains, has the most exciting powei'. Thes 
comes the busy tiinnoil of our mid-career, when the pre* 
ent cuitaius off the future from ouj- thoughtw, and when q 
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renewed existenci? in a ditTerunt sc<?nc is lecalled t0"4 
fancy chiefly in crises of bereavement. And, finally, i 
not the case that in our fading years — -when somethi 
the languor and placidity of age is creeping over lu 
when futurity is coming consciously and rapidly i 
near, and when one might naturally expect it to o 
ns more incessantly and with more anxious and scare 
glances — we think of it leas frequently, believe in i 
confidently, desire it less eagerly, than in our yi 
Such, at least, has been my- observation and expeiiei 
especially among the more reflective and inquiring o 
of men. The life of the hour absorbs us most complete^ 
as the hours grow fewer and le.sa full ; the pleasures, t 
exemptions, the modest interests, the afternoon peace, 1 
gentle affections, of the present scene, obscure 
future from our view, and render it, curiously e 
even less interesting than the past. To-day, which i 
be oni' last, engrosses us far more than to-morrow, i 
maybeour forever; and the grave into which we a 
stepping down troubles us far less than in youth, whj 
half a century lay between us and it. 

What is the explanation of this strange phei 
Is it a merciful dispensation arranged by the Ruler o 
life to soften and to ease a crisis which would be too g 
and awful to be faced with dignity or calm, if it "» 
actually realized at all ? Is it that thought — or that vaj 
subatitute for thought which we call time — has broiij 
us, half unconsciously, to the conclusion that the wh" 
question is insoluble, and that reflection is wasted wijfi 
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reflection can bring us no nearer to an iaaue ? Or, finally, I 

I know is true far oftener than we fancy, is it that three - I 

score years and ten have quenched the passionate desire I 

for life with which at first we stepped upon the seen e ? We | 

tired, some of us, with unending and unprofitable toil ; I 

are satiated, others of us, with such ample pleasures as I 

earth can yield us; we have had enough of arahition,alikein I 

successes and its failures; the joys and blessings of hu- 1 

in aflFection on which, whatever their crises and vicissi- I 

tudes, no righteous or truthful man will cast a slur, are I 

yet 80 blended with pains which paiiake of their intensity ; I 

the thirst for knowledge is not slaked, indeed, but the I 

capacity for the labour by which alone it can be gained I 

has consciously died out ; the appetite for life, in short, ia J 

gone, the frame is worn and the faculties exhausted ; and I 

— possibly this is the key to the phenomenon we are ex- I 

amining — age cannot, from the very law of its nature, I 

coTiceiveitBelfendtnved with tlie bounding energies ofyovih, I 

and without that vigour, both of exertion and desire, re- I 

newed existence can offer no inspiring charms. Our being I 

upon earth has been enriched by vivid interests and trt- I 

cious joys, and we are deeply grateful for the gift ; but I 

we are wearied with one life, and feel scarcely qualified I 

to enter on the claims, even though balanced by the telici- 1 

ties and glories, of another. It may be the fatigue which I 

comes with age — fatigue of the fancy as well as of the J 

frame ; but, somehow, what we yearn for most instinctive- 1 

ly at last is rest, and the peace which we can imagine the 1 

eattiest because we know it best is that of sleep. I 
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Rev. BALDWIN BROWN. 

THE theologians appear to have fallen upon evil days. 
Like some of old, they are filled with rebuke from all 
sides. They are bidden to be silent, for their day is over. 
But some things, like nature, are hard toget rid of. Expelled, 
they " recur " swiftly. Foremost among these is theology. 
It seems as if nothing could long restrain man from this, 
the loftiest exercise of his powers. The theologians and 
the Comtists have met in the sense which Mr. Huxley 
justly indicates ; he is himself working at the foundations 
of a larger, nobler, and more complete theology. But, for 
the present, theology suffers affliction, and the theologians 
have in no small measure themselves to thank for it. The 
protest rises from all sides, clear and strong, against the 
narrow, formal, and in these last days, selfish system ol* 
thought and expectation, which they have presented as 
their kingdom of heaven to the world. 

I never read Mr. Harrison's brilliant essays, full as they 
always are of high aspiration and of stimulus to noble en- 
deavour, without finding. the judgment which I cannot but 
pass in my own mind on his unbeliefs and denials, largely 
tempered by thankfulness. I rejoice in the passionate 
earnestness with which he lifts the hearts of his readers 
to ideals which it seems to me that Christianity — that 
Christianity which as a living force in the apostles' days 
turned the world upside down, that is, right side up, with 
ts face toward heaven and God — alone can realize for 
man. 
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I recall a noble passage written by Mr. Harrison some 
years ago : " A religion of action, a religion of social duty 
devotion to an intelligible and sensible Head, a real sense . 
of incorporation with a living and controlling force, the 
deliberate effort to serve an immortal Humanity — this, 
and this alone, can absorb the musings and the cravings 
of the spiritual man."i It seems to me that it would be 
diiEcult for any one to set forth in more weighty and elo- 
quent words the kind of object which Christianity pro- 
poses, and the kind of help toward the attainment of the 
object which the Incarnation affords. And in the matter 
now under debate, behind the stem denunciation of the 
selfish striving towanl a personal immortaUty which Mr. 
Harrison utters with liis accustomed force, there seems to 
lie not only a yearning for, but a definite vision of, an im- 
mortality which shall not be selfish, but largely fruitful 
to public good. It is true that, as has been forcibly 
pointed out, the form which it wears is utterly vain and 
illusory, and wholly incapable, one would think, of ac- 
counting for the enthusiastic eagemeMs with which it ap- 
pears to be sought. May not the eagerness be really 
kindled by a laiger and more far-reaching vision — the 
Christian vision, which has become obscured to so many 
faithful servants of duty by the selfishness and vanity 
with which much that goes hy the name of the Christian 
life in these days has enveloped it ; but which has not 
ceased and will not cease, in ways which even conscious- 
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nesB cannot always trace, to cast its spell on litt 
hearts ? 

Mr. Harrison seems to start in his argument wit^ t 
conviction that there is a certain baseness in this loi 
foi' immortality, and he falls on the belief with a fiei 
nesa which the sense of its baseness alone could jui 
But surely he must stamp much more with the i 
brand. Each day's struggle to live is a bit of the t 
nefis, and there seema to be no answer to Mr. Hutton'an 
mark that the truly unselfish action under such conditii 
would be suicide. But, at any rate, it ia clear from h 
tory that the men who formulated the doctrine and f 
fected the art of suicide in the early days of irapeii 
Rome belonged to the most basely selfish and hearUei 
generation that has ever cumbered this sorrowful worq 
The love of life is, on the whole, a noble thing, for t 
staple of life ia duty. The more I see of classes in -whin 
at first sight, selfishness seems to reign, the more a 
struck with the measure in which duty, thought for othot 
and work for othei's, enters into their lives. The desire 
to live on, to those who catch the Christian idea, and 
would follow him who " came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister," is a desire to work on, and by living to 
bless more richly a larger circle in a wider world. 

I can even cherish some thankfulness for the fling at 
the eternity of the tabor in which Mr. Hairison indulges 
and which draws on him a rebuke from his critics the 
seveiity of which one can also well undeistand. It is a 
last fiing at the la^its psrenn-lti, which once seemed so beau- 
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tiful to raonaatic hearts, and wliieh, looked at ideally, to 
those who can enter into Mr. Hutton's lofty view of ado- 
ration, means all that he describes. But practically it 
was a very poor, narrow, mechanical thing ; and base 
even when it represented, as it did to multitudes, the 
loftiest forra of a soul's activity in such a sad, suffering 
world as this. I, for one, can understand, though I could 
not utter, the anathema which foUowa it as it vanishes 
from sight. And it bears closely on the matter in hand. 
It ia no dead, mediseval idea. It tinctures strongly the 
popular religioua notions of heaven. The favourite hymns 
of the evangelical school are set iii the same key. There, 
is an easy, self-satisfied, self-indulgent temper in the 
populai- way of thinking and praying, and above all of 
singing, about heaven, which, sternly as the singers would 
denounce the cloister, ia really caught from the monastic 
choir. There is a very favourite verse which runs thus : 

' ' There, on a green and flowery mount, 
Our weary eoiila shall ait, 
And with transporting joys recount | 

The labours of our feot. " ' i 

It is a fair sample of the staple of much pious forecast- 
ing of the occupations and enjoyments of heaven. I can- 
not but welcome very heartily any such shock as Mr. ' 
Harriaon adminiatei^ to this restful and self-centred 
vision of immortality. Should he find himself at last en- 

I Mr. Martiii's piutuie of " The PlainR of Heaven " exactly pi¥apnt« it, 
J it in a picture greatly admired in the cirolea ul which we speak. 
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dowed with the inheritance which he refuses, and be 
thrown in the way of these souls mooning on the mount* 
it is evident that he would feel tempted to give them a 
vigorous shake, and to set them with some stinging words 
about some good work for God and for their world. And 
as many of us want the shaking now badly enough, I can 
thank him for it, although it is administered by an over- 
rough and contemptuous hand. 

I feel some hearty sympathy, too, with much which he 
says about the unity of the man. The passage to which 
I refer commences with the words "The philosophy 
which treats man as man simply affirms that man loves, 
thinks, acts, not that the ganglia, the senses, or any 
organ of man, loves, thinks, and acts." 

So far as Mr. Harrison's language and line of thought 
are a protest against the vague, bloodless, bodiless notion 
of the life of the future, which has more affinity with 
Hades than with Heaven, I heartily thank him for it. 
Man is an embodied spirit, and wherever his lot is cast he 
will need and will have the means of a spirit's manifesta- 
tion to and action on its sun-ounding world. But this is 
precisely what is substantiated by the resurrection. The 
priceless value of the truth of the resurrection lies in the 
close interlacing and interlocking of the two worlds which 
it reveals. It is the life which is lived here, the life of 
the embodied spirit, which is carried through the veil and 
lived there. The wonderful powers of the gospel of 
" Jesus and the resurrection " lay in the homely human 
interest which it lent to the life of the immortals. The 
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risen Lord took up life juat where he left it. The things 
which he had taught His disciples to care about here, were 
the things which those who had passed on were caring 
about there, the reign of truth, righteousness and lova I 
Jiold to the truth of the resurrection, not only because it 
appeal's to he firmly estahlished on the most valid testi- 
mony, but because it alone seems to explain man's consti- 
tution as a spirit embodied in flesh which he is sorely 

ted to curse as a clog. It furnishes to man the key 
to the mystery of the flesh on the one hand, while on the 
other it justifies his aspiration and realizes his hope. 

Belief in the risen and reigning Christ was at the heart 
of that wonderful uprising and outburst of human energy 
which marked the age of the Advent. The couti'ast is 
moat striking between the sad and even despairing tone 
which breathes through the noblest heathen literature 
■hi(^ utters perhaps its deepest wail in the cry of Epic- 
tetus, " Show me a Stoic — by Heaven, I long to see a 
Stoic 1 " and the sense of victorious power, of buoyant, ex- 
alting hope, which breathes through the word and shines 
from the life of the infant Church : " As dying, and be- 
hold we live; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; aa having nothing, and yet pos- 

ig aU things." The Gospel which brought life and 
immortahty ki light won its way just as dawn wins its 
way, when " jocimd day stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain-tops," and flashes his rays over a sleeping world, 
Everj'whei-e the radiance penetrates ; it shines into every 
sock of shade ; and all living creatures stir, awake, and 
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Come forth to liask in its beams. Just thus the flood ol 
kindling light streamed forth from the resurrecti(»i, and 
spreatl like the dawn in the morning sky ; it touched all 
forms of things in a dark, sad world with its splendour 
and called man forth fram the tomb in which his higher 
life seemed to be buried, to a new career of fruitful, sun- 
lit activity ; even as the Saviour prophesied, " The hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live." 

The exceeding readiness and joyfulness with which the 
tmth was welcomed, and the measure in which Christen- 
dom—and that means all that is most powerful and pro- 
gressive in human society — has been moulded by it, are 
the most notable facts of history. Be it truth, be it fic- 
tion, he it dream, one thing is clear : it was a baptism of 
new life to the world which was touched by it, and it has 
been near the heart of all the great movements of hunuui 
society from that day until now. I do not even exclude 
" the Revolution," whose current is under us still. Space 
is precious, or it would not be difficult to show how deeply 
the Revolution was indebted to the ideas which this gos- 
pel brought into the world. I entirely ayree with Lord 
Blachford that revelation i.9 the ground on which faith 
securely rests. But the history of the quickening and 
the growth of Christian society is a factor of enormous 
moment in the estimation of the arguments for the truth 
of immortality. We are assured that the idea had the 
dullest and even basest origin. Man has a shadow, it 
suggested the idea of a second self to him 1 he has toe- 
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mories of departed fiiendB, he gave them a bod; and ^^^| 
made them ghosts ! Very wonderful, surely, that mere ^^H 
Qgments should be the strongest and most productive ^^^ 
things in the whole sphere of human activity, and should 
have stirred the spirit and led the march of the strongest, | 

noblest, and most cultivated peoples ; until now, in this ^^^M 
nineteenth century, we think that we have discovered, aa ^^^H 
Miss Martineau tersely puts it, that " the theological be-^^^H 
lief of almost everybody in the civiliaed world is baselesa.'*^^^! 
Let who will believe it, I cannot. ^^^| 

It may be urged that the idea has strong fascination, ^^^ 
that man naturally longs for immortality, and gladly 
catches at any figment which seems to respond to his | 

yearning and to justify his hope. But this belief is among.^^H 
the clearest, broadest, and strongest features of his es-'^^^^ 
perience and history. It must flow out of something very ^^^ 
deeply imbedded in his constitution. If the force that is 
behind all the phenomena of life is responsible for all that 
is, it must be responsible for this also. Somehow man, ^^m 
the masterpiece of the Creation, has got himself wedded ^^H 
to the behef that all things here have relations to issues ^^^ 
which lie in a world that is behind the shadow of death. ' 

This belief has been at the i-oot of his highest endeavour 
and of his keenest pain ; it is the secret of his chronic un- ^^J 
rest. Now Nature, through all her orders, appears to have ^^| 
made ail creatures contented with the conditions of ^^| 
their life. The brute seems fidly satisfied with the re- 
sources of his world. He shows no sign of being tor- 
mented by dreams ; his life withers under no blight of re- i 
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gret. All things rest, and are glad and beautiful in their 
spheres. Violate the order of their nature, rob ^hem of 
their fit surroundings, and they grow lestless, sad, and 
poor. A plant shut out from light and moisture will 
twist itself into the most fantastic shapes, and strain it- 
self to ghastly tenuity ; nay, it will work its delicate tis- 
sues through stone walls or hard rock, to find what its 
nature had made needful to its life. Having found it, 
it rests and .is glad* in its beauty once more. Living things, 
perverted by human intelligent eflfort, revert swiftly the 
moment that the pressure is removed. This marked 
tendency to reversion seems to be set in Nature as a sign 
that all things are at rest in their natural conditions, con- 
tent with their life and its sphere. Only in ways of 
which they are wholly unconscious, and which rob them 
of no contentment with their present, do they prepare the 
way for the higher developments of life. 

What then, means this restless longing in man for that 
wl\ich lies beyond the range of his visible world ? Has 

4 

Nature wantonly and cruelly made man, her masterpiece 
alone of all the creatures, restless and sad ? Of all beings 
in the Creation must he alone be made wretched by an 
unattainable longing, by futile dreams of a visionary 
world ? This were an utter breach of the method of Na- 
tuie in all her operations. It is impossible to believe 
that the harmony that runs through all her spheres fails 
and falls into discord in man. The very o^^der of Nature 
presses us to the conviction that this insatiable longing 
which somehow she generates and sustains in man, a&d 
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which ia unquestionably the largest feature of hia life, is not 1 
visionary and futile, but profoundly significant ; pointing 
with firm finger to the reality of that sphere of being to 
which she has taught him to lift his thoughts and aspira- I 
tions, and in which he will find, unless the prophetic or- 
der of the Creation has lied to him, the hanuonious com- 
pleteness of his life. 

And there seems to be no fair escape from the conclu- 
sion by giving np the order, and writing Babel on the 
world and its life. Whatever it is, it is not confusion. \ 
Out of its. disorder, order palpably grows ; out of its con- 
fusion arises a grand and stately progress. Progress ia a 1 
sacred word with Mr. Harrison. In the progress of hu- 
manity he finds his longed-for immortality. But, if I 
may repeat in other terms a remark which I offered 
some time ago, while progress is the human law, 
law, the world, tlie sphere of the progress, is tending 
slowly but inevitably to dissolution. Is there discord 
again in this highest region ? Mr. Harrison writes of an 
immortal humanity. How immortal, if the glorious pro- 
gress is striving to accomplish itself in a world of wreck ? 
Or is the progress that of a race bom with sore but joyful 
travail from the highest level of the material creation in- 
to a higher region of being, whence it can watch with 
calmness the dissolution of all the perishable worlds 1 

The belief in immortality is so dear to man because he 
grasps through it the complement of hb else uoshaped 
and imperfect life. It seems to be equally the comple- 
gient of this otherwise hopelessly jangled and disordered 
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. of all the ioflts 1 

hViiii crri^n.t. inhftrl- ' 



world. It is asked triumphantly, " Why. 
of creatures, does man alouc lay claim to this great inheri- 
tance ? " Because in man alone we see the experiences- 
the strain, the anguish, that demand it, aa the sole keyto 
what he does and endures. There is to me something 
horrible in the thought of such a life as ours, in which 
for all of us, in some form or other, the cross must be the 
most sacred symbol, lived out in that bare, heartless, 
hopeless world of the material, to which Prof. Clifford so 
lightly limits it. And I cannot but think that there are 
strong signs in many quarters of an almost fierce revnl- 
aion from the ghastly drearihood of such a vision of 
life. 

There seems to me to run through Mr. Harrison's utter- 
ances on these great subjects^I say it with honest difti- 
dence of one whose large range of power I ho fully recog- 
nize, but one must speak frankly if this Symposium is to 
be worth anything — an instinctive yearning toward 
Chiistian ideas, while that faith is denied which alone 
can vivify them, and make them a living power in oiff 
world. There is everywhere a shadowy image of ft 
Christian substance ; but it reminds one of that formless 
form, wherein " what seemed a head, the likeness of ft 
kingly crown had on." And it is characteristic of much 
of the tinest thinking and writing of our times. The sa- 
viour Deronda, the prophet Mordecai, lack just that living 
heart of faith which would put blood into their pallid 
lineaments, and make them breathe and move among men. 
Again I say that we have largely ourselves to thank for 
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this saddening feature of the higher life of ourtinles — -we 
who have oarrowetl God's great kingdom to the dimen- 
sions of our little theological sphere. I am no theologian, 
though intensely interested in the themes with which the 
theologians occupy themselves. Urania, with darkened 
brow, may, perhaps, rebuke my prating. But I seem to 
.9ee quite clearly that the sad strain and anguish of our 
life, social, intellectual, and spiritual, is but the pain by 
which great stages of growth accomplish themselves. We 
have quite outgrown our venerable, and in its time large 
and noble, theological shell. We must wait, not fearful, 
far less hopeless, while by the help of those who are work- 
ing with such admirable energy, courage, and fidelity, out- 
side the visible Christian sphere, that spirit in man which 
searches and cannot but search " the deep things of God," 
creates for itself a new instrument of thought which wUl 
give to it the masteiy of a wider, richer, and nobler 
world. 



Dr. W. G. ward. 

MR. HARRISON considers that the Christian's con- 
ception of a future hfe is "so gro3s,so sensual, so in- 
dolent, so selfish," as to be unworthy of respectful consider- 
ation. He must necessarily be intending to speak of this 
conci^ption in the shape of which we Christians entertain it ; 
because otherwise his words of reprehension are unmeaning. 
But our belief as to the future hfe is intimately and indis- 
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solubly bound up with our belief as to the present ; witt 
our Ij&lief as to what is the true measure and standard of 
humaii action in this world. And I would ur^ that no 
part of our doctrine can be rightly apprehended, unless it 
be viewed in its connection with all the rest. This is a 
fact which (I think) infidels often drop out of sight, and 
for that reaaoD fail of meeting Christianity on its really 
relevant and critical issues. 

Of course, I consider Catholicity to be exeliiaively the 
one authoritative exhibition of revealed Christianitj. 
I will set forth, therefore, the doctrine to which I would 
call attention, in that particular form in which Catholic 
teacher^f enounce it ; though I am very far indeed from 
intending to deny that there are multitudes of non-Cath- 
olic Christians who hold it also. What, then, according 
to Catholics, is the true measure and standard of hnman 
action t This is in eifect the very first ctuestion pro- 
pounded in our English elementary Catechiam : " Why 
did God make you ?" The prescribed answer is, " To know 
him, serve him, and love him in this world, and to be 
happy with him forever in the next." And St. Ignatiua'e 
" Spiritual Exerciaea " — a work of the very highest authw- 
ity among us — having laid down the very same " foirndft- 
tion," presently adds that " we should not wish on oui 
part for health rather than for sickness, wealth rather 
than poverty, honour rather than ignominy ; desiring 
and choosing those things alone which are more expedient 
to us for the end for which we were created." Now, what 
will be the course of a Christian's life in proportion as he 
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is profoundly imbued with such a, principle aa this, and 
vigorously aims at putting it into practice ? The 
number of believers, who apply themselves to this task 
with reasonable consistency, is no doubt comparatively 
small. But in proportion as any given person does so, he 
will in the first place be deeply penetrated with a sense of 
his moral weakness ; and (were it for that reason alone) 
his life will more and more be a life of prayer. Then he 
will necessarily give his mind with great earnestness and 
frequency to the consideration what it is which at this 
or that period God desires at his hands. On the whole 
(not to dwell with unnecessary detail on this part of my 
subject), he will be ever opening his heart to Almighty 
God ; turning to him for light and strength under emer- 
gencies, for comfort under affliction; pondering on his 
adorable attributes ; animated toward him by intense love 
and tenderness. Nor need I add how singularly — how 
beyond words — this pei-sonal love of God is promoted and 
facilitated by the tact that a Divine Person has assumed 
human nature, and that God's human acta and words are 
80 lai^ely offered to the loving contemplation of redeemed 

uls. 

In proportion, then, as a Christian is faithful to his 
creed, the thought of God becomes the chief joy of his 
life. " The thought of God," says F. Newman, " and 
nothing short of it, is the happiness of man ; for though 
there is much besides to serve as the subject of knowledge, 
or motive for action, or instrument of excitement, yet the 
tions require a something more vast and more en- 
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during than anything created. He alone is sufficient for 
the heart who made it. The contemplation of him, and 
nothing but it, is able fully to open and relieve the mind, 
to unlock, occupy, and fix our affections. We may indeed 
love things created with great intenseness; but such af- 
fection, when disjoined from the love of the Creator, is 
like a stream running in a narrow channel, impetuous, 
vehement, turbid. The heart runa out, as it were, only 
atone door; it is not an expanding of the whole man. 
Created natures cannot open to us, or elicit, the ten 
thousand mpntal senses which belong to us, and through 
which we really love. None but the presence of our 
Maker can enter us ; for to none besides can the who le 
heart in all its thoughts and feelings be unlocked and n 
jected. It is thisfeeling of simple andabsoluteconficU 
and communion which soothes and satisfies those to wIm 
it is vouchsafed. We know that even our nearest friends 
enter into us but partially, and hold intercourse with as 
only at times ; whereas the consciousness of a perfect and 
enduring presence, and it alone, keeps the heart open. 
Withdraw the object on which it rests, and it will relapse 
again into its state of confinement and constraint; and in 
proportion as it is limited, either to certain season.s or to 
certain afteetions, the heart is straitened and distressed." 
Now, Christians hold that God's faithful servants will 
enjoy hereafter unspeakable bliss, through the most inti- 
mate imaginable contact vrith him whom they have here 
so tenderly loved. They will sec face to face him whose 
beauty is dimly and faintly adumbrated by the moegJI 
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exquisitely transporting beauty which can be found on 
earth ; him whose adorable perfection they have in this 
life imperfectly contemplated, and for the fuller appre- 
hension of which they have so earnestly longed here 
below. I by no means intend to imply that the hope of 
this bleaaednesa is the sole or even the chief inducement 
which leads saintly men to be diligent in serving God. 
Their immediate reason for doing so is their keen sense 
of his claim on their allegiance ; and, again, the misery 
which tbey would experience, through their love of him, 
at being guilty of any failure in that allegiance. Still the 
prospect of that future blias, which I have so imperfectly 
sketched, is doubtless found by them at times of invalu- 
able service in stimulating them to greater effort, and in 
cheering them under trial and desolation. 

Such is the view taken by Christians of life in heaven; 
and, surely, any candid infidel will at once admit that it 
is profoundly harmonious and consistent with their view 
of what should be man's life on earth. To say that their 
anticipation of the futuie, as it exists in them, is gross, 
sensual, indolent, and selfish, is so manifestly beyond the 
mark that I am sure Mr. Harrison will, on reflection, 
retract his affirmation. Apart, however, from this par- 
ticular comment, my criticism of Mr. Harrison would be 
this : He was bound, I maintain, to consider the Christian 
theory of life ow a whole ; and not to dissociate that part 
of it which concerns eternity from that part of it which 

I concerns time. 
And now as to the merits of this Christian theory. For 
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my own part, I am, of courae, profoundly convinceti that, 
as on the one hand it is guaranteed by rcTelatlon, so on 
the other hand it is that which alone harmontises 
the dicta of reason and the facta of experience, so 
it comes into contact with these. Yet I admit 
various very plausible objections may be adduced 
its truth. Objectors may allege very plausibly that '] 
the mass of men it cannot be carried into practice 
it disparages moat unduly the importance of things 
lar ; that it is fatal to what they account gem 
patriotism; that it has always been, and will always' 
injurious to the progress of science; above all, 
puts men (as one may express it) on an entirely 
scent, and leads them to neglect many pursuits ■which, 
being sources of true enjoyment, would largely enhance 
the pleaaurableneaa of life. All this, and much more may 
be urged, I think, by antithesiste with veiy great super- 
ficial plausibility ; and the Christian controversialist is 
bound on occasion steadily to confront it. But thefe is 
one accusation which has been bi-ought against this 
Christian theory of life — and that the one mainly (aa 
would seem) felt by Mr. Harrison — which to me .seems so 
obviously destitute of foundation that I find difficulty in 
understanding how any infidel can have persuaded him- 
self of its truth : I mean the accusation that this theory 
is a selfish one. There is no need of here attempting a 
philosophical discussion on the respective claims of what 
are now called " egoism " and " altruism :" a discussion in 
itself {no doubt) one of much interest and much im- 
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portanee, and one, moreover, in which I should be quite 
prepared (were it necessary) to engage. Here, however, 
I will appeal, not to philosophy, but to history. In the 
records of the past we find a certain series of men, who t 
stand out from the mass of their brethren, as having pre- 
eminently concentrated their energy on the love and 
service of God, and preeminently looked away from , 
earthly hopes to the prospect of their future reward. I 
refer to the saints of the Church. And it is a plain 
matter of fact, which no one will attempt to deny, that 
these very men stand out no less conspicuously from the 
rest in their self-sacrificing and (as we ordinary men re- 
gard it) astounding labours in behalf of what they believe 
to be the highest interests of mankind. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit a brief comment on 
one other point, because it is the only one on which I 
cannot concur with Lord Blachford's masterly paper. I 
cannot agree with him that the doctrine of himian 
ortality fails of being supported by " conclusive 
reaaoning," I do not, of course, mean that the doglna of i 
the Beatific Vision is discoverable apart from revelation ; 
but I do account it a truth cognizable with certitude by 
reason, that the human soul is naturally immortal, and 
that retribution of one kind or another will be awarded 
us hereafter, according to what our conduct has been in 
this our state of probation. Here, however, I must i 
explain myself. When theista make this statement, J 
sometimes they are thought to allege that human imn 
tality is sufficiently proved by phenomena ; and some-; 
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times they are thought to allege t.hat it is almost 
intuitively evident. For myself, however, 1 make neither 
of theee allegations. I hold that the truth in question ia 
conclusively established by help of certain premises; i 
that these premises themselves can previously be knoi 
with absolute certitude, on grounds ot reason or < 
perienee. 

They are such as these : 1. There exists that Vex 
Being, infinite in all perfections, whom we call God. 
He ha« implanted in his rational creatures the sense i 
right and wrong ; the knowledge that a deliberate perj 
tration of certain acts intrinsically merits penal retriln 
tion. 3. Correlatively, he has conferred freedom on 1 
human will ; or in other words, has made acts of 1 
human will exceptions to that law of uniform sequent 
which otherwise prevails throughout the phenoi 
world.' 4. By the hahit of prayer to God we can o 
augmented strength for moral action, in a degree i 
would have been quite incredible antecedently to < 
perienee. 5. Various portions of our divinely giv< 
nature clearly point to an eternal destiny, 
conscious self or ego is entirely heterogeneous to t 
material world : entirely heterogeneous, therefore, 
that palpable body of ours which is dissolved at ( 
period of death. 

I do not think any one will account it extravagaat 1 
hold that the doctrine of human immortality is li 
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mately deducible from a combination of these and similar 1 
tnitha. The anti-theist will of course deny that they 1 
are truths. Mr. Greg, who has himself " arrived at no I 
conviction" on the subject of immortality, yet says that I 
considerations of the same kind aa those which I have | 
enumerated " must be decisive " in favour of immortality " 
" to all to whose spirits communion with their Father is \ 
the moat absolute of verities."^ Nor have I any reason ] 
to think that even Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison, if they | 
could concede my premises, would demur to my cooclusiDn. ' 



MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

I HAVE now, not so much to close a symposium, or 
general discussion, as to reply to the convergent fire of 
nine separate papers. Neither time, nor space, nor the in- 
dulgence of the reader, would enable me to do justice to the 
weight of this array of criticism, which reaches me in frag- 
ments while I am otherwise occupied abroad. I will ask 
those critics whom I have not been able to notice to believe 
that I have duly considei'ed the powerful appeals they 
have addressed to me. And I will ask those who are 
interested in this question to refer to the original papers 
in which my views were stated. And I will only add, 
by way of reply, the following remarks, which were, for 

' See big Icttsr in the Londou SpKlator of August 2GUi. 1877. 
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the most part, written and printed, while I had nothil 
before me but the 6r,st threo papers in this disctissio] 
They contain what I have to say on the theological, 
metaphysical, and the materialist aspect of this question. 
For the rest, I could only repeat what I have already 
said in the two original e.'^says. 

Whether the preceding discussion has given much new 
strength to the doctrine of man's immaterial soul and 
future existence I will not pretend to decide. But I can- 
not feel that it has shaken the reality of man's posthumous 
influence, my chief and immediate theme. It neemed to 
me that the time had come, when, seeing how vague and 
hesitating were the prevalent beliefs on this subject, it 
was most important to remember that, from a purely i 
earthly point of view, man had a spiritual nature, andj 
could look forward after death to something that marked.|l 
him off from the beasts that perish. I cannot see t 
what I urged has been in substance displaced ; thoughfl 
much criticism (and some of it of a verbal kind) has b 
directed at the language which I used of others. 
object was to try if this life could not be made richer jj 
not to destroy the dreams of another. But has the t 
doctrine of a future life been in any way strength^ied^fl 
Mr. Hutton, it is true, has a " personal wish " for a p 
petuity of volition. Lord Blachford " believes 
is told." And Prof. Huxley knows of no evidence t 
" such a BouJ and a future life exist ;" and he seems" not t 
believe in them at all. 

philosophical discussion must languish a little, if,w 
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we ask for the philosophical grounds for a certain beliefj 
we find one philosopher believing because he has a " per-] 
sonal wish " for it, and another " believing because he ia 
told." Mr. Hutton says that, as far as be knows, " the 
thoughts, affections, and volitions, are not likely to perish 
with his body." Prof. Huxley seems to think it just as 
likely that they should. Arguments are called for to 
enable us to decide between these two authorities. And 
the only argument we have hitherto got is Mr, Hutton's 
" personal wish," and Lord Blacbford's ita acri/ptv/m est. 
I confess myself unable to continue an argument which 
runs into believing " because I am told." It is for this 
reason that the lazzarone at Naples believed in the blood 
of St, Januarius. 

My original propositions may be stated thus : 
1. Philosophy as a whole (I do not say specially biolo- 
gical science) has established a functional relation to ex- 
ist between every fact of thinking, willing, or feeling, on 
the one side, and some molecular change in the body 
the other side. 

£. This relation is simply one of correspondence 
tween moral and physical facta, not one of assimilation. 
The moral fact does not become a physical fact, is not 
adequately explained by it, and must be mainly studied 
as a moral fact, by methods applicable to morals — ^not aa 
a physical fact, by methods applicable to physics, 

* 3. The moral facts of human life, the laws of man's 
mental, moral, and afl'eetive nature, must consequently 
be studied, as they have always been studied, by direct 
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observation of thoao lacts ; yot tlic corrtsBpondenoe, 
ciaUy discovered by biol<^cal science, between man's 
mind and Ma body, must always be kept in view. They 
are an indispensible, inseparablo, but aubordlnate part (rf 
moral philosophy. 

4. We do not diiniiiiab tlie Bupreme place of the spirit- 
ual facts in life and in philosophy by admitting these 
spiritual facts to have a relation with molecular and or- 
ganic facta in the human organism— provided that we 
never forget how small and dependent is the part which 
the study of the molecular and organic phenomena must 
play in moral and social science. 

5. Those whose minds have been trained in the mtMlerii 
philosophy of law cannot understahd what is meant by 
sensation, thought, and energy, existing without any 
basis of molecular change ; and to talk to them of sensa- 
tion, thought and energy, continuing in the absence 
of any molecules whatever, is precisely such a contradic 
tion in terms as to suppose that civilization will continue 
in the absence of any men whatever, 

6. Yet man is so constituted as a social being that the 
energies which he puts out in life mould the minds, 
characteiB, and habits, of his fellow-mon ; so that each 
man's life is, in effect, indefinitely prolonged in human so- 
ciety. This is a phenomenon quite peculiar to man and 
to human society, and of course depends on there being 
men in active association with each other. Physics and 
biology can teach ua nothing about it ; and physicistfl a 
biologists may very easily forget its importance. 
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be learned only by long and refined observations in 
and mental philosophy as a whole, and in the history 
civilization as a whole. 

7. Lastly, as a corollary, it may be useful to retain 
words soul and future life for their assoeiationa; provit 
we make it clear that we mean by soul the combined 
culties of the living organism, and by future life the sub- 
jective effect of each man's objective life on the actual 
lives of his feUow-men. 

I. Now, I find in Mr. Hutton's paper hardly any at 
tempt to disprove the first six of these propositions. Hi 
is employed for the most part in asserting that his hj 
, thesis of a future state is a more agreeable one than mint 
and in earnest complaints that I should call his view of 
future state a selfish or personal hope. As to the first, 
will only remark tha,t it is scarcely a question whethei 
his notion of immortality is beautiful or not, but whether 
it is true. If there is no rational ground for expecting 
such immortality to be a solid fact, it is to little purpose 
to show us what a sublime idea it would be if there wi 
anything in it. As to the second, I will only say that 
do not call his notion of a future existence i 
peiBonal hope. In the laat paragraph of my secoi 
paper I speak with respect of the opinion of those who 
look forward to a fatare of moral development instead of 
to an idle eternity of psalm^inging. My language as to 
the selfishness of the vulgar ideas of salvation was di- 
rected to those who insist that, unless they are to feel a 
continuance of pleasure, they do not care for any continu- 
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ance of their influence at all. The vulgar aro apt to aay 
that what they desire is the sense of personal aatiaf action, 
and, if they cannot have this, they care for nothing else. 
Thifl, 1 maintain, is aael&ih and debasing idea. lb is the 
common notion of the popular religion, and its tendency 
to concentrate the mind on a merely personal salvation 
does exert an evil effect on pi-actical conduct. I once 
heard a Scotch preacher, dilating on the narrowness of the 
gate, etc., exclaim, " dear brethren, who would care to 
be saved in a crowd ? " 

I do not aay this of the life of grander activity in 
which Mr. Button believes, and which Lord BlacMord so 
eloquently describes. This is no doubt a fine ideaL and 
I will not say other than an elevating hope. But on what 
does it rest ? Why this ideal rather than any other ? 
Each of us may imagine, as I said at the outset, his own 
Elysian fields, or his own mystic rose. But is this phil- 
osophy ? Is it even religion ? Besides, there is this 
other objection to it : It is not Christianity, but Neo- 
Christianity. It is a fantasia with variations on the 
orthodox creed. There is not a word of the kind in the 
Bible. Lord Blachford says he beHeves in it " because he 
is told." But it so happens that he is not told this, at 
any rate in the creeds and formularies of orthodox fajth. 
If this view of future life is to rest entirely on revelation, 
it is a very singular thing that the Bible is. silent on the 
matter. Whatever kind of future eestacy may be sug- 
gested in some tex;ts, certain it is that such a glorified en- 
ergy as Loi-d Blachford paints in glowing colom 
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where described in the Bible. There is a constant prac- 
tice nowadays, when the popular religion is criticised, 

that earnest defenders of it come foi'ward exclaiming : 
" Oh ! that is only the \"ulgar notion of our religion. My 
idea of the doctrine is so and so," something which the 
speaker has invented without countenance from the offi- 
cial authority. For my part, I hold Christianity to be 
what is taught in average churches and chapels to the 
millions of professing Christians. And I say it is a very 
serious fact when philosophical defenders of religion begin 
by repudiating that which is taught in average pulpits. 

Perhaps a little more attention to my actual words 
might have rendered uunecessaiy the complaints in all 
these papers as to my language about the hopes which 
men cherish for the future. In the first place I freely 
admit that the hopes of a grander energy in heaven are 
not open to the charge of vulgar selfishness'. I said that 
they are unintelligible, not that they are unworthy. They 
are unintelligible to those who are continually alive to the 
feet I have placed as my first proposition — that every 
moral pkeTuymenon 'is in jii'iictional relation with some 
pkyaical pkenomenon. To those who deny or ignore this 
truth, there is, doubtless, no incoherence in all the ideals 
80 eloquently described in the papers of Mr. Hutton and 
Lord Blachford. But-, once get this conception as the 
substratum of your entire mental and moral philosophy, 
and it is as incoherent to talk to us of your immaterial 
development as it would be to talk of obtaining redness 
without any red thing. 
11 
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I will try Ut explain more fully why this JiloR of a 
glorititid activity implies a contradiction in terms to those 
who ore imbued with the sense of correspondence be- 
tween physical and moral tacts, Wlien we conceive any 
procesB of thinking, wo call up before us a complex train 
of conditiona : objective facts outside of ua, or tho re- 
vived imfireaaion of such facts ; the molecular effect of 
these facta upon certain jiarts of our organism, the nsao- 
ciation of these with similar facts recalled by memory, aa 
elaborate mechanism to correlate these impressiions, an 
unknown to be made known, and a difficulty to bo over- 
come. All systematic thought impliea relations with the 
external world present or recalled, and it also imf)li«fl 
some shortcoming in our powers of perfecting those re- 
lations. When we meditate, it is on a basis of facta which 
we are observing, or have observed and are now recalling, 
and with a view to get at some result which baffles our 
direct observation and hinders some practical purpose. 

The same holds good of our moral energy. Ecstasy 
and mere adoration exclude energy of action. Moral de- 
velopment implies difficulties to be overcome, qualitiea 
balanced against one another iinder opposing conditions, 
this or that appetite tempted, this or that instinct tested 
by proof. Moral development does not grow like a fun- 
gus ; it is a continual struggle in surrounding conditions 
of a, specific kind, and an active putting forth of a var- 
iety of practical faculties in the midst of real obstacles. 

So, too, of the affections : they equally imply condi- 
tions. Sympathy does not spurt up like a fountain iu. 
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the air ; it impliea beings in need of help, evils to be alle- 
viated, a fellowship of giving and taking, the sense o£ I 
protecting and being protected, a pity for suffering, an | 
admiration of power, goodness and truth. All of these ] 
imply an external world to act in, human beings and ob- j 
jeets, and human life under human conditions. 
^ Now, all these conditions are eliminated from the ortho- 1 
dox ideal of a. future state. There are to be no physical fl 
impreasions, no material difficulties, no evil, no toil, 
struggle, no human beings, and no human objects. The"! 
only condition is a complete absence of all conditions, orl 
all conditions of which we have any experience. And we f 
-say, we caimot imagine what you mean by youi- intensi- l 
tied sympathy, your broader thought, your infinitely 
vai'ied activity, when you begin by postulating the ab- 
sence of all that makes sympathy, thought, and activity 
possible, all that makes life really noble. 

A mystical and inane ecstaey is an appropriate ideal I 
for this paradise of negation, and this is the orthodox I 
yiew ; but it is not a high view. A gloritied existence of* 
greater activity imd development may be a high view, f 
but it is a contradiction in terms ; exactly, I say. as if you I 
were to talk of a higher civilization without any human J 
beings. But this is simply a metaphysical after-thought I 
to escape from a moral dilemma. Mr. Hutton is surely 1 
mistaken in saying that Positivista have forgotten thatl 
Christians ever had any meaning in their hopes of a.J 
" beatific vision." He must know that Dauta and Thomas J 
d Kenipia form the religious books of Positivista, and thejrl 
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are, with somt- other manoals of Catholic theologjr, i 
the iimall numlM^r of volumes which Comte ream 
for cooHtant uio. We can see in the celestial " 
of a tnyntica) and unncientiSc age, much that was beurd- 
ful in }tn time, though not the highest product even of 
thwilogy. But in our day, these visions of paradise have 
lost what moral value they had, while the program of 
philoHophy ha8 made them incompatible with our modem 
canonn of thought. 

Mr. Hutton Hupposes me to object to any continiuiue 
of Hcnjiation as an evil in itself. My objection was not 
that con-iciouHneMa ahould be prolonged in immortality, 
but that nothing else but consciousness shoulil be pro- 
longed. All real human life, energy, thought, and active 
Affection, are to he made impossible in your celestial para-. 
tl\m, }iut you insist on retaining consciousness. To retain 
the power of feeling, while all means and objects are 
takun away tniiu thinking, all power of acting, ail oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the faculties of sym[>athy are stifled; 
this seems to me something else than a good. It would 
seem to mo that simply to be conscious, and yet to lie 
thoughtless, inactive, irresponsive, with every faculty of 
a man paralyzed within you, as if by that villainous drug 
which produces torpor while it intensifies sensation—^ 
such a consciousness an this mast be a very place of tor- 
ment. 

I think some contradictions, which Mr. Hutton supposes 
he detects in my paper, are not very bard to reconcile. I 
admitted that death Ls an evil, it seems ; but I spoke^j^^ 
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our postliumous activity as a higher kind of influence. 
We might ima^ne, of course, a Utopia, with neither 
Buffering, waste, nor loss; and compared with such a 
world, the world, as we know it, is full of evils, of which 
death is obviously one. But relatively, in such a world 
as alone we know.death becomes simply a law of organized 
Nature, from which we draw some of our guiding motives 
of conduct. In precisely the same way the necessity of 
toil is an evil in itself ; but, with man and his life as we 
know them, we draw from it some of our highest moral 
energies. The grandest qualities of human nature, such 
as we know it at least, would become forever impossible 
if Labour and Death were not the law of life. 

Mr. Hutton again takes but a pessimist view of life 
when he insists how much of our activity is evil, and how 
questionable is the future of the race. I am no pessimist, 
and I believe in a providential control over all human 
actions by the great Power of Humanity, which indeed 
brings good out of evil, and assures, at least for some ; 
thousands of centuries, a certain progress toward the I 
higher state. Pessimism, as to the essential dignity of 
man and the steady development of his race, is one of the 
surest marks of the enervating influence of this dream of 
a celestial glory. If I called it as wild a desire as to go 
roving through space in a comet, it is because I can attach 
no meaning to a kit-man life to be prolonged without a 
human frame and a human world ; and it seems to me as 
rational to talk of becoming an angel as to talk of becom- 
ing an ellipse. 
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By " duties " of the world beyond the grave, T meOAt 
the duties which arc imposed on us in life, hy the certainty 
that our action must continue to have an indefinite effect 
The phraae may be inelegant, but I do not think the 

meaning is obscure. 

II. I cannot agree with Lord Blachford that I have 
fallen into any confusion between a substance and an 
attribute. I am quite aware that the word " soul " has 
been hitherto used for some centuries as an entity. And 
I proposed to retain the term for an attribute. It is a 
very common pi-occss in the hiatory of thought. EHectri- 
city, life, heat, were once supposed to be substances. We 
now verj' u.sefiilly retain these words for a set of observed 
conditions or qualities. 

I agree with Mr. Spencer that the unity of the social 
organism is quite as complete as that of the injividaal 
organism. I do not confuse the two kinds of umty ; but 
I say that man is in no important sense a unit that society 
is not also a unit. 

With regai-dtothe " percipient " and the "perceptible" I 
cannot follow Lord Blachf oi-d. He speaks a tongue thati do 
not understand. 1 have no means of dividing the universe 
into " percipients " and "perceptiblea." I know no reason 
whya "percipient" should not be a "pei-ceptible," none why 
I should not be " perceptible," and none why beings about 
me should not be " perceptible." I think we are all per- 
fectly '■ perceptible " — indeed, some of us are moi'e " per- 
ceptible" than "percipient"- — though I cannot say that 
Lord Blachford is always " perceptible " to me, And how 
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does my being " peT'eeptible " or nob being " poreeptible," 
prove tbat I have an immoi'tal soul ? Is a dog " percep- 
tible?" is he "percipient?" Has hfi not some of the 
qualities of a "percipient?" and if so, has he an immortal 
soul ? Is an ant, a tree, a bacterium, " percipient ?" and 
has any of these an immortal soul ? for T find Lord Blach- 
ford declaring there is an " ineradicable 'llllerence betweeix 
the motions of a material and the sensations of a living, 
being," as if the animal world wei'e " percipient," and the 
inorganic "perceptible." But surely in the sensations of 
a living being the animal world must be included. Where 
does the vegetable world cnme in ? 

I used the word " organism " advisedly, when I said 
that will, thought, and affection, are functions of a living 
organism. I decline exactly to localize the organ of any 
function of mind or will. Wlien 1 am asked, What are 
we ? I reply. We are Tnen. When I am asked, Are we our,' 
bodies ? I say, No, nor are we our minds. Have we na^ 
sense of personality, of unity 1 I am asked. I say, Cer-' 
tainly ; it is an acquired result of our nervous organiza- 
tion, liable to be interrupted by derangements of that 
nervous organization. What is it that makes us think 
and feel ? The facts of our human nature ; I cannot get 
behind this, and I need no further explanation. We are 
men, and can do what men can do. I say the tangible 
collection of organs known as a " man" (not tlje consensus 
or the condition, but the man), thinks, wills, and feela, 1 
just as much as that visible organism lives and grows, i 
We do not say that this or that ganglion in particul 
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lives and gi-ows ; we ray ihe imm girows. It is as ea.sy to 
nie to ima^ne that we shall grow fifteen feet high, when 
we have no body, as that we shall grow in knowledge, 
gooilness, activity, etc., etc, etc., when we have no organs. 
And the absence of all molecular attributes would be, I 
should think, particularly awkward in that life of comet- 
ary Djotion in the interstellar spaces with which Loid 
Blachford threatens us. But, as the poet says: 

" Traiumanikr eigniflcar per verba 
Non ai porria "~- 

" If," says he. " practical duties are necessary for the 
fection of life," we can take a little interstellar exi 
Why, practical duties are the sum and substance of 
and life which does not centre in practical duties 
life, but a trance. 

Lord Blachford, who is somewhat punctilious in terms, 
asks me what I consider myself to understand '" by the 
incorporation of a consensus of faculties with a glorious 
future." Well.itso happens that I did not use that phrase. 
I have never spoken of an immortal soul anywhere, nor 
do I use the word soul of any but the living man, I said 
a man might look forward to incorporation with the 
future of his race, explaining that to mean his " posthum- 
ous activity." And I think at any rate the phrase is 
quite as reasonable as to say that I look forward, as Mr. 
Hutton floes, to a "union with God." What does Mr, 
Hutton or Lord Blachford understand himself to mean 
that? 
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Surely Lord Blachford's epigram about the fiddle and I 
the tune is hardly fortunate. Indeed, that exactly ex- 
presses what I find faulty in the view of himself and the I 
theologians. He thinks the tune will goon playingwhen I 
the fiddle is broken up and burned. I say nothing of the I 
kind. I do not say the man will continue to exist after I 
death. I simply aay that hia influence will ; that other I 
men will do and think what he taught them to do or to ' 
think. Just so, a general would be said to win a battle 
which he planned and directed, even if he had been kilted 
in an early part of it. What is there of fiddle and tune 
about this? I certainly think that when Mozart and 
Beethoven have left us great pieces of music, it signifies 
little to art if the actual fiddle, or even the actual com- 
poser continue to exLst or not. I never said the tune! 
would exist. I said that men would remember it andf 
repeat it. I must thank Lord Blachford for a ha] 
illustration of niy own meaning. But it i.s ke. who ex- 
pects the tune to exist without the fiddle, /say you can't I 
have a tune without a fiddle, nor a fiddle without wood. 

m, I have reserved the criticism of Prof. Huxley, be- 
cause it lies apart from the principal discussion, and turns 1 
mainly on some incidental remarks of mine on " biologi- 
cal reasoning about spiritual things." 

I note thi-ee points at the outset. Prof. Huxley does j 
not himself pretend to any evidence for a theological soul f 
and future life. Again, he does not dispute the account I 
I give of the functional relation of physical and moral j 
facta. He seems surprised that I should understand it, 
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and ignores that of the spiritual &etH; and tfae< 
my poftrr wok simply this that as the phyneat 
BFc duly growiojtr quite iTTe»istibIe. it is of argent impor- 
tance U> place the spirit^ial facts on a sound scientific 
bavin at once. Prof. Huxley implies that his bosineas is 
with the phyncal ^cts, and the spiritual facts must take 
care of thenwelves. I cannot agree with him. That is 
preciiM!!}' the difference between us. The spiritual £acta 
of mao'a nature are the business of all who undertake to 
denounce pricirtcraft, and eBpecially of those who pi 
" Lay Senuorw," 

Prtrf. Huxley complains that I should join in the 
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halloo against biological science. Now, I never have sup- 
posod that biological science was in the position of the 
hunted fox. I thought it waa the hunter, booted and ^ 
spnned and riding over us all, with Prof. Huxley leaping J 
the most terrific gates and cracking his whip with intense I 
gusto. Aa to biological science, it is the last thing that 1 
should try to run down ; and 1 must protest, with all sin- 
cerity, that ] wrote without a thought of Prof. Huxley^ 
at all. He insists on knowing, in the moat peremptory 
way of whom I was thinking, as if I were thinking of 
him. Of whom else could I be thinking, forsooth, when 
I spoke of biology ? Well ! I did not bite my thumb at.J 
him, but I bit my thumb. 

Seriously, I was not writing at Prof. Huxley, or 1 1 
should have named him. I have a very great admiration I 
■ for his work in biology ; I have learned much from him ; 1 
I have followed his courses of lectures yeai-a and years 
ago, and have carefully studied his books. If, in questions 
which belong to sociology, morals, and to general philoso- 
phy, he seems to me hardly an authority, why need wdJ 
dispute t Dog should not bite dog ; and he and I havetfl 
many a wolf that we both would keep fi-om the fold. 

But, if I did not mean Prof. Huxley, whom did I mean tl 
Now, my paper, I think clearly enough, alluded to tw 
very different kinds of materialism. Thore is systematiol 
materialism, and there is the vague materialism. Thefl 
eminent example of the first is the unlucky remark o 
Cabanis that the brain secretes thought, as the liver & 
retes bite ; and there iB much of the same sort in maam 
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foreign theories — in the tone of Molescliofct, Biichner, ftn^ 
the like. The most distinct eicamples of it in this coun- 
try are found among phrenologiats, spiritualists, some 
mental pathologists, and a few communiat visionaries. 
The far wider, vaguer, and more dangeroua school of ma- 
terialism is found in a maltitude of quarters— in all those 
who insist exclusively on the physical side of moral 
phenomena — all, in short, who, to use Prof. Huxley's 
phrase, are employed in "building up a physical theory 
of moral phenomena," Those who conftiae moral and 
physical phenomena are indeed few. Those who exag- 
gerate the physical aide of phenomena are many. 

Now, though I did not allude to Prof. Huxley in "what 
I wrote, his criticism convinces me that he is sometimes 
at least found among these last, ''is paper is an excel- 
lent illustration of the very error which I condemned. 
The issue between us is this : We both agree that every 
mental and moral fact is in functional relation with some 
molecular fact So far we are entirely on the same side, 
as against all forms of theological and metaphysical doc- 
trine which conceive the possibility of human feeling 
without a human body. But, then, says Prof. Huxley, if 
I can trace the molecular facts which are the antecedents 
of the mental and moral facts, I have explained these 
mental and moral facts. That I deny ; just as much as I 
should deuy that a chemical analysis of the body could 
ever lead to an explanation of the physical organism. 
Then, says the professor, when I have traced i 
molecular facts, I have built up a physical theory o 
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pkenomejia. That again I deny. I say there is no auefa. I 
thing, or no rational thing, that can be called a phy- 
sical theory of moral phenomena, any more than there | 
is a moral theory of physical phenomena. What sort J 
of a thing would be a physical theory of history- 
history explai/nM by the influence of climate or the! 
like? The baue between us centres in this: I say I 
that the physical side of moral phenomena bears about ' 
the same pait in the moral sciences that the facts 
about climate bear in the sum of human civilization. And 
that to look to the physical facts as an explanation of the 
moral, or even as an independent branch of the study d m 
moral facts, is perfectly idle; just as it would be if a J 
mere physical geographer pretended to give us, out of hia J 
geography, a climatic philosophy of history. Yet Pro£ 1 
Huxley has not been deterred from the astounding para- 1 
dox of proposing to us a physiological theory of relig'i 
He tells us how " the religious feelings may be brought I 
within the range of physiological inquiry." And he pro-1 
poses as a problem — " What dieeaaed vi-acita may ha/OAM 
been responsible for the ' priest in absolution ? ' " I will] 
drop all epithets ; but I must say that I call that inateri-l 
alism, and materialism not very nice of its kind. Une||l 
might as reasonably propose as a problem — What harome^.j 
trical readings are responsible for the British Constitution? 1 
and suggest a congress of meteorologists to do the work.f 
of Hallam, Stubbs, and Freeman. No doubt there is J 
Home connection between the House of Commons and tbel 
English climate, and so there is no doubt aoine counectioa,! 
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biitwocn religious theories and physical organii. 
talk of" bringing religion within tho range of physiolo- 
gical inquiiy " is simply to stare thiuugh the wi-ong end 
of the telescope, and to turn philasophy and science up- 
side down. Ah ! Prof. Huxley, this is a bad day's work 
for Hcientitic pi-ogreas — 
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Pope Pius' and his people will be glad when they readfl 
fatal aentenct) of yours. When I complained of the *S 
tiem[it to dispose of the deepest moral truths of hm 
nature on a bare physical or physiological baais," I ( 
not have expected to read such an illuatratjon of J 
meaning by Prof. Huxley. 

Perhapa he will permit me to inform him (since t 
the style which he affects) that there once was 
deed, we may say still is — an institution called theC 
lie Church ; that it has had a long and strange his( 
and subtile influences of all kinds ; and I ventui 
think that Prof. Huxley may leam more about the prie^ 
in absolution by a few weeks' study of the Catholic 
system than by inspecting the diseased viscei-a of the 
whole human race. When Prof, Huxley's historical and 
reli^oua studies " have advanced so far as to enable him 
to explain " the history of Catholicism, I think he will 
admit that " priestcraft " cannot well be made a chapter 
in a physiological manual. It may he cheap pulpit thundei 
but this idea of his of inspecting a " diseased viscui 
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pi-ecisely what I meant by " biological reasoning about 
epiritual things." And I stanc^ by it, that it is just as i 
false in science as it is deleterious in morals. It is aif | 
attempt (I will not aay arrogant, I am inclined to use 
other epithet) to explain, by physical observations, what 
can only be explained by the most subtile moral, aociolo- j 
gical, and historical observations. It is to think you can ' 
find the golden eggs by cutting up the goose, instead ot 
watching the goose to see where she lays the eggs. 

I am quite aware that Pi-of. Husley has elsewhere for- 
mulated his belief that biology is the science which " in- 
cludes man and all his ways and works." If history, law, 
politics, morals, and political economy,are merely branches J 
of biology, we shall want new dictionaries indeed ; and 1 
biology will embiace about four-fifths of human know- 1 
ledge. But this is not a question of language ; for we I 
here have Prof. Huxley actually bringing religion ^thin 1 
the range of pkyaiological inquiiy, and settling its pro. 
blems by references to " diseased viscus," But the differ 
ence5 between us are a long story ; and since Prof. Huxley I 
has sought me out, and in somewhat monitorial tone has ] 
proposed to set me right, I will take an early occasion to I 
try and set forth what I find paradoxical in his notions J 
of the relations of biology and philosophy. 

I note a few special points Ijetween us, and I have done. 
Prof. Huxley is so well satisfied with his idea of a. " phy- 
sical theoiy of moral phenomena," that he constantly at- J 
tributes that sense to my words, though I carefully 1 
guarded my language from such a construction, ThusJ 
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ho quotes from me a p&ssage begiiming, " Man ia4 
however compound," but he breaks off the quotation just 
'aa J go on to .speak of the direct analysis of mental and 
moral faculties by mental-and moral science, not by phy- 
aiotogical science. I say : " philosophy and science " have 
aficompliahed explanations ; I do not say biologj- ; and 
the biolo^cal part of the explanation is a small and sub- 
ordinate part of the whole. ! do not say that the corres- 
pondenee between physical and moral phenomena is an 
explaTuition of the human organism. Prof. Huxley says 
that, and I call it materialism. Nor do I say that " spiri- 
tual sensibility is a bodily function." 1 aay, it is a moral 
function ; and I complain that Prof. Huxley ignores the 
distinction between moral and physical fimctions of the 
human organism. 

As to the distinction between anatomy and physiology, 
if he will look at my words again, he will see that I use 
these terms with perfect accuracy. Six lines below the 
passage he quotes, I speak of the human mechanism bemg 
only explained by a "complete anatomy and biStoyy," 
showing that anatomy is merely one of the instruments 
of biology. 

He might be surprised to hear that he does not himself 
give an accurate definition of physiology. But so it is. 
He saya, " Physiology ia the science which treats of the 
functions of the living organism." Not so, for the finest 
spiritual sensibility is, as Prof. Huxley admits, a func^iM 
of living organism ; and physiology is not the i 
which treats of spiritual sensibilities. They beloi 
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moral science. There are mental, moraJ, affective func- 
tions of the K\'ing organism ; and they are not within the 
province of physiology. Physiology is the science which 
treats of the hodAly functions of the living organism ; aa 
Pi'of. Huxley 'says in his admirable " Elementary Lessons," 
it deals with the facts " concerning the action of the body." 
I complain of the pseudo-science which drops that distinc- 
tion for a minute. He says, " The explanation of a phy- 
siological function is the_ demonstration of the connection 
of that function with the molecular state of the organ 
which exerts the function." That I dispute. It is only 
a .small part of the explanation. The explanation sub- 
stantially ia the demonstration of the laws and all the 
conditions of the function. The explanation of the cir- 
culation of the blood is the demonstration of all its laws, 
modes, and conditions ; and the molecular antecedents of 
it ai-e but a small part of the explanation. The principal 
part relates to the molar (and not the molecular) action 
of the heai-t and other organs. " The function of motion 
is explained," he says, " when the movementa of the living 
body are found to have certain molecular changes for 
their invariable antecedents." Nothing of the kind. The 
function of bodily motion is explained when the laws, 
modes, and conditions, of that motion are demonstrated ; 
and molecular antecedents are but a part of these condi- 
tionsi. The main part of the explanation, again, deals 
with molar, not molecular, states of certain organs. "The 
function of sensation is explained," says Prof. Huxley, 
" when the molecular changes, which are the invariable 
12 
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antecedents of senBations, are discovered." Not & bit d 
it. The function of Bensation ia only explained whraa the 
laws and conditionn of sensation are demonstrated. And 
the main part of thin demonstration will come from direct 
observation of the sensitive oi^anism organically, and by 
no molecular discovery whatever. All thia is precisely 
the materialism which I condemn ; the fancying that one 
Bcienee can do the work of another, and that any molecu- 
lar discovery can dispense with direct study of organisms 
in their organic, social, mental, and moral aspects. Will 
Prof. Huxley say that the function of this Symposium is 
explained, when we have chemically analyzed the solids 
and liquids which are now effecting molecular change in 
our respective digestive apparatus ? If so, let us ask the 
butler if he cannot produce us a less heady and more mel- 
low vintage. What irritated wacus is responsible for the 
Tuaterialiet in pkUoaopky? We shall all philoso] 
aright, if oui' friend Tyndall can hit for us the 
chemical formula for our drinks. 

It does not surprise me, so much as it might, to find 
Prof. Huxley sKpping into really inaccurate definitions in 
physiology, when I remember that hallucination of his 
about questions of science all becoming questions of mole- 
cular physics. The molecular facts are valuable enough; 
but we are getting molecular-mad, if we forget that mole- 
cular facta have only a special part in physiology, and 
hardly any part at all in sociology, history, morals, and 
politics ; though I quite agi'ee that there is no single fact 
in social, moral, or mental philosophy, that has not its 
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correspondence in aome molecular fact, if we only could 
know it. All human things undoubtedly depend on, and i 
are certainly connected with, the general laws of the i 
solar syHtem. And to say that questions of human organ- 
isms, much less of human society, tend to become qnes- 
tiona of molecular phyaica, ia exactly the kind of confu- 
sion it would be, if I said that questions of hLstory tend 
to become questions of astronomy, and that the more 
refined calculations of planetary movements in the future ] 
will explain to us the cauaes of English Rebellion and the j 
French Revolution. 

There is an odd instance of this confusion of thought 
at the close of Prof. Huxley's paper, which still m 
oddly Lord Blachford, who is so strict in his logic, cites 
with approval. " Haa a stone a future life," saya Prof. I 
Huxley, " because the wavelets it may cause iii the sea 1 
persist through space and time 1 " .Well I has a stone a M 

ife at all ? because if it has no present life, I cannot see | 
why it should have a future life. How is any reasoning I 
about the inorganic world to help us here in reasoning I 
about the organic world ? Prof. Huxley and Lord Blach- ] 
ford might as well ask if a stone is capable of civilization | 
because I said that man was, I think that man ia wholly 
different from a stone ; and from a fiddle ; and even from i 
ig ; and that to say that a man cannot exert any I 
influence on other men after his death, because a dog ean- 

or because a fiddle or because a stone cannot, may he I 
to.reproduce with rather needless affectation the verbal I 

quibbles and pitfalls which Socrates and the sophiat^J 
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prepared for each other in some wordy symposinili 

old. 

Lastly. Prof Huxley seems to think that h^ has d 
poaed of ine altojjether, ao soon as he can point to a a 
pathy between theologians and myself. I trust there A 
great atfiuity and ^^at sympathy between iis ; and p 
let him not think that I am in the least ashamed of t 
common ground. Positivism has quite as much sympathy 
with the genuine theologian aa it has with the scientific 
specialist. The former may be working on a wrong 
intellectual basis, and often it may be by most perverted 
methods ; but, in the best types, he has a high social aim 
and a great moral cause to maintain among men. The 
latter ia usually right in hia intellectual basis as far as it 
gOG.s ; but it does not go very far, and in the great moral 
eauae of the spiritual destinies of men he is often content 
with utter indiiference and simple nihilism. Mere raving 
at priestci'aft, and beadles, and outward investments, ia 
indeed a poor solution of the mighty problems of the 
human aoul and of social organization. And the instinct 
of the mass of mankind will long reject a biology which 
has nothing for these but a sneer. It will not do for 
Prof. Huxley to say that he is only a poor biologist and 
careth for none of these things. His biology, however, 
" includes man and all his ways and works." 
is a leader in Israel ; he has preached an entire volniMl 
" Lay Sermons ; " and he has waged many a war > 
theologians and philoBOphora on religious and phiiol 
phic problems. What, if I may ask him, are his ^ 
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religion and his own philosophy ? He sayK that he 
knowM no sciuntific men who " neglect all philosophical 
and religious synthesis," In that he is fortunate in liia 
circle of acquaintances. But since he is so earnest in 
asking me questions, let me aak him to tell the world 
what is his own synthesis of philosophy, what is his own 
idea of religion ? He can laugh at the worship of priests 
and positivists; whom, or what, does he worship? If he 
dislikes the word soul, does he think that man has any- 
thing that can be called a spiiitual nature ? If he derides 
my idea of a future life, does he thiuk that there ia any- 
thing which can be said of a man, when his carcass 
laid beneath the sod, beyond a simple final vale 1 



P.S. — And now space fails me to reply to the appeals 
of so many critics. I cannot enter with Mr. Roden Noel 
on that great question of the materialization of the spirits 
of the dead ; I know not whether we shall he " made one 
with the great Elohim, or angels of Nature, or if we shall 
grovel in dead material bodily life." I know nothing of 
this high matter: I do not eompreheud this language. 
Nor can I add anything to what I have said on that 
sense of personaUty which Lord Selbome and Canon 
BaiTy so eloquently press on me. To mu that sense of 
personaUty is a thing of somewhat slow growth, resulting, 
from our entire nei-vous organization and our composil 
mental constitution. It seems to me that we can often] 
trace it building up and trace it again decaying away. 
We feel oui'iielveH to be viie-n,, because we iiave human! 
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bodicti and human minds. Is tliat not enough ? Has the 
baby of an hour this sense of personality ? Are you sure 
that a ilog or an elephant has not got it ? Then has the 
baby no soul ; has the dog a siSul ) Do you know more 
of your neighbour, apart from inference, than you know 
of the dog ? Again, I cannot enter upon Mr. Greg's 
beautiful rellections, save to point out how largely he 
supports nie. He shows, I think with masterly logic, 
how difficult it is to tit thia new notion of a glorified 
activity on to the old orthodoxy of beatific ecstacy. 
Canon Barry reminds us how this orthodoxy involved the 
resurrection of the body, and the same difficulty has 
driven Mr. Roden Noel to suggest that the material world 
itself may be the (Ubria of the juat made perfect. But 
Dr. Ward, as might be expected, falls back on the beatific 
ecstacy as conceived by the mystics of the tliirteenth 
ceutuiy. No word here about moral activity and the 
social converse, as in the Elysian fields, imagined by 
philosophers of less orthodox severity. 

One word more. If my language has given any belie- 
ver pain, I regret it sincerely. It may have been some- 
what obscure, since it has been so widely arraigned, and 
I think miaconceived. My position is thia ; The idea of 
a glorified energy in an ampler, life is an idea utterly 
incompatible with es^act thought, one which evaporates 
in contradictions, in phrases which when pressed have no 
meaning. The idea of beatific ecstacy is the old and 
orthodox idea ; it does not involve so many contradictions 
as the former idea, but then it doea not satialy our moral 
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judgment. I say plainly that the hope of such an infinity 
ecstacy is an inane and unworthy crown of a human life. 
And when Dr. Ward assures me that it is merely the 
prolongation of the saintly life, then I say the saintly life 
is an inane and unworthy life. The words I used about 
the " selfish " views of futurity, I applied only to those who 
say they care for nothing but personal enjoyment, and to 
those whose only aim is " to save their own souls." Mr. 
Baldwin Brown has nobly condemned this creed in words 
far stronger than mine. And here let us close with the 
reflection that the language of controversy must always 
be held to apply not to the character of our opponents, 
but to the logical consequences of their doctrines, if 
uncorrected and if forced to their extreme. 
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SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 

MANY persona regard everything which tends to 
discredit theology with disapprohation, because 
they think that all such speculations must endanger 
moraUty as welL Others assert that morality has a basia 
of its own in human nature, and that, even if all theo- 
logical belief were exploded, morality would remain 



My own view is, that each party is to a considerable 
extent right, but that the true practical inference is often 
neglected. 

Understanding by the theology of an age or country 
the theory of the universe generally accepted then and 
there, and by its morality the rules of life then and 
there commonly regarded as binding, it seems to me 
extravagant to say that the one does not influence the 
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other. The diflt-reuce between living in a country where 
tlic GBtablisheJ theory is that existence is an evil, and an- 

mhilation the highest good, and living in a country where 
the established theory is tJiat the earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof, the round world and they that dwell there- 
in, has surely a good deal to do with the other diflerences 
which distinguish Englishmen from Buddhists. 

Even if it be said ihat such differences are merely » 
way of expressing the result of a difference of tFempeia- 
inent and constitution otherwise caused, this does not 
diminish the effect of a belief in the truth of the theory. 
Kali, Bhowance, and other malevolent deities worshipped 
in India, are probably phantoms engendered by fear 
working on a rank fancy ; but this does not make the 
belief in their real existence less influential in those who 
hold it. A man who cuts off the end of his tongue to 
propitiate Kali would let it alone if he ceased to believe 
in her existence, though the temper of mind which created 
her might still remain, and show itself in other ways. 

The belief that the course of the world is ordered by a 
good God, that right and wrong are in the nature of a 
divine law, that this world is a place of tiial, and part 
only of a wider existeace — in a word, the belief in God 
and a future state — -may be accounted for in various ways. 
Now that in this country (to go no farther) the vast 
majority of people believe these doctrines to be true, in 
fact, just aa they believe it to be true, in fact, that ships 
and carriages can be driven by steam, and that their con- 
duct is in innumei'able instances as distinctly iniluenced 
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by the one belief as by the other, appear to me to be pro 
positions too plain to be proved. 

'On the other hand, it seems at least equally evident 
that morality has a basis of its own quite independent of 
all theology whatever. It is difficult to imagine any 
doctrine about theology which has not prevailed at some 
tame or place ; but no one ever heard of men living to- 
gether without some rules of life — that is, without some 
sort of morality. Given human action and human pas- 
sion, and a vast number of people all acting and feeling, 
moral rules of conduct of some sort are a necessary con-. 
Bequence, The destruction of religion would, I think, in- ^ 
volve a moral revolution ; but it would no more destroy 
morality than a political revolution destroys law. It 
would substitute one set of moral rules and sentiments for 
another, just as the establishment of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism did when they superseded various forms 
of paganism. 

It would be scarcely worth while to write down these 
commonplaces, if it were not for the sake of the practical 
inference. It is that theology and morality ou^ht to 
stand to each other in precisely the same relation aa facta 

id legislation. 

No one would propose to support by artificial means 
,a law passed under a mistake, for fear it should have to 
be alterijd. To say that the truth of a theological doctrine 
must not be questioned, lest the discovery of its falsehood 
should produce a bad moral effect, in in principle precisely 
,the same thing. It is at least as unlikely that false 
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theology should produce good morals as that legi8]ati<m 
Imsod on a mistaken view of fticts should work well in 
practice. 

I will give two iUustrations of thia — any number might 
be given ; Suicide in commonly regarded as wrong; and 
this moral doctrine is defended on theological grounds- 
which are summed up in the old saying that tbe soldier 
must not leave his post till he is relieved. I will not in- 
quire whether any other argument can l>e produced for- 
bidding suicide to a pei-soo labouring under a disease which 
converts his whole life into one long scene of excruciating 
agony, and which must kill him in the course of a few 
useless months, during which he is a source of misery, and 
perhaps danger, to his nearest and dearest friends. I con- 
finft myself to saying that, if it could be shown that there 
is no reason to suppose that God has in fact forbidd'.'n 
such an act, its morality might be discussed and decidi-d 
upon on different grounds from those on which it must 
be considered and decided upon on the opposite hypothesis. 

Take again, the law of marriage. Suppose a man's wife 
is hopelessly insane — ought he be allowed to marry again J 
Ought divorce to be permitted in any case ? Theae ques- 
tions will be discussed in a very different spirit, though it 
is possible that they might be answered in the same way 
by persons who do and by persons who do not believe in 
sacramentH, and that marriage is a sacrament. 

Now, lot ua suppose for the sake of argument that it 
could bo shown that, if all theological considerations were 
set aside, it would be desirable that a person dying of 
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cancer should be permitted to comaiit suicide, and that a 
man whose wife was incurably mad should be allowed to 
marry again ; and that, on the other hand, if theologii 
considerations were taken into account, the opposite was 
desirable. Upon these suppositions the question whether 
the theological beliefs which make the difference are 
beneficial or not will depend on the question whether 
they are trae or not. Applied generally, this shows that 
the support which an existing creed gives to an existing 
system of morals is irrelevant to its trirth, and that the 
question whether a given system of morals is good or bad 
cannot be fully determined until after the determination 
of the question whether the theology on which it rests ia 
true or false. The morality ia good if it is founded on a 
true estimate of the consequences of human actions. But 
if it is foimded on a false theology, it ia founded on a 
false estimate of the consequences of human actions ; and, 
so far as that is the case, it cannot be good ; and the cir- 
cumstance that it is supported by the theology to which 
it refers is an argument again.st, and not in favour of, that 



LORD SELBORNE. 

I BEGIN by observing that (putting special cases aside, 
and looking at the question in a general- way) morality 
has not flourished, among either civilized or unciviliz^id 
men, when religious belief has been generally lost, or 
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utterly debased. Not to dwell upon the case of aavagf 
rac«s, the modern Hindoos and Chinese have long been 
civilized, but are certainly not moral ; nor can aJiytbing 
worse be conceived than the morality of the ureeks and 
Romans, at the height of their civilization. The morality 
of the Romans, in the old republican times when they 
knew nothing of Greek philosophy, was praised by Poly- 
bius, who connected it, directly and emphatically, with 
the influence among them of religious belief. After their 
intellectual cultivation had taken its tone from the irre- 
religioua or agnostic materialism of Epicurus (hardly dis- 
tinguishable, I think, from that sort of philosophy w^hich 
some persons think destined to supplant religious belief 
in the present day), theii- morality became what is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
and in the Satires of Juvenal ; nor does it seem to have 
been worse than that of the other civilized races on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, over whom, at the same tim^ 
relijpon had equally lost its influence. 

On the other hand, it seems to me certain, as an his- 
torical fact, that the place which the principles of love and 
benevolence, humility and self-abnegation, have assumed 
in the morality of Christian nations (with a wide-spread- 
ing influence which has been advancing till the present 
time with the growth of civilization) is specifically due 
to Christianity. To Christianity are specially ^ue — 1. 
Our respect for' human life, which condemns suicide, in- 
fanticide, political assassination, and I might aJmost say 
homicidi! genurally, in a way previously unknown, and 
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still unknown where Christianity does not prevail ; 2. 
recognition of such moral and spiritual relationsloetween 
man and manas are inconsistent with the degradation of 
women, and with the practice of slavery ; 3. Our rever- 
ence for the bond of marriage ; and, 4. Our abhorrence of 
some particular fomas of vice. I do not mean to deny 
that traces of a state of opinion, more or less similar upon 
some of these points, are discoverable in what w^ know 
of the manners of some non-Christian nations ; but it is 
historically true to say that the prevalence of each of 
these principles, as manifested among ourselves, is speci- 
fically due to Christianity, Of Christianity I apeak 
in a sense inclusive of all that it derives from the ante- 
cedent Jewish system ; of which it claims to be the true 
continuation and development. 

If freedom of inquiry is not to be stopped, after the re- 
jection of religious belief, it must gradually extend itself 
to the whole circle of morality, most, if not all, of which 
ia as little capable of demonstrative proof through the 
evidence of the senses as any of the doctrines of religion. 
Those who reject religion will uot voluntarily submit to 
moral restraints founded upon the religion which they 
reject, unless they can be placed upon some other intel- 
lectual basis, sufficiently cogent to themselves to resist the 
attractions of appetite or self-interest. That large part of 
mankind who are always too much under the government 
of their inclinations and passions will be quicker in draw- 
ing moral corollariea from irreligious principles than the 
philosophers by whom those principles are propounded j, 
13 
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iLUil the advanced past.-* of molality, in which the inflaence 
of religion culminates, and of which the necessity may 
not Im 30 evident on natural or social grounds, are not 
likely to be very strenuously defended by those philoeo- 
pliei's themselves. 

If the religious fonndations and sanctions of morality 
are given up, what is to be substituted for them ? 

Fii*t: will the modem notion ot'aduty toact soasmay 
conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest mimbei 
of men be aulScient i I think, certainly not. The id« 
of duty is not, to my mind, practical or intelligible without 
religious conceptions ; and this particular conception of 
duty depends entirely upon a test extrin.sie, and not per- 
sonal, to the individual — a teat, too, which it is difficult 
(not to say impossible) for each individual to verify for 
himself; though it may be verified, to their own satis* 
faction, by philosophical students of casuistry or political 
economy. Those motives are ofnecessityatrongestwhich 
directly concern the man himself: and a moiul principle 
which attempts to counteract influences operating directly 
and immediately upon the will by others which are 
speculative and remote, without any higher sanctions 
realized by and reacting upon the individual, must neces- 
sarily be Weak. 

But. secondly : will this idea be surticient, if so modified 
as to present to the man the pursuit of his own happiness 
in this world as the rule of life, but teach him to discover 
it by observing and doing those things which most con- 
duce to the happiness of men in general ? In this form it 
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is older and raore plausible ; but the difficulties of making 
it practical are really very much the same. This doctrine, 
as Aristotle observes, depends upon a geneial induction : 
it deals only with general truths and general conclusions, 
to which there are many apparent and (if there were no 
l&vi of moral retribution and adjustment behind) many 
real exceptions. The foundations of a man's moral j 
character and habits must be laid in his youth : when (aa ' 
Aristotle also says) he is inexperienced, naturally inclined 
to follow his psissions, and not predisposed to accept the 
disquisitions of philosophers as proof that his own happi- 
ness will not be promoted by seeking it in his own way. 
The temperament most likely to act consciously on such 
a rule of life is not the most generous ; it is rather that 
which is cold and calculating, and which values the | 
reputation more than the reahty of virtue. Upon such t 
men, at the best, its influence is to estabhsh a low stand- , 
ard of virtue : perhaps only to check and impose limita I 
on their tendency to vice. Over others it can have little ] 
or no power, except when operating in combination with, J 
and subordination to, higher principles. 

Not only did the ethical systems of the ancients which 
were based upon this principle fail to make men moral, 
but we see its impotence constantly exemplified among 
those whom we call " men of the world "—a class of per- . 
sons who are by no means indifferent to their own happi- I 
ness, or to the good opinion of the world, but by whom ] 
the influence of religious belief is not practically felt ; I 
ezempliiied, too, on points of morality of which the J 
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reasonal)l(<ncs8 soums most inanifcat. There arc no virtnes, 
I suppose, which can more readily be shown to be con- 
ducive to happinosH, whether particular or general, than 
that which tlie Gi-eeks called eyKpartia, and that of benevo- 
lence. What can bo more contrary, to both at once of 
these, than the irregular indulgence of seasual appetite at 
the cost of the permaneDt degradation, and almost certain 
misery, of human beings who are its instruments and 
victim», and of innumerable physical as well as motal 
evils to individuals, families, and mankind at lar^ ? Trt 
how veiy common is this sort of immorality, even among 
cultivated men, living on good terms with society ! Hov 
little is it reproved, how seldom restrained, except by the 
authority, or thi'ough the influence, direct or indirect, of 
religion ! All readers of Horace rememfcer tlie sCTitentia 
dAa Catonis, and I doubt whether non-religious opimon 
among ourselves is much stricter on this subject, though 
it may be leas freely expressed. If it is otherwise aa to 
aome of the more abnormal forms of axpairla, I have al- 
ready said that is specifically due to Christianity, The 
cultivated Greeks and Romans spoke and wrote lightly 
andfamiliarly of vicesof whichwedonotspeakatall: they 
regarded them, indeed, asefieminate, but not as infamous, 
and certainly did not visit them with grave social penal 
ties. So tainted was their moral atmosphere, that even 
such really religious men among them as Socrates and 
Plato (to whom, however, a religion teaching morals with 
definiteness and authority was unknown) siuprise ub by 
their want of sensitiveness on these points, aa manifested 
in some passages of the Socratic Dialogues. 
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I will next inquire whether a sufficient rule of moraJity 
is to be found, when religion is set aside, in any law of our 
natui-e : firat, regarding the constitution of our nature 
apart from, and, secondly, taking into account, the exist- 
ence in it, of a moral instinct or sense. 

If any one calh the application of right reason to human 
conduct generally a law of our nature, from which such a 
rule is to be derived, without taking into account the 
moral sense- — this, as it seems to me, would be only a 
different and more indefinite mode of expressing substan- 
tially the same theories, which have been already dealt 
with. 

But it may, perhaps, be suggested that laws of our 
nature, from which such a rule may be derived, are to be 
found in the final causes and purjioaes of the several 
organs and powers which exist in that nature ; and 
that the use of any of those organs or powers in 
a manner aberrant from their proper causes and pur- 
poses is a breach of natural morality. I' do not pause 
to inquire whether the idea of "cause" and "pur- 
pose," which is involved in such a view, can be veri- 
fied apart from religion. But such a rule would, at best, 
be far from co-extensive with the wliole field of morality ; 
some most necessary parts of a moral code (such, e. g., aa 
the regulation of the relations between the sexes) being 
incapable of being deduced, with any approach to cw- 
tainity, from the mere constitution of our nature. As to 
aonie of our faculties, the determination, with sufficient 
accuracy, to furnish a rule of life, of their final causes and 
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purpoaoB, might involve difficult philosophical inqniries. 
As to others, though there might be no such difficulty, it 
is to be remembered that we have a complex nature, in 
which the forces which operate, either mechanically or in 
a way resembling the mechanical, upon the will, are 
constantly in practical antagonism to the regulative 
faculty. The facidties of which the final causes are moat 
obvious exist, not apai-t from, but in combination with, 
other elements of our nature which (either generally or 
often) result in tendencies to their use without any cUrect 
view to the fulfilment of their pioper purposes. Tie 
gratification of some of those tendencies (such, e. g., as 
eating and drinking for the mere pleasure of taste, and nsA 
for nourishment) can hardly be condemned as immoral, 
on natural grounds, imless carried So far as to overpower 
reason, or impair strength or health. When it is carried 
to that excess (as in the case of intemperance), it is still 
true that the origin of the vice has been in thu natural 
constitution of men's bodies, by which a. sensible gi-atifi- 
cation has been found in its indulgence : which (as it seems 
to me) goes far to prove that this conception of a physical 
law cannot lie relied upon, even in the cases to which it 
is moat directly applicable, as a practical basis of morality 
— a view which is confirmed by the actual prevalence 
among men of that class of vices, even when, to all natural 
satuguards, is superadded the external influence of re- 
ligion. 

When we proceed to take into account the moral 
instinct or sense, we eonie upon the border-ground, if not ^ 
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into the proper territory, of Eeligion. To a man who 
believes in a moral government of the universe, in the 
distinctness of the Ego, the real man, from bis bodily- 
organization, and in the doctrines of moral responsibility 
and moral adjustment in a future state, nothing can be 
more real, nothing -more intelligible, than this moral 
instinct or sense, with its suggestions of right and wrong, 
of duty, guilt and sin, and its judicial conscience. But, if.all 
those postulates are denieil, what is then to be thought of 
this moral instinct or sense ? Why is it, on that hypo- 
thesis, less a mere accident of the nervous system, or of 
some other part of the bodily organization, than the 
religious instinct, which is already supposed to be set 
aside, as resting upon no demonstrable ground ? As a 
phenomenon, and in some sense a fact, it exists, juat as 
the religious instinct does (if they be not really the same) ; 
but those principles of thought which explain away the 
one, as having no proper objective cause, and as indicative 
of no objective truth, may as easily explain away the 
other also. The one is not more susceptible of sensible 
and experimental demomitration than the other. If man 
were merely a higher order of the organization of matter,- 
homogeneous with, and produced by spontaneous develop- 
ment from inorganic substances, plants, and inferior 
animals, and under no respon-sibility to any moral intel- 
ligence greater than his own, what reality would there be 
in the conception of a moral law of obligation, inappli- 
cable to all other known forms of matter, and a{jplicable 
only to man. 
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These quGBtioDB are practical. Experience, on the Urge 
scale, shows that men who disregard the religious, cannot 
generally be tnisted to pay regard to the moral, sense. A 
moral sense, not believed in, can never supply a practical 
foundation for morality. On the other hand, a moral 
sense, believed in, is (in reality) itself reli^on — possibly 
inarticulate, but reli^on still. Such a belief cannot exist, 
without accepting the evidence of the moral sense as 
equally trust-worthy concerning those things of which it 
informs us, as the evidence of the bodily senses is concern- 
ing those things of which they inform us. It is, of 
course, only from the impressions made upon oiu" own 
minds that we can know anything about any of the 
subjects, either of physical, or of intellectual, or of moral 
sensation : their intrinsic nature, abstracted fiom those 
impressions, is to us, in each case alike, an inaccessible mys- 
tery. But belief in the sense is belief in the truth of tie 
information which the sense gives to us ; that is, that this 
information, if rightly apprehended, is trustworthy, as fer 
as it goes ; that there are objective realities corresponding 
with it. The moral sense, believed in, is not merely a 
possible, but I suppose it to be the only possible, human 
foundation of morality. An intelligent belief in the 
moral sense naturally takes the man beyond himself, to a 
higher source of his moral conceptions, which it really 
presupposes ; and any truths correlative to it, whicli are 
either ascertainable by the processes of reason, or capable 
of being otherwise made knovra, will naturally, when they 
become known, be recognized, in their proper i-elation to 
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it, and cannot be rejected without doing it violence. Any 
such correlative knowledge of the higher truths (to fche 
existence of which the moral sense testifies, though it does 
not fully reveal them) must enlighten, inform, and 
strengthen ii. It is the office of such knowledge to ans- 
wer authoritatively those qucstiona, aa to the i-eal nature, 
the proper work, the true happiness, the true place in the 
universe of man, which philosophy has always been asking 
and has never, by itself, been able to solve. It harmonizes, 
accounts for, and enforces by authoritative sanctions, the 
concurrent testimonies of the moral sense, the religious 
instinct, Nature interpreted by reason, and reason en- 
lightened by experience. On the other hand, the want, 
and stm more the rejection of such knowledge (supposing 
it to be attainable and true) must, in a corresponding 
degree, obscure, perplex, or discredit, the moral sense, 

I am well awave that some who seem to reject all dog- 
matic theology and even the principles of natural religion, 
do nevertheless live up to a high moral standard ; just as 
there are too many others, professing (not always insin- 
cerely) to believe in religion, who do the reverse. The - 
moral sense never baa been, and never will be, extinguished 
among mankind ; and in all ages and countries, of which 
we have any real historical knowledge, there have been 
conspicuous examples of men who have made it their rule 
of life. Doubtless there have been many mure who did so.of 
whom we know nothing ; nor is it uni'easotiable tobolieve , 
that there may be many such even among very degraded ^ 
races. But these facts do not invalidate general conclii-- ' 
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and the advanced posts of morality, in which the influence 
of religion culminates, and of which the necessity may 
not be so evident on natural or social grounds, are not 
likely to be very strenuously defended by those philoso- 
phers themselves. 

If the religious foundations and sanctions of morality 
are given up, what is to be substituted for them ? 

First : will the modem notion of a duty to act so as may 
conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of men be sufficient ? I think, certainly not. The idea 
of duty is not, to my mind, practical or intelligible without 
religious conceptions ; and this particular conception of 
duty depends entirely upon a test extrinsic, and not per- 
sonal, to the individual — ^a test, too, which it is difficult 
(not to say impossible) for each individual to verify for 
himself ; though it may be verified, to their own satis- 
faction, by philosophical students of casuistry or political 
economy. Those motives are of necessity strongest which 
directly concern the man himself : and a moral principle 
which attempts to counteract influences operating directly 
and immediately upon the will by others which are 
speculative and remote, without any higher sanctions 
realized by and reacting upon the individual, must neces- 
sarily be Weak. 

But, secondly : will this idea be sufficient, if so modified 
as to present to the man the pursuit of his own happiness 
in this world as the rule of life, but teach him to discover 
it by observing and doing those things which most con- 
duce to the happiness of men in general ? In this form it 
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he were left in ignorance of it; but the knowledge ■ of 1 
that relation, by making him understand the importance j 
of the future as compared with the present, and the mean- J 
ing and reasonableness of his present duties, may enable J 
him better to fulfil them. I 

All that has been said assumes, of course, that there is 1 
such a thing as religious truth : nor is it possible to deny j 
that, if this could really be disproved, the morality founded | 
upon it would fail. But it cannot he without importance, j 
whenever the proper evidences of the truth of religion are I 
considered, to take into account, as one of them, its rela- j 
tion to morahty : the certainty that, if it were displaced, 1 
the system of morality now received among men would, 1 
to a great extent, fall with it ; and the extreme intellectual 1 
difficulty of maintaining, in that event, the supremacy of 1 
the moml sense, or placing the morality of the future J 
upon a new basis, likely to acquire general authority I 
among mankind. If it should be suggested that a suffi- I 
cient moral code, for practical purposes, might be main- I 
tained by increasing the stringency of human laws in 1 
proportion to the failure of religious sanctions, I should 1 
reply that the power of human laws depends upon morality, 
and not morality upon human laws ; and that any legis- 
lation, greatly in advance of the moral sentiment of the 
community, would certainly not be efJectual, and could j 
not long be maintained. 

It has been no part of my purpose to enter into as 
examination of any questions as to particular doctrines ol 
religion. I liavt: throughout u^ed thi^ wonl " religion " ii 
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a sense excluaive of all aystcms, usurping that i 
which take no cognizance of morality, or which are repog- 
nant, in their practical precepts, to the general moral sense 
of mankind ; and I have not dissembled my belief that 
Christianity (regarded in ita general aspect, with reference 
to the points of agreement rather than those of difference 
among Cliristians) does fulfil the conditions necessary for 
mora) eflBcacy. Error, inconaiatency, incompleteness, or 
admixture of foreign elements, in particular modes of ap- 
prehending or representing it. must, no doubt, as far as 
they prevail, and in proportion to their importance, de- 
tract from the authority, or deteriorate the quality, of its 
influence. So also must the mere fact of disagreement. 
But, notwithstanding all these dmwbacka, Christianity is 
the great moral power of the world. It has often been 
supposed to Ije declining, but has. as often, renewed i 
strength ; nor has any other power been found to t 
place, where it has seemed to lose'ground. As to o 
forms of religion it may, without difficulty, be t 
that such elements as they have in common with Chri 
anity may be expected (except so far as they are neut^ 
or counteracted by other contrary elements) to tend, in their' 
measure, toward the same standard of morality. It is proper 
(as I suppose) to Christianity, rightly understood, to a. 
the identity of its own essential principles with thoE 
natural religion, while teaching that the moral govl 
ment of the world has been so conducted as not to 1 
mankind dependent upon natural ri;ligion only ; andd 
refers to a common origin with itself all the elemeDtsj 
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religions belief, consistent with its own dodtrines, which! 
have been, at any time or place, accepted among the nar-l 
s of the world. These propositions, and also that of - 
the presence of the religious principle in any practical 
belief of the moral sense, appear to be in accordance with 
what is said by St. Paul in the nineteenth and twentieth J 
verses of the first, and the fourteenth and fifteenth verses | 
of the second chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 



REV. DR. MARTINEAU. 

IN order to estimate aright the moral influence of d&- i 
clining religious belief, the relation between morals 
and religion must he accurately conceived. They may be 
regarded as independent, or as identical, or, again, either 
may be taken to be the foundation of the other. The 
following positions will serve as a sufficient ground for the 
opinion which I shall offer : 

A sense of duty is inherent in the constitution of onrl 
nature, and cannot be escaped till we can escape from! 
ouraelves. It does not wait on any ontological conditions, J 
and incur the risk of non-existence should no assurance-l 
be gained with regard to a being and a life beyond t 
Even though we came out of nothing, and returned t 
nothing, we should be subject to the claim of righteouf 
ness so long as we are what we are, Morals have thei 
own base, and are second to nothing. 
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Apart from this intrinstc consciousness of ethidi! ifil- ' 
tiuctions, no ontolo^cal discoveries would avail to set up 
a law of duty, and give us the characteristics of moral 
beings. A Supreme Power might dictate an external rule, 
and break ua in to obedience by hopes and fears of un- ■ 
limited extent. But by this sway of preponderant interests 
we are not carried beyond prudence ; and in the absence 
of a law within, responding to the demands from without, 
we do not reach the confines of moral obligation ; and, in 
case of failure, we incur the sense only of error, not of sin. 
Theology cannot supply a base for morals that have lost 
their own. 

Does it follow that, because morab are indigenous, they 
are therefore self-sufficing ? By no means. Though re- 
ligion is not their foundation, it is assuredly their crown I 
— related to them as Plato says dialectic is to the sciences, I 
uiinrtfi tfpi-yKOB roTs /tafl^/ioo-o'' — the copmg that consummates i 
them. Be the genesis of the conscience what it may, we i 
learn from it at last that there is a better and a worse in 
the springs of action which contend for us, and that, while | 
it is open to us as a possibility, it is closed against us as a | 
right, to follow the lower when the higher calls, The 
authority which stamps the one as a temptationj and 
other as a peremptory claim, is not, we are' well aware, of | 
our own making ; for it masters us with compunction, and 
■ defies all repeal. Nor is it the mere expression of public 
self-interest ; for it extends beyond the range of social | 
action, and covers the whole voluntary field. SpeaJdng ! 
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ith a voice before which our whole pei-aonality bowa, 
and which equally gives law to other men, it issues from J 
a source transcending human life, and infusing into it a 1 
mora] order from a more comprehensive sphere. It pos- 
tulates a superior will in communion with ours, and i 
administering this world as a school of character. 

To this result our moral experience naturally runs up, i 
and stops short of it only where its course is artificially I 
arrested. Till it is reached, the ethical demands upon ua | 
1 to address ua in tones too portentous for their imme- 1 
diate signi£cance ; remorae dings to us with a tenacity, 
aspiration returns upon us with a power, which reason can- 
not adequately justify. But in the presence of an object- 
ive moral law pervading the universe, administered by a 
Mind wherein it perfectly lives, and continued tor man be- 
yond his present term of years, the scale of the ethical 
passions, and the intensity of admiration and reverence i 
for the good, fall into proportionate place, and escape the 1 
irony of being at once the ultimate nobleness and the su- 
preme extrav^anee of our nature. Religion, on this side, 
is but the open blossom of the moral germs implanted 
within us — the exphcit form, developed in thought, of J 
faiths imphcitly contained in the sense of responsibility ] 
and the foreboding of guilt. Its effect, therefore, is to -I 
BufFiise with a divine light relations and duties which be- '| 
fore were simply personal and social. 

A similar transfiguration befalls the pleasures and pai 
attending voluntary conduct, and constituting its natural i 

sanctions." Treated as ultimate facts, they can never J 
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aci|uiro Dioi'o than a prudeDttal significance. Treated le 
symbolical liuoamentH of a world under moral government' 
they arc invested with an expression of character, and 
look into U3 with living eyes. Their appeal alights no 
longer on self- regarding hope and fear, but on the springs 
of sympathy and shame : they pass from sensitive to ethi- 
cal phenomena. The new and ideal meaning thus given to 
a large portion of actual human experience cannot pause 
there ; it completes itself in the congenial anticipation of 
a further and invisible store of awards consummating the 
incipient justice of this world. The faith in a future life 
— where it is more than a belief at second band — ^haa 
its sheet-anchor in the moral affections. But for the felt 
interval between what we are and what we ought to 
be, for the indignation at wrong, for compassion toward 
innocent suffering, and reverence for high excellence, 
vaticinations of renewed existence would have no origin 
and no support. 

In assigning this method of growth to religion, I do not 
mean to deny that it may have other lines of formation. 
The Nature-worship which plays so great a part in ancient 
civilization has a different history, and stands in much 
less intimate relations with the moral life of its votaries. 
We pay, I am disposed to think, too great a, compliment 
to the Greek mythology when we attribute the ethical 
decay of later Athens and Corinth to the growing scepti- 
cism about its gods. The public life was dead. The the- 
atre of great passion and great action was closed. The 
calls for sacrifice, the opportunities for national expansion 
were gone, and the pohtical school for the discipline of 
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character waa no longer there. With the loss of a pro- 
gressive history , the springa of heroic emulation suffered 
atrophy, a sickly hue passed over Iitei-ature, philosophy 
and art : and the subsidence of human loves and cares 
uponlow Epicurean levels was inevitable, though the Olym- 
pian deities had never been dethroned. In the absence of 
any moi-al religion, no etBcacious resistance could be set 
up, with or without a pantheistic polytheism, againat the 
canker of social degeneracy. 

In deaUng with the present problem, however, we con- 
iine our attention to the Christian type of religion, which 
has its hold upon our nature from the moral side. The 
question is, what practical effect might be expected from 
a decay of that religion. 

Under that change morahty would lose, not its base, 
but its summit. The ground and principles of duty would 
remain ; the means for deducing i-ules of action, estimating 
the worth of conflicting impulaea, and measuring the 
grades of obligation, would in the main be tmaffected ; so 
that the moral code which would emerge from the laboui 
of a mere philosopher need not materially differ from t. 
recc^iiized by a ChristiaiL This is only an invoraa methot 
of saying that the Chi'istian ethics are true to human li 
and the expression of right reason. I do not think, there 
fore, that the form and contents of a moral system woul 
be essentially modified by the decline of religious 1 
It may, no doubt, happen that particular problems of coi 
duct, aa in the caaes of suicide and of marriage, have b 
come the subjects of ecclesiastical legislation, and s 
14 
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passed into preoccupation of religious feeling, and, on ^9 
disappearance of that feeling, may be flung back into an 
indeterminate condition. But to the real solution of such 
problems it would be difficult to Bhow that religion con- 
tributes any new elements, ao as to turn into duty that 
which waa not duty before, Its ministers and temporary 
interprotei-a can give an historical consecration to all sorte 
of ungi'ounded opinions, and these will in any case 
have to look out for an adequate base, whether or not the 
religious view of life is still uphold. But it is ijuitc pos- 
sible that a rule of life, once thoughtfully constituted, 
•hould be acknowledged in common over the whole range 
of social duty by persons simply ethical and by those who 
are also religious. 

But though the decay of religion may leave the insti- 
tutes of morality intact, it drains off their inward power. 
The devout faith of men expresses and measures the in- 
tensity of their moral natui-e, and it cannot be lost with- 
out a remission of enthusiasm, and under this low pressure, 
the successful reentrance of importunate desires and clam- 
orous passions which had been driven back. To believe 
in an ever-living aud perfect Mind, supreme over the urn- 
verse, is to invest moral distinctions with immensity and 
eternity, and lift them from the provincial stage of human 
society to the imperishable theatre of all being, When 
planted thus in the very substance of things, they justify 
and support the ideal estimates of the conscience ; they 
deepen every guilty shame ; they guarantee every right- 
eous hope ; and they help the will with a divine casting- 
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Vote in every balance of temptation. The sanctity thus 
given to tlie claims of duty, and the inteiest that gathers 
around the play of character, appear to me more important 
elements in the power of religion than its direct aanctiona 
of hopeandfear. Yettotheaealsoitia hardly poaaible to deny 
great weight, not only as extending the range of personaj 
interests, but as the answer of reality to the retributory 
verdicts of the moral sense. Cancel these buliefs, and 
morality will be left reasonable still, but paralyzed ; pos- 
sible to temperaments eompai-atively passionless, but with 
grasp on vehement and poetic naturcH ; and gravitating 
toward the simply prudential wherever it maintains ita- 
ground. 

Historical experience appears to confirm this estimate! 
In no race (notwithstanding conspicuous individual 
oeptions) have the excesses of sensual passion been so kept 
check as among the Jews. There is no more striking 
feature in their literature during the moral declension of. 
Greek and Roman society (e. g„ in the Sibylline Oracles) 
than the horror which it expresses of the pervading dia- 
flolutenesa of the pagan world. It certainly cannot be said 
that the problem was rendered easy by the coolness of the 
Jewish temperament. The phenomena of Christendom 
presents a more complicated tissue. But a just analysis 
yields, I believe, the same result, and attests the force of 
religious conviction as the only successful antagonist, on 
any large scale, of the animal impulses. True it ia that, 
in the very presence of the Church, and even among ita 
representatives, gross vices have at times prevailed. But 
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these have Iweii hollow times.in whicli.with largo cl&sses of 
persona, the outer ahell of religion sholtored no aincere life, 
and the private habits betrayed the inward disintegi-ation 
which policy ov indifference concealed. To test the power 
of reli^on, we must limit ouraelves to cases where that 
powor is not effete. In the Puritan families of thesevai' 
teenth century, among the present Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland, throughout the Society of Friends, and in the 
Wesleyan Classen, it can hardly be denied that the control 
of irregular desires has been attained with an exceptional 
ease and completeness. 

One source of thb distinctive power yet remains to be 
indicated. A simply conscientious man may surrender 
himself unreservedly to the sense of moral obligation, and 
be so possessed by it as to feel it more than i-ea.^onable, 
and own a certain sacredness in its appeal. Duty, hoaour, 
aelf-forgetfulnesa in other's good, may obtain the real com- 
mand of such a one. But the persuasive force with whioh 
the right speaks to him is beyond all inteUectual measure ; 
it stirs htm in deptlis he cannot reach ; its heat is in escees 
of its light ; it is something mystic which must have him, 
but of which ho can render no account. Here, in truth, 
is religion pressing into life, only with form stlD indistinct, 
and its organism of thought not yet differentiated and ar^ 
ticulate. Let it complete its development, and what 
change will ensue ? Once rendered conscious of the Su- 
preme Source of hia moral perceptions, the responsible 
agent no longer obeys a pressure out of the dark, but 
rather a drawing toward higher light ; for an impersonal 
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drift of Nature is substituted a profound personal venera- 
tion, and enthusiasm is turned from a blind nobleness in- 
to the clear allegiance of living affection. It is not with- 
out reason that this change has been treated as an emer- 
gence into new life. Its vast influence is attested by the 
whole literature of devotion, and especially by its most 
popular element, the hymns of every age from the Psalter 
to the " Christian Year." 

Though in theory the contents of morality are not al- 
tered by acquiring divine obligation, the efficacy of religion 
is more immediately felt in some parts of the character 
than in others. The scene to which it introduces the mind 
is one which throws it instantly into the attitude of look- 
ing up toward an Infinite Perfection, whose presence it 
r quits, and thus supplies the true condition of hu- 
mility, of aspu'ation, and of felt equality of moral trust for 
all men before God. These moods of thought are specifi- 
cally induced by the contract of higher excellence and A' 
most capacious rule of righteousness ; and they are but 
poorly simulated by the mere scnso of personal insignifi- 
cance amid the immensity of Nature, and the awe of tha^ 
unknown, and the conscious partnership of us all in thfe 
human liabilities. The moral characteristics of the Chris- 
tian temper are nothing but the natural posture of a mind' 
standing face to face with the invisible reality of the 
est ideals of its conscience and its love. If that preient 
departs, they cannot survive. 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 



AND all thia,to me.dBacribea the moral chi 
not of the Christian, but of the religious 
With what han been so finelysaid in the preceding di 
we ought, I think, most cordially to join. Only for the 
words " theology " and " Chriatiiin " we must put the 
wider and more ancient terms " religion " and " human ; " 
and again, for the intvinsic consciousness and emotional 
intuitions, whereby these are said to prove themselves, 
we must aubstitnte the reasonable proof of science, phil- 
osophy, and positive psychology. 

We have had before us three distinctive views, as to 
the relations of religion and morality. Each. of the three 
has pressed on ua a very powerful thought. The recon- 
ciliation is obscure, yet I hold on to the hope that it may 
one day be found ; that we shall have to sm'render nei- 
ther religion nor science, neither demonstration on the 
one hand, nor dogma, worship, and discipline, on the 
other ; that we shall end by accepting a piu^ly human 
base for our morality, and withal come to see our moral- 
ity traus6gured into a true religion. 

It is the purport of the first of the arguments before ua 
to establish : that morality has a basis of its own qmte 
independent of all theology whatever ; but that, srmn^d 
morality must be deeply affected by any theology, the 
morality will be imdermined if based on a theology 
which is not true. We must all agree, I think, to that. 
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The second argument insista that, if the religious 
foundations and sanctions of moi-ality be given up, human 
life runs the risk of sinking into depravity, since moral- 
ity without religion is insufficient for general civilization, I 
For my part, I entirely assent to that, * 

The third argument rejoins, that theology cannot sup- 
ply a hase for morals that have lost their own ; hut that 
morals, though they have their own base, and are second 
to nothing, are not adequate to direct human life until 
they be transfused into that sense of resignation, ador- 
ation, and communion with an overruling Providence, 
which is the true mark of religion. I assent entirely to ] 
that. 

We, who follow the teaching of Comte, humbly look I 
forward to an ultimate solution of all such difficulties by | 
the force of one common principle. That we acknow- 
ledge a reUgion, of which the creed shall bo science ; of 'j 
which the faith, hope, charity, shall be real, not transcen- 
dental — earthly, not heavenly; a reli^on in a word, 
which is entirely human in its evidences, in its purposes, 
in it* sanctions and appeals. Write the word "reli^on" 
where we 6nd the word " theology ; " write the word 
human " where we find the word " Chiistian," or the 
words " theist," " Mussulman," or " Buddhist," and these 
discussions grow practical and easily reconciled ; the a 
pirations and sanctions of religion burst open to us anew I 

greater intensity, without catling on ns to surrender i 
one claim of reality and humanity ; the realm of faith I 
^nd adoration becomes again contenuinous with lif^-j 
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'without disturlsiog — nay, while sanctifying — the inrifl^^H 
tie resolve of modem men to live in this world, for ia^M 
world, imth their fellow-men. ^ 

And this brings us to the source of all difficulties about 
the relations of morality and religion. We place our 
morality — we are compelled by the conditions of all our 
positive knowledge to place it — in a strictly human 
world. But it is the mark of every theology (the name of 
theology assumes it) to place our reUgion in a non-human 
world. And thus our human system of morals may pos- 
sibly be distorted — it cannot be supported — by a non- 
human religion. But, on the other hand, it is dwarfed 
and atrophied for want of being duly expanded into a 
truly human religion. Our morality, with its human 
i-ealities, our theology, with ite non-human hypotlieaea, 
win not amalgamate. Their methods are in conflict. In 
their base^ in their logic, in their aim, they are heterogen- 
eous. They do not lie in pari, iiuiterid. Give us a re- 
ligion as truly hmuan, as really scientific, as is oiu- moral 
system, and all is. harmony. Our moials based as they 
must be on our knowledge of life and of society, are th^i 
ordered and inspired by a religion which belongs, just as 
truly as our moral science does, to the world of science 
and of man. And then religion will be no longer that 
quicksand of possibility which two thousand years of 
debate have still left it to so many of us. It becomes, at 
last, the issue of our knowledge, the meaning of onp 
science, the soul of our morality, the ideal of our imagin- 
ation, the fulfilment of our aspirations, tJie law-giver, iq 
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' short, of oizr whole lives. Can it ever be this while we 
still pursue religion into the bubble-world of the whence 
and the whither ? 

That morality is dependent on theology ; that moral-l 
ity is independent of religion : each o£ these views pre-fl 
sents insuperable difficulties, and brings us to an altema/- \ 
tive from which we recoil. To assert that there is no 
morality but what is baaed on theology, is to assert 
what experience, history, and philosophy, flatly contradict 
—nay, that which revolts the conscience of all manly pur- 
pose within us. History teaches us that some of the best 
types of morality, in men and in races, have been fouiid 
apart from anything that Christians can call theology at 
all. Morality has been advancing for centuries in modem \ 
Europe, while the theology, at least in authority, has been | 
visibly declining. The morality of Confucius and of 
Sakya Mouni, of Socrates and MarcusAurelius, of Vauve- 
nargues, Turgot, Condorcet, Hume, was entirely independ- 
ent of any theology. The moral system of Aiistotle was 
framed without any view to theology, as completely aa 
that of Corate or of our recent moralists. We have ex- 
perience of men with the loftiest ideal of life and of strict 
fidelity to their ideal, who expressly repudiate theology, [ 
and of many moitj whom theology never touched. Lastly, 
there is a spirit within us which will not believe that to 
know and to do the right we must wait until the mysteiies 
if existence and the universe are resolved — its origin, its 
government, and its future. To make right conduct a 
corollary of a theological creed, is not only contrary i 
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fact, but shocling to our self-respect. We know that 
the just spirit can find the right path, even while the 
judgment hangx Wwildered amid the churches. 

To hold, as would seem to reqiiire of us the second ar- 
gument, that, though theology ia necessary as a base for 
morality. yi;t almost any theology will suffice — polytheist, 
MusBulnion, or deist — so long as some imaginary being is 
postulated, this is, indeed, to reduce theology to a mini- 
mum ; eince in this case, it does not seem to matter in 
which God you may believe. To say that morality ia 
dependent on one particular theology, is to deny that 
men are moral outside your peculiar orthodoxy ; to say 
that morality is dependent merely on so«ie form of the- 
ology, is to say that it matters httle to practical virtue 
which of a hundred creeds you may profess. And when 
we shrink from the arrogance of the first and the loose- 
ness of the second position, we have no alternative but to 
admit that our morality must have a human, and not a 
super-human, base. 

It does not foUow that morality can suffice for life 
without religion. Morality, if we mean by that the 
science of duty, after all can supply us only with a know- 
ledge of what we should do. Of itself it can neither touch 
the imagination, nor satisfy the thirst of knowledge, nor 
order the emotions. It tells us of human duty, but noth- 
ing of the world without us; it prescribes to us our duties, 
but it does not kindle the feelings which are the impulse 
to doty. Morality has nothing to tell us of a paramount 
power outside of us, to struggle with which ia confusion 
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and annihilation, to work with which ia happiness and 
strength ; it has nothing to teach us of a communion with 
a great goodness, nor does it touch the chords of vener- 
ation, sympathy and love, within ua. Morality does not, 
profess to organize our knowledge and give symmetry to 
life, It does not deal with beauty, affection, adoration. 
If it order conduct, it does not correlate this conduct 
with the sum of our knowledge, or with the ideals of our 
imagination, or with the deepest of our emotions. To do. 
all this ia the part of religion, not of morality ; and inaa- 
much as the sphere of this function is both wider and, 
higher, so does religion ti-anscend morality. Moraliti 
has to do with conduct, religion with life. The first ia thf 
code of a part of human nature, the second gives its har- 
mony to the whole of human nature. And morality can 
no more suffice for life than a just character would .suffice 
for any one of us without intellect, imagination, or affection, 
and the power of fusing all these into the unity of a man. 
The lesson, I think, is twofold. On the one hand, 
morality is independent of theology, is superior to ii^,^ 
ia growing while theology is declining, is steadfast whil< 
theology^is shifting, unites men while theology separates 
them, and doea its work when theology disappears. 
There is something like a civilized morality, a standard 
of morality, a convergence about morality. There ia no 
civilized theology, no standard of theology, no converg-J 

} about it. On the other hand, morality will nevf 
suffice for life ; and every attempt to base our existeni 
with morality alone, or to crown our existence with moi 
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aiity alone, luuat certainly fail ; for this is to fling away 
the moat powerful motives of human nature. To reach 
these is the privilege of religion alone. And those who 
trust that the future can ever be built upon science and 
civilization, without religion, are attempting to build a 
pyramiii of bricks without straw. The solution, w^e be- 
lieve, is a non-theloogical religion. 

There are some who amuse themselves by repeating 
that this is a contradiction in terms, that religion implies 
theology. Yet no one refuses the name of religion to the 
systems of Coniiicius and Buddha, though neither has a 
trace of theology. But disputes about a name are idle. 
It they could debar us from the name of religion, no one 
could disinherit us of the thing. We mean by religion a 
scheme which shall explain to us the relations of the 
faculties of the human soul within, of man to his fellow- 
men beside him, to the world and its order around him ; 
next, that which brings him face to face with a Pcfwer to 
which he must bow, with a Providence whicb he must 
love and serve, with a being which he must adore — that 
which, in fine, gives man a docti-itie to believe, a discipline 
to live by, and an object to worship. This is the ancient 
meaning of religion, and the fact of religion all over the 
world in every age. What is new in our scheme is merely 
that we avoid such terms as infinite, absolute, immaterial, 
and vague negatives altogether ; resolutely confining our- 
selves to the sphere of what can be shown by esperience, 
of what is relative and not absolute, and wholly an^ 
frankly huinan. 
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IT seems to me Jifficult to discuss t. § 

settled, at least generally, what mc 
and what religious belief is declining. 

The moraUty generally acknowledged 
in most important points from that of the -a in t 

days of Moses, of the Gi-eeks in the days of Socrates, 
the Romans under the Empire, of the monks of Egypt, of ■ 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century. All i 
had among them high types of character, — higher, it mayS 
Ije, than any types among us ; but who among us would! 
accept their momhty as a whole ? Our moraUty has com© ^ 

3 recognized as it is by a definite progress, of which 
the steps may be traced. It is plain that one form of 
religious thought and religious faith might aid this pro- 
gress of morality by its decline, and another might, by itsa 
decline, impede or reverse it. On such a morality as v 
acknowledge, whencesoever derived, the decline of Budd~l 
hist belief or ancient Roman religious belief might act a 
a stimulus and a help. The decline of anothei' kind c 
religious belief might, on the other hand, act most iaJ 
juriouely. 

It seems to me, therefore, that till the question i 
presented in a concrete and historical form, notliing c 
be made of it. I do not understand the two terms of thq 
comparison. Before I can attempt to answer it, I mvu 
know, at least approxinuitely, what morality, and 1 
religion. 
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ality 9>S iMorality is meaDt the morality gemtrally reeog 
th«^<l ill Europe, on the points of truthfulne.ss, honesty, 
liumtiqity, purity, self-devotion, kindness, justice, fellow- 
feeling, — and not only recognized, but judged by a con- 
scious superiority of reason and experience to be the right 
standard as compared with other moralities, such as those 
nf the Puritans, the monks, the Romans, the Hebrews, — 
then 1 observe that as a matter of fact and history, which 
to me seems incontrovertible, thia morality has synchron- 
ized in its growth and progress with an historical religion, 
viz., Christianity. We are come to the end of eighteen of 
the most eventful and fruitful centuries of all, at least, 
that are known to us; and we aie landed in what we 
accept as a purer morality than any which has been 
known in the world before, and one which admits itself 
not to be perfect, but contains in itself principles of iin 
provement and self-purification. With this progress from 
the first — sometimes, I quite admit, with gross and mis- 
obievoue mistakes, but always with deliberate aim and 
intention of good, — Christiamty has been associated. 
And in proportion as Christian religious belief has thrown 
off additions not properly belonging to it, and has aimed 
at its own purification and at a greater grasp of tnith, the 
standard and ideas of morality have risen with it. The 
difficulty at this moment is to determine how much of our 
recognized morality, both directly and much more indir- 
ectly, has come from Christianity, and could not conceiv- 
ably have come at all supposing Christianity absent. 
I do not here, in these few lines, assume that in 
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CJhrietianity and its long aaaociation with human morality, 
we have a vera causa of its improved and improving I 
character. But with this immense fact of human experi- 
ence before me, unique, it seems to me, in its kind, and in 1 
its broad outlines undeniable, no abatract reaaooings can 1 
re-assure me as to the probability that with the failing j 
powers of what has hitherto been, directly or indirectly, j 
the source of much, and the support and sanction of still I 
more, of our morality, our morality will fad too. It seems ( 
to me quite as easy to be sceptical about morality as it is I 
about religion. If the religion has been proved to be not J 
true, then of course it is no use talking about the matter. 
But if not, a declining belief in it may, with our present J 
experience, be thought, at least by those who believe in I 
t, to be attacking the roots of moraJity, if not in our own 
generation, at least in those which come after. 

It is matter of histoiy that in what we now generally | 
accept as true morality, there are two factors : 1, On the 
one hand, huniaji experience, human reaaonableness.human 
good-feeling, human self-restraint; and (2) on the other, 
the belief, the laws, the ideas, the power of Christianity. 
It is difficult to conceive what reason there is to expect j 
that if one factor is taken away the result will continue , 
the same ; that the removal or weakening of such an im- 
portant one as Christianity would not seriously aflfect 
Buch departments of momls as purity, the relations of the i 
strong to the weak, respect for human life, slavery. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

CONSIDERING that these papers are contributed 
by men belonging to veiy different schools of 
thought, and that they deal with a question very abstract 
and very ill-defined, it is surely very remarkable that so 
much agreement should emerge on certain fundamental 
points. 

Most remarkable of all in this respect, is the paper 
emanating from one of those who " follow the teaching of 
Comte." 

In that paper I find the following propositions : 

I. That morality is independent of theology ; but, 

II. That it is not independent of religion, inasmuch as 
morality without religion cannot " suffice for life." 

III. That religion means a scheme which (among other 
things), " brings man face to face with a Power to which 
he must bow, with a Providence which he must love and 
serve, with a Being which he must adore — ^that which, in 
fine, gives man a doctrine to believe, a discipline to live 
by, and an object to worship." 

IV. That this scheme or conception of religion is "new," 
and differs frDm mere theology in the following distinctive 
points : 

1. That it avoids certain words or phrases, such as "in- 
finite," " absolute," " immaterial." 

2. That it avoids also all " vague negatives." 

3. That it resolutely confines us to the sphere of what 
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can be shown by experience — " of what ia relative and] 
not absolute," and " of what is wholly and franklyj 
human." 

I will examine these propositions in their order. 

Proposition I, dearly depends entirely on what in mei 
by theology, and on the distinction which ia drawn in I 
propositions which foUow between theology and religioi 
Two things, however, may be said of this proposition 
First, that, aa a matter of historical fact, men's concep> 
tions of moral obligation have been deeply influenced by 
their conceptions and beliefs about theology, or about the. 
" whence and whither," Secondly, that as all branches ol 
truth are and must be closely related to each other, 
cannot possibly be true that morality is independent oj 
theology, except upon the assumption that there is noi 
truth in any theology. But this is an assumption which 
caimot be taken for granted, being very different indeed 
from the a:Ssumption (which may be reasonable), that 
'existing theology is unmixed with error. The absolute 
independence of morality as regards theology assumi 
much more than this ; it assumes that there is no theology) 
containing even any important element of truth. 

Proposition 11. is, I think, perfectly true. 

Proposition III. contains a definition of religion which 
might probably be accepted by any theological professori 
in any of our schools of divinity as good and true, if not' 
in all respects adequate or complete. 

Proposition IV. defines the elements in all theolo^ea 
which constitute their fundamental errors, and which die- 
15 
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tiuguish them fi-ona religion afi defined in FroposititHtS 
In short. Proposition III. definea affirmatively what! 
Ugion is ; and Projjosition TV. defines negatively what^ 
IB not, It adds also a few more aSirmative touches to 
complete the picture of what it is. 

Looking now at the erroneous theological elements 
which are to be thrown away, we find three words fixed 
upon as specimens of what is vicious. One of them is 
"the Absolute." Most heartily do I wish it were abol- 
ished. More nonsense has been talked and written under 
cover of it than under cover of any othei' of the volumin- 
ous vocabulary of unintelligible metaphysics. It is 
admitted that the Absolute is " unthinkable," and things 
which are unthinkable bad better be considered as also 
unspeakable, or at least be left unspoken. 

Next " immaterial " is another word to be cast away. 
The worst of this demand is, that the words " material " 
and " immaterial " express a distinction of which we can- 
not get rid in thought. I do know that the pen with 
which I now write is made of that which to me is known 
as matter; tat I do not know that the ideas which are 
expressed in this Avriting are made of any like substance, 
nor even of any substance like the brain. On the con- 
ti"ary, it seems to me that these ideas amnot be so made, 
and that there is an absolute difl'erence between thought 
and the external substances which it thinks about. This 
may be my ignorance, but until that ignorance is removed 
I roust accept those distinctions which are founded on 
the experience and observation of my own nature, and 
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[ I must retain words which are necessai-y to express 

[ them. 

Then, as regards the word " infinite," in Uke manner, I 

I cannot dispense with it, for the simple reason that the'' 

, idea of infinity is one of which I cannot get rid, and 
which al! science teaches me is an idea inseparable from 
our highest conception of the reaUties of Nature. Infinite 
time and infinite space, and the infinite duration of mat- 
ter and of force, are conceptions which ai'e part of my 
intellectual being, and I cannot " think them away." 
Metaphysicians may tell me that they are " forms of 
thought." But if so, they are at least all the more 
" frankly human," and I accept them" as sucli. 

Next we are to avoid " vague negatives altogether," 
Well, but surely a definition of religion as distinguished 
from theology, which consists in " avoiding " certain 
terms such aa we have now examined, is a definition con- 
sisting of " vague negatives," and of nothing else, 

But then we come next to an affirmative definition : 
"confining ourselves resolutely to the sphere of what can 
be shown by experience." To this I assent, provided 
experience bo not confined to the sphere of sense, and 
provided everything which any man has ever felt, or 

I known, or conceived, be accepted as in its own place 

I and rank coming within the sphere which is thus de- 

> Bcribed. 

Again, it is demanded of us that we confine ourselves 
resolutely within " what is relative and not absolute." To 

' this I assent. All knowledge is relative — botlj to the 
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mind which knows, and relative also tiO all ot&er tMBgs ■ 
wliicli remain to be known. Abaolute goodness, and 
abaoiute power, and absolute knowledge, are all c 
ble, but they are all relative ; and to talk of any ohj 
of knowledge, or of any subjectof knowledge, as non-i 
tive, is, or seems to me to be, simply nonsense. 

Lastly, it is demanded of us to coniine ourselvea to 
what is "whollj' and frankly human." If thia means 
that we are not to think of any power or any being who 
is not related to our human faculties in a most definite 
and intelligible sense, I accept the limitation. But if it 
means that we are not to think of any such power or 
being except under all the imperfections, weaknesses, and 
vices of humanity, then the limitation is one whicli I 
cannot accept either as conceivable in itself, or as consii^ 
tent with what I can see or understand of Nature, 

But ought we not to be agreed in this ? If there is 
a Power to which man " must bow," " a Being which he 
must adore," and a " Providence which he must love and 
serve," it is clearly impossible that this Being, Power, or 
Providence can be " wholly human," in the sense of beiUg 
no greater, no wiser, no l>etter, than man himself. 

The whole of this language is the language of theology 
and of nothing else— language, indeed, which may be 
held consistently with a vast variety of theological 
creeds, but which is inseparable from those fundamental 
conceptions which all such creeds involve, which is boi^ ■ 
rowed from them, and without which it has to : 
intelligible sense. 
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With these explanations I accept the tenth paragrapbl 
f of Paper No. IV , and that part of the last paragraph 
' which has been already quoted, as expreasing with ad-fl 

mirable foree and truth at least one aspect of the eon- ] 

nection between morals and religion. 
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PROF. CLIFFORD. 

IN the third of the prt'ceding discourses there is i 
much which I can fully and fervently accept, that I 
should find it faj' more grateful to rest in that feeling of 
admii-ation and sympathy, then to attend to points of _ 
difference which seem to me to be of altogether secondary 
import. But for the truth's sake this must first be done, 
because it will then be more easy to point out some of the 
bearinya of the position held in that discourse upon the , 
question which is under discussion. 

That the sense of duty in a man ia the prompting of oM 
self other than his own, is the very essence of it. Not J 
oidy would morals not he self-sufficing if there were nol 
Hueh prompting of a wider self, but they could not exist ; | 
one might as well suppose a fii-e without heat. Not only]" 
ia a sense of duty inherent in the constitution of our 
nature, but the prompting of a wider self than that of 
the individual is "inherent in a sense of duty. It ia no| 
more possible to have the right without unselfishness, thanfl 
to have mau without a feeling for the right. 
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We may explain or account for these facts in ' 
ways, liut we shall not thereby alter the fact«. No 
tlieorios about heat and light will ever make a cold fire. 
And no doubt or disproof of any existing theory can any 
more extingwish that self other than myself, which Bpeaks 
to me in the voice of conscience, than doubt oi- disproof 
of the wave-theory of light can put out Uie noonday sun. 

One such theory is defended in tlie discourse here dealt 
with, and, it I may venture to say so, ia not quite 
Buftiuiently distinguished from the facta which it ie meant 
to explain. The theoiy is this : that the voice of con- 
science in my mind is the voice of a conscious being 
external to me and to all men, who has made us and f^ 
the world. When this theoiy is admitted, the observed 
discrepancy between our moral sense and the government 
of the world, as a whole, makes it nec&ssary to suppose 
anothei' world and another life in it for men, whereby 
this discord shall be resolved in a final harmony. 

I fully admit that the theistic hypothesis, so grounded, 
and considered apait from objections otherwise arising, is 
a reasonable hypothesis and an explanation of the facte. 
The idea of an external conscious being is iinavoidably 
suggested, as it seems to me, by the categorical imperative 
of the moral sense ; and, moreover, in a way quite inde- 
pendent, by the aspect of Nature, which seems to answer 
to our questionings with an intelligence akin to oiip own- 
It is more reasonable to assume one consciousness than 
two, if by that one assumption we can explain two dis- 
tinct facta ; just as if we had been led to assume an etiier 
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to explain light and an ether to explain electricity, wff 
might have run before experiment and guessed that these 
.two ethei's were but one. But since there in a discordance 
between Nature and conacience, the theory of their com- 
mon origin in a mind external to humanity haa not met 
with such acceptance as that of the divine origin of eaclu 
A large number of theists have rejected it, and taken: 
ige in Manicheeisni and the doctrine of the Deraiurgaa 
in various forms ; while others have endeavoured, 
aforesaid, to redress the balance of the old world by call' . 
ing into existence a new one. 

It is, however, a very striking and significant fact, that 
the very great majority of mankind who have thought 
about these questions at aU, while acknowledging the 
existence of divine beings and their influence in the 
government of the world, have sought for the spring and 
sanction of duty in something above and beyond the 
gods. The religions of Brahmauism and of Buddhism, 
and the moral system of Confucius, have together ruled 
over more than two-thirds of the human race during the- 
historic period ; and in all of these the moral sense is re- 
garded as arising indeed out of a universal principle, but 
not as personified in any conscious being. This vast body 
of dissent might well, it should seem, make us ask if 
there is anything unsatisfying in the theory which repre*, 
senta the voice of conscience as the voice of a god. 

Although, as I have said, the idea of an externa! eon-] 
scious being is unavoidably suggested by the moral tueosB^I 
yet, if this idea should be found untrue, it does not foUoflJj 
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that Nature htm bei^n fooling us. The idea is not in I 
facts, but in our inference from the facte. A min 



unavoidably auggesta the i( 
ia not our eyes that deceiv 
we draw from their testin 



: idea of a room behind it ; but it 
eive us, it is only the inference 
timony. - Farther consideration 
may lead to a different inference of &r greater practical 
value. 

Now, whether or no it be reasonable and satisfying to 
the conscience, it cannot be doubted that theistic belief ia 
a comfort and a solace to those who hold it, and that the 
loss of it is a very painful loss. It cannot be doubted, at 
least by many of us in this generation, who «ither profess 
it now, or received it in our childhood and have parted 
from it since with such searching trouble as only cradle- 
faiths c-in cause. We have seen the spring sun shine out 
of an empty heaven, to light up a soulless earth ; we have 
felt with utter loneliness that the Great Companion is 
dead. Our children, it may be hoped, will know that 
sorrow only by the reflex light of a wondering eompaa- 
sion. But to say that theistic belief is a comfort and a 
solace, and to say that it is the crown or coping of morality, 
these are different things. 

For in what way shall belief in God strengthen my sense 
of duty f He is a great one workiiig for the right. But I 
already know so many, and I know these ao well. Hie 
righteousness -is unfixthomahle ; it transcends ail ideals. 
But I have not yet fathomed the goodness of living men 
whom I know ; still less of those who have lived, and 
whom I know. And the goodness of all these is a striving 
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for something better; now it is not tlie goal, but thai 
striving for it, that matters to me. The essence of thei* 
goodness is the losing of the individual self in anothur % 
and a wider self ; but God cannot do thin ; his goodness 
must be something different. He w inji/nitely great and i 
powerfvi, and he lives foreiier. I do not understand this J 
mensuration of goodness by foot-pounds, and seconds, and I 
cubic miles. A little field-mouse, which busies itself in 1 
the hedge, and does not mind my company, is rac 
me than the longest ichthyosaurus that ever lived, even if 
he lived a thousand years. When we look at a starry 
sky, the spectacle whose awfulnesa Kant compared with 
that of the moral sense, does it help out our poetic emo- 
tion to reflect that these specks are really very very big, 
and very very hot, and very very far away ? Their heat 
I and their bigness oppress us ; we should- like them to be 
taken still farther away, the great blazing lumps. But 
when we think of the unseen planets that surround 
I them, of the wonders of life, of reason, of love, that may 
I dwell therein, then indeed there is something sublime in 
, the sight. Fitness and kinship : these are the truly great , 
things for us, not force and massiveness and length of 
I days. 

Length of days, said the old rabbi, is measured not by * 

, theii' number, but by the work that is done in them. We 

\ are all to be swept away in the final ruin of the earth. 

The thought of that ending is a sad thought; there 

use in trying to deny this. But it has nothing to do with 

right and wrong ; it belongs to another subject. Like 
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All-father Oilin. we uiiuit ride out gayly to do lialtle m 
the wolf of doom, even if there bo no Balder to come l>ack 
aud continue our work. At any rate the right will have 
beeii doDG ; and the past is safer than all store -houses. 

The concluHioD of the matter in, that belief in God and 
in a future life is a source of refined and elevated pleasure 
to those who can hold it. But the foregoing of a refined 
and elevated pleasure, because it appears that we have no 
right to indulge in it, is not in itseJf, and cannot produce a^ 
its consequence, a decline of morality. 

There is another theory of the facts of the moral sense 
set forth in the succeeding discourse, and thisseematome 
to be the true one. The voice of conscience is the voice 
of our father-man who is within us ; the accumulated in- 
stinct of the race in poured into each one of ns, and ovet^ 
flows us, as if the ocean were poured into a cnp.' Our 
evidence for this explanation is that the cause assigned is 
a vera ocmaa ; it imdoubtedly exists ; there is no perhaps 
about that. And those w^ho have tried tell us that it is 
sufficient ; the explanation, like the fact, "' covers the whole 
voluntaiy field." The lightest and the gravest action may 
be consciously done in and for man. And the sym- 
pathetic aspect of Nature is explained to us in the same 
way, In so far as our conception of Nature is akin to 
our minds that conceive it, man made it ; and man nuiide 
us, with the necessity to conceive it in this way.- 

1 Suhupenhauer. Thfre i« a most rcmarkabie article tni the "Kktunl 
History of Monis " in the North BrUith Beaiea, December, Utt7. 

1 1'oF an admirable expoeiticm of the doctrine of tbe social origin of onr 
oonceptioiia, ite Prof. Croom BobertBOii'B paper, "How y 
Knowledge," In tlie first uumber of T/u Ninctrenlh Ctatur;;. 
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I do not, however, suppose that morality would practi-' 
callj gain much from the wide acceptance of true viewS' 
about its nature, except in a way which I shall presently 
suggest. I neither admit the moral influence of theism 
in the past, nor look forward to the moral influence of 
humanism in the future. Virtue is a habit, not a senti- 
ment or an -iam. The doctrine of total depravity aeema 
to have been succeeded by a doctrine of partial depravity, 
aoeoi'disg to which there is hope for human affairs, but 
Btill men cannot go straight unless some tremendous, all- 
embracing theory has a finger in the pie. Theories are' 
most important and excellent things when they help us 
te the matter aa it really is, and so to judge what is 
the right thing to do in regard to it. They are the ^idea 
of action, but not the springs of it. Now the springa of 
virtuous action is the social instinct, which is set to work 
by the practice of comradeship. The union of men in ai 
common effort for a common oiyect — ba n d-viork, if I may 1 
venture to translate cooperation into English— this is, andl 
always has been, the true school of character. Except in; 
times of severe struggle for national existence, the practice 
of virtue by masses of men has always been coincident 
with municipal freedom, and with the vigour of such 
unions a-s ai-e not large enough to take from each man his 
conscious share in the work and in the direction of it. 

What really aft'ects morality is not religious belief, bul 
a pmctice which, in some times and places, is thought 
be religioua — namely, the practice of submitting humi 
life to clerical control. The apparent destmctive tendencyJ 
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of mtxlem times, which arouaea fear aol 
evil ill the minds of many of the best of men, seeras to me 
to be not mainly an intellectual movement. It has its in- 
tellectual side, but that side is the least important, luid 
touches comparatively few mnh. The true core of it is 
a firm resolve of men to know the right at first hand, 
which haa grown out of the strong impulse ^ven to the 
moral sense by political fi-eedom. Such a resolve is a 
necessaiy condition to the existence of a pure and noble 
theism like that of the third discourse, which learns what 
God is like by thinkmg of man's love for man. AlUiough 
that doctrine has been prefigured and led up to for many 
ages by the best teaching of Englishmen, and — what is 
far more important — by the beat practice of Englishmen, 
yet it cannot be accepted on a large scale without what 
will seem to many a decline of religious belief. For as- 
suredly if men leani the nature of God from the .i.oral 
sense of man, they cannot go on believing the doctrines 
of popular theology. Such change of belief is of small 
account in itself, for any con.sequences it can bring aboiU 
but it is of vast importance as a symptom of the ii 
ing power and clearness of the sense of duty. 

On the other hand, there is one " decline of rel^^ 
belief," inseparable from a revolution in human cooill^ 
which would indeed be a frightful disaster to u 
A revival of any form of sacerdotal Christianity n 
be a matter of practice and not a matter of theory. 
system which sapped the foundation of patriotism in ^ 
old world ; which well nigh eradicted the sense of in] 
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■lectual lionesty, and serioualy weakened the habit of truth-] 
speaking; which lowered men's reverence for the marriage- ' 
tend by placing its sanctiona in a realm outside of Nature 
instead of in the common life of men, and by the inatitu- 
tiona of monasticisiii and a celibate clergy ; which stunted 
the moral sense of the nations by putting a priest between 

■" every man and his conscience — this system, if it should 

I ever return to power, must be expected to produce worse 
evils than those which it has worked in the past The 

' house which it has once made desolate has been partially > 
swept and garnished by the free play gained for the na- 
tural goodness of men. It would come back accompanied 
)cial diseases perhaps worse than itself, and the wreck 

I of civilized Europe would be darker than the darkest of 
paflt ages. 



DR. WARD. 

I AGREE with the Dean of St. Paul's, that the wording] 
of our question ia unfortunately ambiguous ; and 3 
think that this fact has made the discussion in seveial 
respects less pointed and less otherwise interesting than 
it might have been. 

I For my present pui-pose, I understand the term " reli-J 
gious belief" as incluiling essentially belief in a person) 
God and in personal immortality, Less than this is not^ 
worthy the name of religious belief; and, on the otha^^ 
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these, lam to in()uire, therefore, what would be the uv- 
fliience on molality of a decline in these two beliefs. 

But next, what is meant by " moi-ality ? " I will explain, 
as cleai^ly as brevity may permit, what I should myself 
understand by the tenn ; though I am, of course, well 
aware that this is by no means the sense in which Sir J. 
Fitzjames Stephen, or Mr. Harrison, or Prof. Clifford, «n- 
dei-atands it, 

1 consider that there is a certain authontative rule of 
lite,' noa'ssarily not contingently existing, which may be 
regarded under a twofold aspect. It declares that certain 
acts (ejcterior or interior) are intrinsically and necessarily 
evil ; it declares, again, that iiome certain act (exterior or 
interior), even where not actually evil, is by intrinsic ne- 
cessity, imder the circumstances of some given moment, 
less morally excellent than some ceilain other act, Any 
given man, therefore, more effectively practises "moi'ality," 
in proportion as he more energetically, pi'edominantly, and 
successfully aims at adjusting his whole conduct, interior 
and exterior.by this authoritative rule. Accordingly, when 
I am asked what is the beaiing of some particular inilu- 
ence on morality, I understand myself to be asked how 
far such influence affects for good or evil the prevalence 
of that practical habit which I have just described ; how 
far such influence disposes men (or the contrary) to adjust 
their conduct by this authoritative nJe. 

I To prevent mieapprebension I may explain tliat, in my view, thott 
variona neceaaory truths which collectively constitute tbia rule are, like all 
other necessary truths, founded on the esBenoe of God ; they are what tlujr 
ftre hecauHa he it what he ia. ^''''^M 
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These explanations having been premised, my answer 
to the proposed question is this ; The absence of religious 
belief — of a belief in a personal God and personal immor- 
tality — does not simply injure morality, but, if the db- 
believers caiTy their view out consistently, utterly destroys 
it. I affirm — which, of courae, requires proof, though I 
have no space here to give it — that no one except a theist 
can, in consistency, recognize the necessarily existing au- 
thoritative rule of which I have spoken. But for pi-ac. 
tical purposes there is no need of this affinnation, becaiise 
in what follows I shall refer to no other opponents of re- 
ligion, except that antitheiatic body — consisting of agno- 
stics, positiviste, and the like^which in England just 
now heads the spoctilative irreligious movement. Now, 
it is manifest on the very surface of philosophical litera- I 
tui-6 that, as a matter of fact, these men deny in theory J 
the existence of any such necessary authoritative rule 
that on whicli I have dwelt. A large proportion of theist»V 
accept it, and call it " the Natural Law ; "' an agnostic < 
positivist denies its existence. It is very clear that he.a 
who denies that there is such a thing as a necessarily ex->f 
isting authoritative rule of life cannot consistently aimV 
at adjusting any, even the smallest, part of his conduct by« 
the intimations of that i-ule ; or, in other woi-ds, cannot 

11 The Natural Law more elriotly incluitefl only God'n prohibitum o 
InCTJnnc&lly evil, and tii* prtfeptiau o! acta which cannot bu omitted u.. 
doing what is intmuiciilly evil. But wh mt.f vith obvious propriety «. <• 
tund tbe term lu to include under it God'i eoaatdling of thoia BOtB wliid 
M olotheil in tbair full ciTUumsUDcaa, an by intrinsjc necesaity tliB nor 
morally eicuUent. 
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conHiatenlly do so much rs one act wbich (on the t! 
which 1 follow) can bo calleO morally good. 

Here, however, a most importaut explanatioo tnui 
made. It contmualiy happens that some ^ven philoso- 
pher holda some given doctrine speculatively and theore- 
tically, while he holda the precisely contradictory doctrine 
implicitly and unconsciously ; inasmuch that it is the lat- 
ter, and not the former, which he applies to his estimate 
of events BH they successively arise. Now | the existence 
of the Natural Law — ao I would most confidently main- 
tain — is a truth so firmly rooted by God himself in the 
conviction of every reasonable creature, that practically to 
leaven the human mind with behef of its contradictory is, 
even under the circumstances most favourable to that 
purpose, a slow and up-hill process. In the early stages, 
therefore, of antitheistic persuasion, there is a vast gulf 
between the antitheist's speculative theory and his prac- 
tical realization of that theory. Mr. Mallock has set forth 
this fact, I think, with admirable force, in an article con- 
tributed by him to the Contempoi'ary of last January. 
When antithoiats say— such is his ailment — that the 
pursuit of truth is a " sacred," " heroic," " noble " exercise 
— when they call one way of living mean, and base, and 
hateful, and another way of living great, and blessed, and 
admirable — they are guilty of most flagrant inconsistency. 
They therein use language and conceive thoughts which 
are utterly at variance with their own speculative theory. 
If it be admitted fl) that the idea expressed by the teim 
" moral goodness " is a simple idea, an idea incapable of 
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analysis ; and (2) that to this idea there correeponds a ■ 
necessary objective reality in rsTum natwra — if these 
two propositions be admitted, the existence of the ^'atural 
Law is a truth wluch irresistibly results from the admis- 
sion. On the other hand, if these two propositions be 'not 
postulated, then to talk of one human act being "higher" 
or "nobler" than another is as simply unmeaning as to 
talt of a bed being nobler than a chair, or a plough than 
a harrow. Whether it be the bed, or the plough, or the 
human act, it may be more uaefuX than the other article 
with which it is brought into comparison ; but to speak 
in either case of " nobleness " is as the sound of a tinkling 
cymbal. Or rather, which is my present point, the fact 
r of antitheists using such language shows that their prac- 
Ktifa] belief is so far essentially opposed and (as I, of course, 
Hfaould say) immeasurably superior to their speculative 
itheory. To my mind there is haidly any truth which 
aieeds more to be insisted on than this, in the present 
irisis of philosophical thought ; when antitheism success- 
lUy conceals its hideous deformity from its own votaries, 
f dressing itself up in the very garments of that rival 
■eed which it derides as imbecile and obsolete. I heartily 
ish 1 had space for setting forth in full and clear light 
aie argument on which I Yi^ultl here insist. I may refer, 
however, to Mr. Mallock's article, for an excellent exposi- 
tion of it from his own point of view ; and, in particular, 
I cannot express too ati^ongly my concurrence with the ^^^ 
Hfollowing remarks : ^^^| 

^K" All Uteuiui'fJ fuuliugii" (huBays) " ut pruNuL oduuk m Ihu wurld ' ^^^^| 
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depend, at I have already shown, on the primary doctrines of re- 
ligion ; but that the former would outlive the latter is nothing more 
than we should naturally expect ; just as water may go on boiling 
after it is taken off the fire, as flowers keep their scent and colour 
after we have plucked them, or as a tree whose roots have been cut 
may yet put out green leaves for one spring more. But a time 
must come when all this will be over, and when the true effects of 
what has been done' will begin to show themselves. Nor can there 
be any reason brought forward to show why, if the creed of unbelief 
was once fully assented to by the world, all morality — a thing al- 
ways attended by some pain and struggle — ^would not gradually 
wither away, and give place to a more or less successful seeking after 
pleasure, no matter of what kind.'* 

I would also recall to Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen's remem- 
brance an admirable statement of his, which occurred in 
the work on * Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." " We 
cannot judge of the effects of atheism," he says, "from* 
the conduct of persons who have been educated as be- 
lievers in God, and in the midst of a nation which believes 
in God. If we should ever see a generation of men, 
especially a generation of Englishmen, to whom the 
word * God * has no meaning at all, we should get a light 
on the subject which might be lurid enough."^ 

So far I have used the word " morality " in that sense 
which I account the true one. But a different acceptation 
of the word is very common ; ahd it will be better per- 
haps briefly to consider our proposed question in the sense 
which that acceptation would give it. Morality, then, is 
often spoken of as consisting in a man's sacrifice of his 

• ^ w - - 

.1 Second edition, p. 326. ^^ - 
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personal desii-es for the public good ; so that each maj 

■e faithfully practises " morality " in proportion as hdj 
more effectively postpones private interests to public ones. * 
I have always been extremely surprised that any theist, 
can use this tei-minology ; though I am well aware, of 
course, that many do so. To mention no other of its de- 
fects, it excludes [from the sphere of morality precisely 
what a theist must consider the most noble and elevating 
branch thereof, viz., men's duties to their Creator. Con-!^ 
stant rememberance of God's presence, prayer to him fori 
moral strength, purging the heart from any such wordlyj 
attachment as may interfere with his sovereignty ovwil 
the affections — these, and a hundred others, which are^ 
man's highest moral actions, are excluded by this strange 
terminology from being moral actions at all. Still, in one 
respect there is great agreement between the two " moral- 
ities " in question, for under either of them morality very J 
largely consists in self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

Now, if it be asked in what way morality, as so under-^ 
stood, would be affected by the absence of rehgiou 
I think the true reply is one which has so often been j 
drawn out that I need do no more than indicate it. Firstly, j 
apart from theistic motives there is no sufficient moralB 
leverage ; men would not have the moral strength re-l 
quired for sustained self-denialand self-sacrifice. Secondly J 
and more importantly, if thebtic sanctions were away, nol 
theory could be drawn out explaining why it should heM 
reamnajbU that a man sacrifice hiH pei-sonal interest fc 
that of his fellows. 
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On this matter I am glad that I have the opportunity 
of drawing attention to a very fine passage of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith s, publish^ in the MdcrwUlan of last 
Januaiy :* 

** Materialism has, in fact, already begun to show its e£fectB on 
human conduct and on society. They may perhaps be more visible 
in communities where social conduct depends greatly on individual 
conviction and motive than in communities which are more ruled by 
tradition and bound together by strong class organizations though 
the decay of morality will perhaps be more complete and disastrous 
in the latter than in the former. Grod and future retribution being 
out of the question, it is difficult to see what can restrain the sel- 
fishness of an ordinary man, and induce him, in the absence of ac- 
tual coercion, to sacrifice his personal desires to the public good. 
The service of humanity is the sentiment of a refined mind conver- 
sant with history ; within no calculable time is it likely to overrule 
the passions and direct the conduct of the mass. And after all, 
without God or spirit, what is * humanity ? ' One school of science 
reckons a hundred and fifty different species of man. What is the 
bond of unity between all these species, and wherein consists the 
obligation to mutual love and help ? A zealous servant of science 
told Agassiz that the age of real civilization would have begun when 
you could go out and shoot a man for scientific purposes ; and in the 
controversy respecting the Jamaica massacre we had proof enough 
that the ascendancy of science and a strong sense of human brother- 
hood might be very different things. * Apparent dirae facies.' W© 
begin to perceive, looming through the mist, the lineaments of an 
epoch of selfishness compressed by a government of fosce." 

In fact, even in the present early stage of English anti- 
theistic philosophy, if its adherents are directly asked what 

1S77. 
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is man's reasonable iiile of life, I know of no other answ 
they will theoretically give except one. They will sa.^ 
that any given person's one reasonable pursuit on earth it 
to aim at his own earthly happiness — to obtain for him-J 
self out of life the greatest amount he can of gratificationi 
No doubt they will make confident statements on the inJ 
dissoluble connections between happiness and " virtue.'i 
Still, according to their speculative theory, the only i 
sonable ground for practising " virtue " w its conducive*! 
ness to the agent's happiness. 

Now, let us suppose a generation to gi-ow up, profoundly 
imbued with this principle, carrying it consistently into 
, detail, emancipated ■ from the unconscious influence of 
(what I must be allowed to call) a. more respectable creed J 
What would be the result ? Evidently a man so trained^ 
in calculating for himself the balance of pleasure and pain, 
will give no credit on the former side to such gratifia 
tiona as might arise from consciousness of conquest < 
his lower nature, or from the pursuit of lofty and gener* 
ous aims. These, I say, will have no place in bis list ofl 
pleasures : beimuse he will have duly learned his lesson;^ 
that there is no " lower " or " higher " nature : that no one 
aim can be "loftier" than' any other; that there is nothing 
more a^imii-able in genei'osity than in selfishness. On the _ 
other hand, neither will he include, under his catalogue 
o{ pains, any feeling of remorse for evil committed, c 
dread of possible punishment in some future life ; for 1 
will look with simple contempt on those doctrines, whicm 
are requii'ed as the foundation for such pains. Uia c 
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mon-senBi' course will be to make this world as comfort- 
able a place as he can, by bringing every possible pru- 
dential calculation to bear on his purpose. Before all 
things, he will keep his digestion in good order. He will 
keep at arms'-length (indeed at many arms'-lengths) every 
disquieting consideration, such, e. g., as might arise from 
a remembrance of other men's misery, or from a thought 
of that repulsive spectre which the superstitious call moral 
obligation. • 

It is plain that duly to pursue the subject thus opened 
would carry me indefinitely beyond my limits ;^ and I will 
only, therefore, make one concluding observation. If the 
term " virtue " be retained by those of whom I am speak- 
ing, it will be used, I suppose to express any habitual 
practice which solidly conduces to the agent's balance of 
earthly enjoyment. I am confident that — ^should this be 
the recognised terminology, and should the new school be 
permitted to arrive at its legitimate development — ^there 
is one habit which would be very prominent among its 
catalogue of " virtues." The habit to which I refer is .in- 
dulgence in licentiousness-Ucentiousness practised, no 
doubt, prudently, discreetly, calculatingly, but at the same 
time habitually, *perseveringly, and with keen zest. 

^ I have treated at somewhat greater length in an article which I con- 
tributed to the Dublin Review of January, 1877, pp. 15-21. 
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PROF. HUXLEY. 

WE are led to do this thing, and to avoid that, partly M 
by instinct and partly by conscious motives ; and. I 
our conduct is said to be moral or the reverse, partly on I 
the ground of ita effects upon other beings, pai'tly upon'l 
that of its operation upon oui'selves. 

Social morality relates to that course of action which I 
tends to inei'ease the happinesa or diTninish the misery of I 
other beings ; personal morality relates to that which haal 
the like effect upon ourselves. 

If this be so, the foundation of morahty must needs lie ^ 
in the constitution of Nature, and must depend on the 
mental construction of ourselves and of other sentient 
beings. 

The constitution of uian remaining what it is, Iiia ca- 
pacity for the pleasures and pains afforded by sense, hy 
sympathy, or by the contemplation of moral beauty and 
ugliness, ia obviously in no way affected by the abbrevia- 
tion or the prolongation of his conscious life ; nor by the 
mere existence or non-existence of anything not included 
in Nature ; nor, so long as he behevea that actions have 
consequences, does it matter to him what connection there 
may be between these actions and other phenomena of 
Nature. 

The assertion that morahty is any way dependent up- 
on the views respecting certain philosophical problems a 
person may chance to hold, produces the same effect upon 
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my mind as if oiio should say that a man*s vision depends 
on his theory of light; or that he has no business to be 
sure that ginger is hot in ^e mouth unless he has formed 
definite views, in the first place, as to the nature of ginger, 
and, secondly, as to whether he has or has not a sensitive 
soul 

Social morality belongs to the realm of inductiva and 
deductive investigation. Given a society of human l)eings 
under certain circumstances :' and the question whether a 
particular action on the part of one of the niembers of 
that society will tend to the increase of the general Hap- 
piness or not is a question of natural knowledge, and, as 
such, is a perfectly legitimate subject of scientific inquiry . 
And the morality or immorality of the action will d^)end 
upon the answer which the question receives. 

If it can be shown, by observation or experiment, that 
theft, murder, and adultery, do not tend to diminish the 
happiness of society, then, in the absence of any but na- 
ural knowledge, they are not social immoralities. 

It does not follow, however, that they might not be 
personal immoralities. Without committing myself to 
any theory of the origin of the moral sense, or even as to 
the existence of any such special sense, I may suggest 
that it is quite conceivable that discords and harmonies 
may affect the congeries of feelings to which we give the 
name, as they do others. 

I see no reason for doubting that the beauty of holi- 
ness and the ugliness of sin are, to a great many minds, 
no mere metaphors, but feelings as real and as intense as 
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those with which the beauty »>r uglincKsof form or colour I 
fills the artiBt-mind, aitd that they we as independent of I 
intellectual beliefs, and even of education, as are all the ] 
trae iesthetic powers and impulses. 

On the other band, I do not doubt the existence of per- 
sona, like the hero of the " Fatal Boots," devoid of any 1 
sense of luoi-al beauty or ugliness, and for them personal 
morality has no existence. They may offend, but they , 
cannot sin ; they may be sorry, for having stolen or mur- 
dered, because society punishes them for their social im- 
moralities, but they are incapable of I'epentance. 

Before going further, I think it may be needful to dis- 
criminate between I'eligion and theology. 

I object to the very general use of the terms religion 
and theology, a.s if they were synonymous, or indeed had 
anythiDg whatever to do with one another. Religion is 
the aQaii- of the aifections, theology of the intellect. The | 
religious man loves an ideal perfection, which may be na- 
.tural or non-natural ; the theologian expoimds the attri- 
butes of what he term.s " supernatural," Being as so many 
scientific truths, the consequences of which work into the i 
general scheme of Nature, and are there discernible by 
ordinary methods of investigation. What the theologian 
affirms may be put in this way : that beyond the judv/ra 
Tiatv/rata, mirrored or made by the natural operations of ' 
the human mind, there is a natura •naturann, sufficient ' 
knowledge of which is attainable only through the fhan- 
Ael of revelation, 

Now, I think it cannot be douLited that both religion 
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my mind as if ma thus defined, have exercised, and must 
on his tbeoT^i-ofound influence on*i6orality. For it may 
sure *l:»o' the object of a man's religion — ^the ideal which 
- he worships — is an ideal of sensual enjoyment, or of dom- 
ination, or of the development of all his faculties toward 
perfection, or of self-annihilation, or of benevolence ; and 
his personal morality will, in part, contribute largely to the 
formation of his ideal, and will, in part, be swayed and 
bent imtil it harmonizes with that ideal. 

Moreover, it is clear that a man's theology may give 
him such views of the action of the natura naiurana 
as will profoimdly modify or even reverse his social mor- 
ality. 

He may see groimd for believing that conduct of evil 
effect upon society, which is part of the Tiatura mcUurata, 
is in harmony with the laws of action of the natura tvo- 
turans ; and that, as the rewards and pimishments of 
men are but slight and temporary, while those inflicted 
by the greater power behind the natura naturata, are 
grievous and enjjless, common prudence may dictate 
obedience to the stronger. And history proves that there 
is no social crime that man can commit which has not 
been dictated by theology and committed on theological 
grounds. On the other hand, the belief that the divine 
commands are identical with the laws of social morality 
has lent infinite strength to the latter in all ages. 

In like mannerit seems to me impossible to over-estimate 
the influence of speculative beliefs as to the nature of the 
^eity, apart from all idea of rewards and pimishments^ 
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upon personal morality. Th-^ lover of/If form or coloni 
straggling through a world full of auiT 
ly as much the stranger for beJieving that 
a vision of perfect peace and goodness will burst up! 
Iiim, as the toiler up a moimtain for the belief that beyond 
crag and snow lie home and rest. For the other side of 
the picture, who shall exaggerate the deadly influence on 
personal morahty of those theologies which have repre- 
•■d the Ddty as vain-gloiioua, irritable, and revenge- 
ful — as a sort of pedantic drill-sergeant of mankind, to 
whom no valour, no long-tried loyalty, could atone for the 
misplacement of a button of the uniform, or the misun- 
derstanding of a paragraph of the " regulations and in- 
structions 1 " 

While no one can dare history, or even'look about him, 
without admitting the enormous influence of theology on 
morality, it would perhaps be hard to say whether it has 
been greater or less than the influence of morality on 
theology. But the latter topic is not at present under 
discussion ; and the only further remark I would ven- 
ture to add is this — that the intensity and reality of the 
action of theological beliefs upon morality are precisely 
measured by the conviction of those who hold them that 
they are true. That such and such a doctrine conduces 
to morality, and disbelief in it to immorality, may 
be demonstrated by an endless array of convincing 
lyllogisms ; but, unless the doctrine is true, the prac- 
tical result of this expenditure of logic is not appar- 
ent. I have not the slightest doubt that if mankind 
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could be got to believe tiat every socially immoral act 
would bejTjgJjjjjJ^ followed by three months' severe 



itche, such acts would soon cease to be perpetrated. 

woxdd be a faith charged with most beneficent works, 
but unfortunately this feith can so easily be shown to be 
disaccordant with fact that it is not worth while to be- 
come its prophet. 

For my part I do not for one moment admit that mor- 
ality is not strong enough to hold its own. But if it is 
demonstrated to me that I am wrong, and that without 
this or that theological dogma, the human race will lapse 
into bipedal cattle, more brutal than the beasts by the 
measure of their greater cleverness, my next question is 
to ask fofl* the proof of the truth of the dogma. 

If this proof is forthcoming, it is my conviction that 
no drowning sailor ever clutched a hen-coop more ten- 
aciously than mankind will hold by such dogma, what- 
ever it may be. But if not, then I verily believe that 
the human race will go its evil way ; and my only con- 
solation lies in the reflection that, however bad our pos- 
terity may become, so long as they hold by the plain rule 
of not pretending to believe what they have no reason to 
believe because it may be to their advantage so to pre- 
tend, they will not have reached the lowest depths of 
immorality. 
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THAT has happened to us which happened to the 
disputants in that Attic Symposium from which, I 
suppose, the name for our discussion was taken. We have 
been interrupted by a " gi'eat knocking at the door " and 
the entrance of an unbidden gueat^ who, however, shows no 
sign either of AJeibiades's intoxication, or of that gener- 
ous disposition to crown the most deserving with garlands 
which may perhaps have had some connection with the 
eseesses of the brilliant Athenian's potations. The Sat- 
urday Reinewer, who, without dropping hia mask, has 
thrust upon us his own criticism on our discussion,' has 
certainly not conferred the most meagre of wreaths on 
any one, unless indued it may be said that he grudgingly 
crowns the Dean of St. Paul's and the Duke of Argyll 
with a withered sprig or two of parsley, for pointing out 
that our subject is much too vague, and for trying to 
narrow a discussion so " abstract and ill-defined." His 
general criticism is contained in the harsh remark that 
" all the fine talk of the chosen illujidnati is a mass of 
words with very little meaning," and that " the delibera^ 
tions of the Symposium hear a very strong resemblance 
to those of the diplomatists who have been lately con- 
cocting protocols ; that is, they consist of empty phrases 
to which all the parties can agree because they do not 
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touch any of the points on which the co-signataries would 
be likely to diflFer." That is a much crueler interruption 
than any caused by Alcibiades to the guests assembled at 
the Symposium of Plato, nor do I think it is quite just, 
though there is enough justice in "it to make me try to 
bring out what seem to me the clearly-understood issues 
between us a little more distinctly, in the few words I 
have to say. To limit the subject as much as possible, I 
will speak of nothing but the effect likely to be produced 
on morality by any decline in the belief in a righteous 
God independent of, and external to, the human race — 
in one, that is, whose leading purpose in relation to us is 
believed to be to mould our motives and characters into 
the likeness of his own. Now it seems to me that all 
the previous speakers except two, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Prof. Clifford, believe, for different reasons, and in 
different degrees, that such a decline in such a belief in 
God would probably result in a parallel decline in human 
morality ; though some insist most, like Sir James Ste 
phen and Prof. Huxley, on the point that any attempt 
to bolster up the belief artificially for the sake of its 
moral consequences, by discountenancing free discussion, 
would result in a worse decline of morality, and others 
insist most, like Dr. Martineau, Lord Selbome, and Dean 
Church, on the point that the same causes which result 
in a decline in this belief (especially as it is represented 
in Christianity) are likely to result also in a decline in 
the force of the ethical principles so closely associatecj 
with it. But I do not understand any one to differ witliv 
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trof- Huxley, that if the lielief can be shown to be false, 
'be the moral consequence what it maj-, it ought to go. 
[hi tlie other hand, I understand both Mr. Harrison and 
Prof, Clifford to assert that the causee which, as they 
^ink, have underminsd and arc undennining the beliet 
a a righteous God, extemaJ to the human race, have no 
^dency to undermine the binding power of the highest 
duinan ethica, but, on the contrary, have a direct ten- 
iency to elevate and refine them, though Praf, Clifford 
regards this tendency as, on the whole, slight, and con- 
ined chiefly to the blow which such a change in belief 
will have in diminishing the control of the clergy, while 

■. Harrison expects very much indeed from it, if only 
ithrough its tendency to concentrate on the desirable aims 
of a real world, an enthusiasm now so much dissipated in 
his opinion, by lavishing it on imaginary objects. 

Now, while I heartily admit with Prof. Huxley the 
.conceivability that a gross delusion — like the belief that 
' every socially immoral act would instantly be followed 
by three months' severe toothache" — if it could be palmed 
r successfully upon our race, would have aome veryben- 
'eficial consequences — (some, also, by no means beneficial) 
— and should not a bit the less regard a conspiracy, even 
if one were practicable, to impose such a delusion on our 
race, as a great sin, I cannot the more on that account 

B how to disentangle the question whether there be a 
righteous God external to men from the question whether 
= would be a great moral loss to human nature in the 
3is«pation of the belief in such a God, It is quite con- 
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eeivable — ^nay, it has often happened — that a sincere de- 
lusion has produced the best results. The belief in an 
imaginary danger of death, for instance, has often made 
a man take life more seriously ; and the belief in an 
imaginary danger of invasion has jtt)bably often bound 
a divided nation together and given it a greater nervous 
strength and manliness. But though it is easy to con- 
ceive a belief, in some respects beneficial, which is wholly 
false, it seems to me, in the case before us, that the very 
element in the belief we are discussing, which makes it 
beneficial, is also a clear note of its truth. What makes 
the belief in such a God as I have spoken of beneficial is 
that this belief, and this only, gives to the attitude of man's 
mind, in relation to right motive and right action, that 
mixture of courage and cheerful irresponsibility for the 
restdt characteristic of a faith, Luther s great saying, 
** We say to our Lord God that if he will have his Church, 
he must uphold it, for we cannot uphold it, and, even if 
we could, we should become the proudest asses under 
heaven,"^ would be of course simply imtranslatable into 
any humanist or positivist dialect at alL 1 do not indeed 
quite know what Mr. Harrison means when he talks of a 
" frankly human " religion which shall provide us with 
a " Providence " whom we are '* to love and serve ;" but 
I suppose he must mean that we are to love that law of 
the universe which produces a certain amount of corres- 
pondence between our nature and its " environment," 
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jid that we are to cooperate with that law. At least 

Jiis is the only meaning I am able to attach to " loving 

aid serving" a Providence without believing in God. 

Now for myself I am incapable of loving a mere law of 

my kind, whether it be a law of gravitation, a law of 

ssimilalion between my organism and its environment, 

rany other ; and as for "serving" it, I like to judge for 

myself, and, instea<i of allowing myself always to be 

ffiiinilated to my " environment," I Bometimea prefer 

givhat is called, in the language of the same philosophy, 

** differentiating " myself fi'om it. But I think even Mr. 

larrison would hardly justify language of trust like 

Luther's, towaixJ a " Being" of whom we are supposed to 

310W nothing except that it has given rise to the earth 

rnVre live on, and will most likely, in a few thousand years, 

Iso put a final end to it. You cannot tiust a being of 

ferhose purposes, or capacity for having pm-poaes, you 

jiow nothing, because trust implies approving those 

lurpoues and believing them to be accompanied by a far 

igher range of knowledge and foresight than your own. 

iTet has not all the benefit of trust in God arisen from that ' 

Aumility and courage, that self-abandonment to a higher 

ill, that sense of complete iiTesponsibility for the result 

trhen the right thing is once done, which constitute moral 

leroism ? Could such moral heroism sustain' the belief 

1 divine will which is shaping all right action to a per- 

t end ? Suppose we believed in unknown causes which 

)roduce indeed such moral phenomena as those of human 

Dife for a moment in the long ages of evolution — which 

17 
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bring theiu likts a ripjtte to the iiiui'face, l)Ut quuuob iheiB^. 
liktj that ripple, for evermore, and which are an certain 
so to quench them as the sun is one day to be burned 
out — is it possible we could caat ourselves on such un- 
known causes wiUi the sort of faith in Qod that has 
" moved mountains," and that will move mountains 
again that will say, for Instance, to this huge dead weight 
of secularism and positivism, "Be thou cast into the sea," 
and it will obey 'i 

Nor can I see any better help in Prof. Clifford's 
substitute for God — namely, the highei' self represented 
by " the voice of our Father Man who is within us," i.e., 
by " the accumulated instinct of the race poui-ed into each 
one of us " and overtiowing us, " as if the ocean were 
poured into a cup." The " accumulated instinct of om' 
race" includes a great deal of evil as well as good, and is 
often unaccompanied by any accumulation of instinct for 
the suppressing of the evil by the good. I quite agree 
with those who have urged that it was the " accumulated 
instinct " of the Athenian people which taught them the 
necessity of putting down Socrates as one who was undei-- 
niining the social order to which he belonged. I do not 
doubt that Socrates shared that Eiccumulated instinct not 
less — nay, probably much jnore — than the rest of hiscouu- 
trymen. Probably it overflooded him " as an ocean might 
overflow a cup." Nevertheless the solitary voice within 
him, which he attributed to his " daemon," though it could 
not drown the voice of this " accumulated instinct," was 
heard above it, and prevailed over the pleas of comrade- 
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lip, and over what Prof. Clifford deems the only " spring 
I of virtuous action," the impulse which invites men to 
make individual sacrifices to promote the greater effi- 
L d&icy of the social bond. 

e may wtmder (Bftysi SocrateB, in Plato's Apology) 
why I go about in private giving advice and busying mynelf with 
the concerns of others, but do not venture to come forward in pub- 
lic and advise the state. I will tell you the reason of this. You 
have often honrd me speak of an oracle or sign which cornea to me, 
and JB the divinity which Meletus ridicules in the indictment. This 
Bign I hare had ever since I was a child. The sign is a voice which 
ocunea to me and always forbids me to do something which I am 
going to do, but never commands me to do anything, and this 
is what stands in the way of my being a politician. And rightly, as 
I think, For 1 am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had engaged 
in politics I should have perished long ago, and done no good either 
to you or to myself. And don't be afraid of my telling you the 
troth, for the truth is that no man who goes to war with you or any 
other' multitude, honestly struggling against the commission of 
nnrighteouanoss and wrong in the state, will save his life ; he will 
really fight for the right, if he would live even for a Uttle while, 
must have a private station ajid not a public one."' 

This ia unsocial doctrine enough, and, of course, PrcrfL 
Clifford will say that, though fatal to the existing 
Athenian state, it had its source in instincts essential to 
a higher political virtue and. to the cohesion of a nobler 
kind of state. Grant it for a moment. Yet how can we 
expect moral heroism of the same type as that which is 
convinced that invisible Power is on its side, and trusts to 
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the vindication of the future, if instead of ascribing the 
ori^n of its impulses to a divine power which is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever — a power above it and 
beyond it — he who has to evince this moral heroism be- 
lieves that there is no inspiring mind higher than his own, 
and holds, therefore, that he must rely on himself, and 
on himself alone, for the fine faculty to discriminate be- 
tween theinchoate order of anew sodety and the worn-out 
guarantees of an order which is passing away ? How is 
one who is fully aware that he ia dissolving the ancient 
bonds of a venerable society and polity, but who only 
hopes that he is creating the germs of something better, 
to set his face against the brotherhood among whom he 
lives, and to defy the wrath of the fellow-citizens whom 
he sees, and all without the whisper of approval from 
any spiritual being behind the veil ? Surely the liesita- 
ting inspiration of that long-buried ancestor, " our Father 
Man " —to admit, for a moment. Prof Clifford's assump- 
tion — when it spells out dubious and unaccustomed les- 
sons which the voices of our brother-men join, in loud 
chorus, to decry, would not be very likely to triumph 
over fears and scruples which " our Father Man " also 
authenticates, and authenticates much more positively 
than he ever can authenticate the first faintly uttered 
principles of a new kind of social union against the 
old. What was it, as I asked before, which stimulated 
Luther to his gigantic enterprise ? Not the doubtful, 
guess that buried generations had transmitted to him the 
glimpse of a reform which would transfigure society, but^ 
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the belief that he could honestly use the language of that 
a that he so much delighted to appi'Opiiate to him- 
self: "They came about me like bees, and are extinct , 
even as the fire among the thorns, for in the name of the-l 
Lord I will destroy them." Whether the belief in " out4 
Father Man " and in a tentative Providence which doesi 
not foresee,, but only accommodates the individual to his I 

environment," as the only guides of our moral life, be I 
"wild or aobei', this, I think, is clear, that it does not providel 
the martyr or the reformer with the stimulating power of ■ 
a/»i.(A; that it can give no confidence like that in an in-1 
spiration of far wider grasp and far deeper purpose thaol 
any which the reformer himself commands ; that it leaves! 
bimamere pioneer amid dangers and difficulties to which 1 
it may turn out that both he and his race are quite un-j 
equal, instead of a humble follower obeying the beckonin 
of one who holds both past and future in his hand. 

And now as to my second point — that the very elementJ 
which gives so beneficial a character to the belief that! 
conscience is the inspiration of God— the very elemenra 
which makes it a useful and practically stimulating \i^ 
tief , and not, as Prof. Cliffiird calls it, a mere source 
"refined and elevated pleasure" — is also a note of i 
tmtk. I hold this to be so because the very experieno* 
which produces the trust is an experience of life, and o 
life morally higher than one's self. Surely, if we arefl 
competent, as we are, to say when our friends and ouy-| 
favoiarite books tempt us, and when they raise us abov< 

temptation, we are also competent to say when thoughts 
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that strike with a livvag power upon the heart i 
from a higher and when they come from a lower source 
than that of our own habitual principlea of action — 
when they come with promise and command, and when 
they come with discordant sneers, discouragement and 
enervation. When we grasp dimly at a great moral prin- 
ciple which is full, to use Prof. Tyndall's language, of 
" the promise and potency " of all forms of life; — wh«i 
the more we consider it, the less we see where it is lead- 
ing us, and yet only feel the more confidence in it on 
that account — when we recognize a clue and a guide 
without recognizing where that clue and that guide are 
pointing to — when we know that it is our duty to defy 
the world in the name of a principle of which we cannot 
■ gauge the full meaning, or measure even the immediate 
effects (and this is aa I maintain, the true phenomenon 
visible in all great moral.aa in all great in teUectual, origina- 
tion)— then it does seem to me to be a sober and whole- 
some conviction that that which tve do not know, there 
is one who puts the clue into our hands, who does know ; 
that what we cannot foresee, there is one who does foresee ; 
that we are grasping the hand of a Power which knows 
the way before as well as behind ; that we are fd- ' 
lowing the glimmer of a ray which will lead ua on to tho 
day-spring from which it descended, I cannot but believe 
that we have as secure a faculty to discriminate the superi- 
ority of the life in which a moral impression orginates 
as we have to discriminate its rightnesa itaelf — that it is 
one and the same act of discrimination which says, "This 
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is obligatory," and which says, " This is instinct with 
divine life and promise." To suppose that a dead ances- 
try are flashing though ua these conunands which at once 
repudiate their principles and nerve us against the wrath 
of their descendants, seems to me, I confess, a degi'ading 
superstition. If " we boast to be better than our fathers." 
It must be some one better than our fathers who is giv- 
ing MB our watchword. This is why I hold that to lose 
tlie faith in God would be to lose a great inheritance of 
moral order and moral progress, and also to lose at the 
same moment a truth in compwison with which all other 
truths are as dim and isolated sparks beside a pillar of 
fire that can guide us though a wilderness that wa have 
never even explored. 



8IE JAMES STEPHEN. 



THE paper which began this discussion was entitled 
" The Influence upon Morahty of a Decline in Reli- 
giousBelief." The Dean of St. Paul's remarks: "It seems to 
me difficult to discuss this question till it is settled, at least 
generally, what morality is influenced, and what religious 
belief is declining," The, Duke of Argyll observes that 
these papers " deal with a question very absti-act and 
ill-defined." Dr. Ward says that " the wording of our 
question is unfortunately ambiguous, and I think 
this fact has made the discussion in several respects 
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pointed and leas otherwise iDteresting than it i 
hav« l:>ecn." 

To theae criticisms I reply that the title of my paper 
contains no question at all, and was not intended to do 
so. It is simply an indication, in the most general turms 
of the subject to which the paper of which it is the title 
relates. Any one who will take the trouble to read the 
paper will see that its principal object was to assert the 
proposition with which it concludes, which is in these 
words: , 



" THh [i. e., tlie whole of the preceding argument] ahowB that the 
support which an existing cree<l gives to an existing sjEtem of 
morals is irrelevant to its truth, and that the question whethera 
given system of monJs is good or bod cannot be iallj determined 
until after the determination of the question whether the theology 
on whiuh it rests ia true or false. The morality is [I should have 
said " may be "] good if it is founded on a true estimate of the con- 
sequences of human actions. But if it is founded on a false the- 
ology it is founded on a false estimate of the consequences of htimaji 
actions ; and, so far aa that is the case, it cannot be good ; and (he 
circumstance that it is supported by the theology to which it refers 
is an argument against, and not in favour of, that theology." 

" The only " question " which my paper was intended 
to raise is the question whether that proposition is true 
or not ? I do not see how iti truth can depend (as the 
Dean of St. Paul's suggests) upon further particulars as 
to " what morality is iniluenced," or " what theolcgy 
is declining." I said nothing about the decline of a 
partdular theological belief, or its iniluence on any | 
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ticular system of morals. My proposition would apply 
to all cmeds and all forms of morality. 

As to the Duke of Argyll's atatcmont that " the quea- ■' 
tion is very abstract and ill-defined," I should admit ita I 
justice if the title of the paper were taken as the state- 
ment of a question. But this is not the case. The pro- , 
>positioD which I put forward, in the hope that it would 
be discussed, is no doubt general in its terms, but it 
, seemed, and still seems to me, definite enough to be dis- 
cussed. As to the " ambiguity " of which Dr. Ward 
complains, I cannot see how my 'proposition can have 
more meanings than one. 

The papers which have been written subsequently to 
my paper raise a great variety of points which I feel much 
tempted to discuss, hut I hardly fuel at liberty to do ao, 
as they do not in any way qualify anything said by me. 
Sach paper, indeed, is an illustration of the truth of some 
part of my proposition or of the assertions by which it 
a introduced ; for each shows in various ways liow very 
close is the connection in the writer's mind between the 
theological system which he believes to be true and the 
moral system which he considers to be good; and this, 
again, shows that the question of truth must precede the 
question of goodness, and cannot be determined by any 
answer which may be glvei^ to the latter question. I can- 
not help thinking that if this were understood generally J 
it would affect very deeply the character of a great pro- j 
ionrpto of current theologiclil speculation. 

18 
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